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OUTLOOK. 


NGLAND gives itself up this week to the festivi- 
E ties attending the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Queen’s coronation. Details of the elaborate proces- 
sions and state ceremonials will be in the bandsof our 
readers before this paper reachesthem. London has 
probably never seen such an assemblage of royal per- 
sovages as during the present week, and it is doubt- 
ful if greater throngs ever surrounded the triumphal 
progress of a sovereign than those which lined the 
route of the Q 1een’s approach to Westminster Abbey. 
Our readers will fisd elsewhere a survey of the 
progress of England during the last haif-century, 
which will explain the significance of these national 
festivities. The English sovereign is still the object 
of a deep personal loyalty ; but it is really the Eog- 
lish penple, oo nota by their sovereign, who are 
honored on this England is fast — 


{ Eorrons. 


= 


which the Queen's reign began fifty years ago have 
not been fulfilled, and her life has been permanently 
overshadowed by a great sorrow, many things have 
conspired to make her reign brilliant beyond that of 
most of her predecessors. To great material pros- 
perity and politica] expansion there has been added a 
rich and varied activity in literature and in its kin- 
dred arts, and an uvprecedented scientific movement. 
The reign has been illustrated by mep of genius in 
all departments who will stand second to none in 
Koglish history. The accomplishments. the high char- 
acter, and the domestic virtues of the Queen have ren- 
dered her au object of respect and affection for all 
civil z-d peoples, and it is one of the happy omers of 
the day that the whole world generously recognizes 
the beneficent purpose of her life and the happy and 
auspicious outcome of her rule. There has been in 
this country of late years a cheap and vulgar fo'm 
of patriotism, exploited for political purposes solely, 
which manifests itself largely in endeavors to keep 


| alive antagonism to England. But Americ ns have 


become too great a people to be misled by the base 
imitation of a noble virtue; they are quick to see 
the faults and limitations of the English character 
and English political life, but they do not forget 
their parentage, nor are they less sensitive than 
formerly to the unbroken historic tratition which 
makes them partakers in the glory of the great past 
of England. They reeognizs the kinsbip of all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, they understand the great and 
noble infiaence poasible to these peoples in the 
world’s history, and the good Queen has no more 
sincere well-wishers. 


The Inter-State Commerce Oommission has rep- 
dered its decision respecting the meaning of the long 
and short haul clause. The document issued is an 
elaborate one, yet its general outlines are clear, and 
its substance can be easily given. The petitioning 
roads will not be granted permanent relief from 
the requirements of the clause in question, but must 
interpret it at their own risk, and the Commission 
will decide upon the particular cases brought before 
it by parties interested. The Oommission sets forth 
very clearly that competition is at times one of the 
‘* circumstances and conditions to be taken into 
account in determining whether a railroad may carry 
at lower rates for a long haul than for a short one ” 
Soch cases may avise: (1) When the competition is 
with carriers by water, which are not subject to the 
provisions of the statute (2) When the competition 
is with foreign or other railroads which are not sub- 
ject to the provisions of the statute. (3) In rare and 
peculiar cases of competition between railroads which 
are subj-ct to the statute, when a strict application 
of the general rule of the statute would be destruc- 
tive of competition. But it is notsufficient justifica 
tion for such charges ‘‘ that the short-haul tr: ffic is 
more expensive to the carrier, unless when the cir- 
cumstances are such as to make it exceptionally 
expensive ; nor that the lesser charge on the longer 
haul has for its motive the encouragement of manu- 
factures or some other branch of industry ; nor that 
it is designed to build up business or trade centers ; 
nor that the lesser charge on the longer hsul is 
merely a continuation of the favorable rates under 
which trade centers or industrial es'ablishments have 
been built up.” The Oommissicn lays down the 
principle that the Inter-State Oommerce bill was 
intended to extend competition and not to restrict it. 
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parative study of their letters, about two-'hirds of 
them are Oonfederate co’or3s. Some of them are in 
a tolerable state of preservation ; others are mere 
tattered fragments, tellirg by their pathetic wounds 
the story of their tragic experiences. The history of 
the capture of many of them is known; of others 
tha history is not known and never will be. Fora 


while these flags were on exhibition ; but they were 


a prey to conscienceless trophy hunters, and were 
finally removed from public exhibition and stored in 
boxes in a basement. They have been recently re- 
moved to their present narrow quarters for the pur- 
pose of classification in preparation fora final removal 
in accerdance with the now abandoned plan to return 
them to the States from which they originally came. 
This plan seems to have been devised under S -cretary 
Lineoln, but to have been discreetly abandoned 
owirg to threatened opposition. It was revived 
again at thetime of therecent National Drill Adja- 
tant-General Drum. in whose keeping the fligs were, 
proposed to the President tbat these boxed and 
buried emblems of the war be returned to the keep- 
ing of the several Sta’es. The President questiored 
the authority of the Executive to make such a dis- 
position of them, was assured that under the 
law the Executive possessed this power and that 
it had been exercised in some instances by pre- 
vious Administrations, and the order was given. 
The publication of the order created at once a 
most extraordinary excitement. Newspaper cor- 
respondents who had hardly known of the existence 
of the flags suddenly discovered that they were 
costly and sacred relics which it was profanation to 
disturb. The Grand Army was called on to protest 
against the *‘ attempted rape of the flags.” Oe excited 
orator called on palsy to attack the brain and arm of 


the man who signed the order—not the President, by 


the way, for he had signed no order, he had simp'y 
given his verbal approval to the plan of the Adjutant- 
General. Legal proceedings were proposed to pre- 
vent the execution of the plan, and one Northern 
Governor, without waiting to learn what the order © 
was, and jumping to the preposterous conclusion that 
the President had ventured to direct the retarn of 
all Confederate flags in the keeping of the several 
S'ates, solemnly declared that he would never obey 
such an orcer. The President, compelled by the 
public excitement to give the suhj ‘ct more serious and 
cireful attention, personally ex+mined the law, con- 
cluded that the proposed order exceeded his authority, © 
and on that ground, and on that alone, rescinded the 
order. and tbe battle-fligs will remain in their pres- 
ent tomb until Congress determines what shall be 
done with them. So great a fire a little matter 
kindleth. 

It is very evident that the President made a mis- 
take in authorizing the order to return these battle- 
flags to their respective States ; for he frank'y con- 
fesses his error. A law of 1814 provides that all 
battle-flags captured from the enemies of the United 
S ates -hall be collected and kept in the cnsto/y of the 
Secretary of War. Adjutant General D-um, in a 
reported interview, contends that this law does not 
apply to fl:gs captured in a civil war; but he wonid 
find it difficult to persuade the people of the North 
that the Confederate army was not an evemy of the 
United States. The proposed order clearly exceeded 
the legal powers of the Executive, and as clearly 
was impolitic, as the event hae proved. Instead of 
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tending to peace and good-will, it has stirred up 
war memories aud revived a bitter war excitement. 
Of course the order has been misrepresented ; it did 
not direct the return of flags to the Confederate 
States ; there are no Confederate States. It would 
have returned two hundred and thirty five flags to 
Northern States, and perhaps twice as many to 
Southern States—flags that are now boxed and 
stored where they are never seen. But a sagacious 
man might have foreseen that the order would be 
misconstrued and misrepresented. If the peo- 
ple of the North could have agreed to return 
these flags to their birthplaces, as a token of 
amity and good-will, the act would have been 
as wise as it would have been generous. But such 
action could be taken on)y by Congress, and for its 
true effect should have been taken only by the 
Northern Representatives. An order issuing from 
or with the authority of a President who owes his 
election to the balance of political power held by the 
solid South was sure to be honestly regarded by some 
sensitive patriots, and skillfully treated by others not 
so sensitive, as an order from the South forthe return 
of its captured colors. We are rather surprised that 
among the President's advisers there was no one to 
suggest this danger to him. The passionate excite- 
ment which this unfortunate order has excited aifords 
a demonstration that the North has not yet come, as 
a whole, up to the moral standard of President Lin- 
coln’s second inaugural address, or Horace Greeley’s 
offer to sign Jefferson Davis’s bail bond, or Senator 
Sumner’s proposal to forget war animosities, or Gen- 
eral Grant’s immortal motto, ‘‘ Let us have peace.” 


We suspect that the Republican politicians are 
miscalculating in their expectation that they can 
balance the losses in their own organization inflicted 
by the Prohibition movement by nursing a Labor 
movement to call off voters from the Democratic 
party. There are unquestionably a number of Labor 
demagogues, and a few honest and earnest men who 
are endeavoring to divert the labor organizations 
nto a political machine ; who expect thereby either 
to win their own political advancement or really to 
secure the interests of the wage-workers by legisla- 
tion. But the movement thus far seems to us to 
have very little promise of success. The leaders are 
not agreed among themselves. The moral opposition 
to the Henry George movement is as strong among 
the natural supporters of a Labor party as it is in any 
class in the community. Mr. Powderly, one of the 
great leaders in the Labor movement, is a protec- 
tionist; Henry George is a radical free-trader, and 
we believe Father McGlynn is also. The Labor 
movement in New York City last fall was one of 
remarkable proportions ; but it is safe to say that it 
would never have reached such proportions had it 
not been for the political corruption in both the 
other parties, and a desire to purify municipal poli- 
tics, enforced by a deep distrust, on the part of hon- 
est Democratic voters, of Tammany Hall and all its 
works. A non-delegate Labor Convention was held 
last week at Elmira, N. Y.; but, according to the 
published reports, it was wholly insignificant both as 
to numbers and personnel. A party organized along 
class lines is contrary to the spirit of American insti- 
tutions, and an anomaly not to be encouraged. This 
is the fatal weakness of the proposed [Labor party. 
A party organized along a great moral question is 
quite in accordance with the American habit of 
political thought and action. This is the inherent 
strength of the Prohibitory movement. They are 
radically different in character, and likely to be 
radically different in their history and their effect- 
iveness. 


Death has in oneday removed from American life 
two of its most eminent teachers—Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock and Dr. Mark Hopkins. The former has 
been since 1855 Professor of Church History in Union 
Theological Seminary, and since 1880 its President. No 
one of its brilliant galaxy of teachers has bad a greater 
attraction for, or excited a more powerful influence 
op, its students, though he has contributed very little 
to the outside world. His monograph on Socialism, 
published before the present public discussions had 
called general attention to the subject, showed him 
possessed ofa prophet-like mind. His ‘‘Analysis of the 
Bible ” was rather a piece of skillful book-making than 
a product of either literary skill or profound scholar- 
ship. His occasional contributions to current peri- 
odical literature were barely enough to make the 
student public jealous of his self devotion to his 
classes and impatient that he did not write more 
and oftener. But he held himself steadily to his 


self-chosen work, and gave the fruit of his life 
to his pupils. Ile was a progressive thinker, but 
had a scholar’s distaste for controversy; did 
not lack the courage of his convictions, but re- 
served his convictions for his classes; as a teacher 
of church history he stood secend to none, because 
with ability second to none he applied the principles 
of a scientific evolutionism to the unfolding of the 
life of the church and to the interpretation of doc- 
trinal belief as a progressive development in the 
realm of spiritual faith, as scientific belief is in the 
realm of observation. With philosophic perception, 

spiritual insight, and a comprehensive scholarship 
he combined, what is rarely combined with them, 

extraordinary skill in expression. In the masterful 
use of English he was excelled by none of his con- 
temporaries. As has been said of another, he gest-| 
ured with his words. He fastened a great principle 
in the minds of his pupils by a single compact sen- 
tence, as in the motto—we quote from memory— 
which he gave his students as the law of their semi- 
nary life : ‘‘Seek in the utmost liberty of thought 
for a solid ground of result ;” or as in the opening 
sentence in a sermon which we heard from him a 
quarter of a century ago, on the text, ‘‘ Not every 

one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven :”’ ‘‘ He that saith 

to Ohrist, Lord”—we quote again from memor;— 

‘‘ acknowledges his divinity; he is orthodox: he 

who saith Lord, Lord, expreases reverence ; he is 

pious. Neither orthodoxy nor piety is sufficient 

for heaven, but obedience to the Father’s will.” 

If Dr. Hitchcock had chosen to come out from 

his cloistered retreat and his chosen world, the 

lecture-room, he might easily have been recognized as 

what he was in reality—one of the leaders of the 

theological thought of the nineteenth century. Bat, 

as a rule, the more successful the teacher, the leas 

eminent. Like the deep reservoirs of water in the 

earth, which feed the roots of vegetation when all 

the surface soil is dry, the great teacher is a fountain 

to others ; and he rejoices to see the currents of his 

own life invisible but showing themselves in the life 

of those who have fed on him. Like a mint, he 

coins a currency for others’ use; and others grow 

famous or rich on his coinage, while he remains gen- 

erally poor and comparatively unknown. Ooncern- 

ing Dr. Hopkins we have spoken at length in another 

column. We have here only to add that we trust 

that his mediatorial spirit may not be absent from the 

meeting of the American Board next fall, though he 

is not there to preside over its deliberations. 


The jury is at last impaneled in the case of Jacob 
Sharp, and the trial has fairly begun. There is, no 
doubt, a general and pretty well established convic- 
tion that Jacob Sharp was the inspiration and source 
of the bribery of the New York Aldermen in the 
Broadway Railroad case, and a general desire to see 
him, as the chief crimina!, convicted, mitigated 
somewhat in not a few minds by a sense of indebted- 
ness to him for having succeeded in getting the 
Broadway Railroad built, and an impression that a 
scrupulous man could not have succeeded by honora- 
ble means in accomplishing this result. But thereis 
also a great deal of curious interest to see whether the 
District Attorney will be able to turn the mere moral 
conviction into a legal conviction, by evidence ade- 
quate for that purpose in a court of law. So far the 
testimony has been mainly concentrated upon proving 
that the Aldermen were bribed, without tracing 
home any participation in the bribery directly to 
Jacob Sharp. If he has not been skillful enough to 
leave no legal evidence against him, we shall be 
agreeably disappointed. One bit of startling testi- 
mony last week gives some ground for the belief that 
success in corruption had made him bold, not to say 
audacious. This was the testimony of the engross- 
ing clerk of the New York Assembly of 1883, and 
was a3 follows. It is interesting as showing how 
legislation is sometimes tampered with : 

**T went to defendant’s room at the Delevan, as stated. 
Mr. Sharp was there, and asked me if I was not the gentle- 
man who had the General Railroad bill to engross. I told 
him Iwas. He said he had some words he wished inserted 
in the bill, and he showed me a paper with the words on. 
As I recollect now, the words were ‘Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue,’ and he pointed out the section where he wished 
them inserted. I didn't make much of a reply ; I don’t think 
Imadeany. Hethen said: *‘ You don’t seem to think much 
of that proposition ; 1 will make you another. If you will 
do that, and if you feel you cannot trust me, I will give 
you $5 000 and place the money in the hands of Mr. Roselle, 
the proprietor of the hotel, now.’ I don’t think I made any 


reply. Hesaid: ‘That don’t seem to suit you,’ and then 


| 


said: ‘You bring me that bifl to-morrow morning, and I 
will give you $5,000 personally.’ I got up and said I conld 
not entertain such a proposition. I went to the clerk’s 
oftice and told the purport of the conversation.’’ 


At the great meeting of the Co-operative Congress 
held in Oarlisle, Kogland, a full account of which 
will be found in another column, two very important 
addresses were made—the one by Mr. Holyoake 
telling what co-operation has already dore, the 
other by Mr. Hughes telling what it has failed to do. 
Mr. Holyoake spoke of the triumphs of co-operation 


as constituting perhaps the chief social feature of the — 


Victorian reign. It found the working classes hope- 
less and without the capacity of self-help. It has 
revealed to them their ability to work out their own 
emancipation. The pioneers in co-operation have by 
business-like management amassed a vast estate. 
They own townships, warehouses, banks, and ships. 
The sbare capital of their 1,100 stores amounts to 
nearly $50.000,000, on which they make a profit of 
more than fifteen dollars a head for each of their 
900,000 members! In accomplishing this these co- 
operators have familiarized the mind of the common 
people with the thought that they can manage their 
own industrial institutions, and thus have prepared 
the way for future progress. Mr. Hughes in his 
address admitted the greatness of the work already 
done, but said that there was a strong tendency in 
the wholesale societies to sacrifice the principle of 
cc-operation to the profits of the stockholders. Very 
often low wages formed the short cut to the high 
dividends. True cc-operation, he said, only exists 
where the workers share directly in the profits, cap- 
ital, and management of the works in which they 
are employed. Until this principle has been success- 


fully adopted by the cc-operative societies their work 


is only half accomplished. 


We publish on another page a remarkable address 
from Miss Frances E. Willard, the Joan d’Arc of the 
temperance reform. We are not quite as clear as we 
were twenty years ago that woman’s political in- 
fluence can best be exercised by attending caucuses 
and conventions, peddling ballots or putting them 
in the ballot-box, nor do we think that the abolition 
of the saloon—the greatest of ali the enemies of the 
home—and prohibition are synonymous terms. But 
these are, after all, minor matters. We sbare 
heartily Miss Willard’s divine hatred of the saloon 
and all its works ; we join hands heartily with her 
in her noble endeavors toarouse woman's enthusiasm 
in a crugade against the saloon and for purity and 
righteousness in public affairs. We believe in the 
largeness of woman's kingdom, and are glad to do 
what little in us lies, not merely to take off the man- 
acles which conventionalism has forged upon her 
wrists, but to invest her with the queenly scepter and 
crown which belong to her more than regal nature. 
The greatest enemy of the human race is inertia; 
the next greatest enemy, cowardice. No woman has 
done more than Frances E. Willard to drive these two 
enemies out of the hearts of the women of America. 
No woman can read her stirring words descriptive of 
the possibility of womanly achievement, and her still 
more stirring account of what woman has already 
achieved, without being quickened to larger action 
and ennobled with a grander ambition. We com- 
mend her address, which we print from her own 
manuscript, especially to the women readers of The 
Christian Union. | 


Our readers will find on page 27 of the present 
issue a letter from Mrs. Wischnewetzky commenting 
on the editorial in The Ohristian Union in reference 
to her paper on the ‘‘ Need of Theoretical Prepara- 
tion for Philanthropic Work,” and on the criticism 
published in the Home last week. We are not aware 
that Mrs. Wiechnewetzky’s essay was mutilated. 
There was certainly no intention of weakening or 
modifying her statements. The only excision, made 
necessary by the great length of her essay, was the 
cutting out of about half a column of purely hiastor- 
ical and descriptive account of works on economics 


and sociology ; which was omitted from the article 


solely for the sake of brevity, and the substance of 


it embodied in a foot-note. Mrs. Wischnewetzky. 


herself examined the proofs of her articles as they 
finally appeared in The Christian Union, and took 
no exception to their form. With this simple state- 
ment of facts we leave her answer to itself. 


GENERAL NeEws.—A monument to Nathan Hale 
was unveiled in Hartford Jast week.—— W. E. Ohan- 
dler has been elected United States Senator from 
Maine.——The alleged discovery of a dynamite plot 
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against (Jueen Victoria seems to have had little fout- 
dation in fact.——-Emperor William of Germany has 
improved in health. The reports about the Crown 
Prince are more reassuring.——A monument com- 
memorating the soldiers and sailors who died in the 
Civil War was dedicated in New Haven, Oonn., Jast 
Friday with great ceremony. The oration was delivered 
by the Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D.——lIt is reported 
that two hundred and fifty pilgrims have been 
drowned in the Danube.——-A great parade in honor 
of Dr. McGlynn took placein New York last Saturday. 
About 15,000 men were in line. ——Another and com- 
paratively violent earthquake shock has been felt in 
Summerville, 8. O. 


MARK HOPKINS. 


: A RIPE and rounded life has been suddenly and 


fitly ended; ended, as the old rabbis would 
have said, by the kiss of the Almighty. A great and 
venerable man, Joved and honored thegze many years by 
successive generations of students, and by the larger 
world without collegiate bounds, has calmly and 
unhesitatingly answered that call which at last sets 
all noble souls free. Not as the old Greek king, over- 
shadowed by unspeakable tragedy, descended solitary 
into the grove at Oolonos, but peacefully, in the 
quietude of his beautiful home, surrounded by those 
whose lives returned to his in the uncounted min- 
istries of love, has the great teacher gone to the 
greater school beyond. Inthesimple nobility of such 
a life, elevated by unbroken devotion to truth, 
calmed by the presence of large and restful thoughts, 
unsullied by any stain, sustained by an unfaltering 
trust in the Invisible (:od, the world sees the greatest 
achievement ever attained by its children. There is 
nothing so beautiful wrought by any art, nothing more 
precious won by any struggle. Such a career discovers 
the latent greatness of the soul, and turns the ever- 
recurring skepticiem of men concerning the value of 
life into lasting faith. 

Only those who knew Dr. Hopkins can speak 
adequately of him, and it is impossible for them to 
epeak dispassionately. So large a place has he filled 
in their lives, so deep is their sense of indebtedness to 
him, so venerated and peculiarly honored has he been 
in their inmost thoughts these many years, that he is, 


and must remain, a man apart. The time may come 


when his services to kis time will be impartially 
determined ; but not at this hour, nor by those who 
received the impress of his large and catholic spirit. 
It is doubtfal if such a time will ever come ; for the 
real work of Dr. Hopkins was personal, and his real 
greatness was in himself rather than in any work of 
his hand that wil! remain now that heis gone. Not 
until the productive power of the mists that roll in- 
latid from the outlying seas is accurately measured 
will the essential greatness of a true and inspiring 
It was as a 
persobal influence upon individual lives that the 
famous head of Williams College expressed the noble 
thought that was in him, and transmitted the pure 
passion for truth which possessed his soul. 

Great teachers are rare in any age. - They appear 
among us at longer intervals even than the great 
poets, with whom they share the divine function of 
servipg men by breaking the bread of life to them. 
From Socrates onward one runs swiftly and almost 
in a breath over thoze whom the world has recog- 
nized as its greatest teachers. They have rarely 
been great scholars so far as attainment is concerned ; 
they have rarely been specialists in their mastery of 
departments of knowledge; but they have always 
possessed that insight into principles which separates 


the man of real scholarship from the pedant ; and 


they have been, in the phrase of a scholar who 
died for truth’s sake, awakeners of slumbering 
souls. From the day when the great teacher went 
about the streets of Athens forcing men to test their 
lives by an absolute standard of right in place of the 
relative standards of the Sophists, the supreme in- 
structors of men have never for a moment rested ip 
knowledge, but have pressed through it into charac- 
ter, and so havemnveiled that which is eternally the 
fundamental truth of life. In Dr. Hopkins’s teach- 
ing truth was never a thing apart from life; philos- 
ophy was never a mere speculation ; knowledge was 
never simple acquirement. Life itself—the personal 


struggle of the individual man after truth and 
strength—was never out of his thought; nor was 
the issuance of knowledge and truth in character 
- geyver absent from his instruction. He had a noble 
conception of man, and it remains one of the great- 
est debts of his pupils that they were never taught 


to break themselves into fragments; to become 
mere rationalists by restricting the discovery of 
truth tothe faculties of observation and reason ; to 
become mystics by rejecting the clear, swift im- 
pression of reality ; to become materialists by refus- 
ing to hear those voices which break the silence of 
every individual soul with assurances that its highest, 
dreams are prophetic. Dr. Hopkins held resolutely 
to the whole man in his apprehension of truth no 
less than in his practical work in the class-room ; 
and the paralysis of artificial analysis, the skepticism 
of distorted and fragmentary conceptions of life, 
never came as the result of his teaching. He had 
his system, bat he was never a man of systems ; 
reality was never obscured by the mist of speculation, 
and the fact was never tortured into confession of a 
lie. He had a singular healthfulness of mind, which 
showed itself in his unerring instinct for reality, and 
in the noble simplicity and Incidity of his style. 
The mists which floated about the altitudes of thought 
for young minds were always dissolving at his word 
and revealing definite outline and clear sweep of 
contour against the sky. He was never in any sense 
a professional philosopher, with a stock iu trade of 
historical knowledge and a trained dexterity with 
philosophical terminolegy. It never occurred to him 
to be obscure, to surround the problems of thought 
with any mystery of his own making. The questions 
with which he concerned himself were always vital 
to him; they took hold upon life; they contained 
the very heart of it; and he approached them as a 
man, not as a professional inquirer. It was this 
simplicity of nature which revealed his greatness to 
all who know how rare a quality it is, and how 
inevitably it grows out of great minds. It was this 
directness which made his dealing with the deepest 
questions at once so comprehensible and so pro- 
foundly interesting. It was this vital conception of 
truth which gave his teaching such ethical force and 
brought him intoa relationship with his pupils which 
gives their feeling for him something esoteric, 
something not to be communicated to those who 
have never shared in the experience. 

The charm of Dr. Hopkina’s method in the class- 
room lay in the personality of the man ; a personal- 
ity always impressive and at times wonderfully 


attractive ; a personality which instantly awakened 


respect and steadily deepened it into reverence. The 
amplitude of intellectual range did not check a vein 
of humor which often pierced the closest discussion, 
nor conceal a swiftness and finish of mental action 
which sometimes, when gentler measures failed to 
win an obstinate debater from an untenable position, 
secured eviction by summary process. The unfailing 
interest of those discussions, the variety and diver- 
sion which often marked them, the sense of adequacy 


-in the complete and symmetrical unfolding of the 


whole man.in his entire relationship to life-—all these 
remain an invaluable possession to those who hold 
them in memory. [bat something more and some- 
thing better remains: an attitude of mind to which 
no new truth is alien, a habit of thought at once con- 
servative and progressive. It is agreat gain in these 
days to possess the faculty of quiet, healthful growth ; 
the power to expand with the expansion of knowl- 
edge and to adjust one’s self by normal processes to 
the movement of the time. No pupil of Dr. Hopkins 
ever needed toreact against his teaching when, in the 
great field of life, he found himself compelled to face 
and settle great questions in the solitude of his own 
soul. The large, catholic spirit of the great teacher 
was in some respects the noblest of his qualities ; it 
preserved him from dogmatism, from narrowness, 
from the vices of theorizing, from the fatal blunder 
of closing the doors of his mind against new truth. 
And it has made it possible for his pupils, continuing 
the movement of his mind upon theirs, to stand in 
vital fellowship with their time, to rest immovable 
amid its eddies, and yet to move with its heaven- 
directed tides. In Dr. Hopkins’s long and noble life 
there was nothing more: characteristic, nothing 
nobler, than his attitude in the religious discussions 
of recent years. It has been an inspiring spectacle, 
amid so much narrowness and bigotry, to see the 
venerable thinker still serenely expectant of new 
truth, still nobly tolerant of intellectual difference. 
To the last hour of his life and in his laat published 
words the great teacher stood for freedom, for light, 
and for truth. It was this unfaltering faith in truth 
which separates him most widely from many of his 
contemporaries who lack both his passion for and 
his trust in the one great good for which he strove 
through his long life. | 

The supreme word in the vocabulary of philoso- 


phy, as in that of life, for Dr. Hopkins was Love ; to 
him that word contained the secret of «ll law and the 
heart of all truth. Behind all thuse processes of 
nature which we call laws, behind all those dis- 
closures of divine purpose in the working out of re- 
sults in character and life to which we apply the same 
word although we mean something very different, 
the great teacher discerned not only a Personal God 
but a God whose stainless and incorruptible righteous- 
ness flows out of love and returns to it again as the 
mists dissolved in rain return again to the seas that 
gave them birth. This conception not only delivered 
him from the narrowness and sterility of legalism, it 
gave his thought a deep and beautifal hopefulneas, 
aud it penetrated all his relations with life with a 
deep and winning sympathy. Noman of the century 
has passed through an old age more serene and fertile 


of calmness, faith, and noble interest in a world fast | 


receding from his view. If the truth he held so 
strongly and illustrated with such simple strength 
is to be judged by ita fruits, it cannot have differed 
in direction from, however much it fell short in 
degree of, the divine fact. To believe that love and 
truth are one in the last analysis is to hold life 
firmly, buoyantly, earnestly ; to repose calmly inthe 
midst of all change ; to expect always the better and 
the larger knowledge which life and the universe 
yield as constantly as the earth its flower and its 
fruit. 

Now that he is gone, the great place he filled be- 
comes more distinct. His impressive presence will 
be sorely missed, not only in recurring college fes- 
tivities, but on platforms where his calm spirit, his 
freedom from all bitterness, and his simple and noble 
eloquence have long been potential. To the college 
which his instruction advanced from obscurity to a 
leading placa among kindred institutions, his work 
will remain an endowment of inestimable value; to 
those who sat at his feet, and who have revered him 
as teacher and friend, his memory will abide green 
as the great hills which will henceforth keep their 
mute, majestic watch around his resting-place. 


THE ANDOVER CASE. 


HE long-expected decision in the Andover case 
will be found on another page. If the three 
Visitors had agreed that the Progressive Orthodoxy 
of modern Andover is inconsistent with its ancient 
creed, the decision would have been received with re- 
spect even by those who are most desirous to see theol- 
ogy emancipated from the manacies of traditionalism. 
The decision which has actually been rendered will 
hardJy be regarded with complacency even by those 
who have been most desirous to see the New Theol- 
ogy expelled from the Seminary. The result of the 
decision is that Professor Smyth is removed from his 
chair for utterances which are not his, while the 
other four Professorz, among whom the utterances 
complained of are to be distributed, are retained. 
And this result, confirming the suspicion that the 
secret motive of this prosecution has been, not even 
an honorable theological intolerance, but personal 
jealousy and ill-wili, has been reached by means of 
a device which we forbear to characterize or even to 
describe. Instead, we quote the account of the 
process from the colorless report in the New York 
‘¢ Times :” 

‘‘The technical ground on which the others escaped fs, 
indeed, trivial. At the trial it was agreed by both the conn- 
sel of the prosecutors and respondents that the case of Pro- 
fessor Smyth shouid be tried first, and the legal arguments 
in the case against him should cover the legal ground of all 
the cases. It s0 happened that the case of Dr. Smyth was 
closed on Saturday, when it was the agreement that the 
other Professors should make their statement on Monday, 
aud the cases be submitted without legal argument. It is 
now seen that Dr. Eustis had a providential faneral on that 
day to attend. President Svelye stated that Dr. Eustis con 
sented that the tria] should go on in his absence, and both 
sides were willing that it should. Tae statements of the 
Professors on that Monday wero printed in fall, and Dr. 
Eustis had therm to examine and study. Nevertheless, 
on Jane 4, when the board of Visitors met to vote on the 
question, Dr. Kustis refased to vote in the five cases of 
these Professors, on the ground that ha did not hear their 
statements. This refasal to vote by D-:. Eastis of course 
left Dr, Seelye on one side and Mr. Marshall on the other, 
and so the vote was tied aud ths charge fell to the ground.” 

We doubt whether the history of even ecclesiastical 
courts furnishes a parallel to this contrivance, en- 
abling the one who availed himself of it to secure 
the deposition of the one obnoxious Professor, and 
yet avoid the obloquy which would have fallen upon 
the court if the five had been removed. The injustice 
is none the greater, but is somewhat more palpa- 
ble, when it appears that the specific teachings from 
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the ‘* Andover Review ’ complained of by the prose- 
cutors happen, with perhaps one or two minor ex- 
ceptions, not to be from the pen of Professor Smyth, 
the only Professor who is to suffer from them. 

Whatever moral force might have attached to the 
decision of the case, apart from this extraordinary 
course of one of the judges, is broken, if not quite 
destroyed, by the dissent of President Seelye. Of the 
three Visitors, Dr. Eustis and Mr. Marshall are not 
known outside their own cities ; the one is a clergy- 
man, the other a lawyer, of not more than local 
repute. It is unquestionably true that Dr. Seelye’s 
judgment has been looked for with far more interest 
than that of his comparatively unknown colleagues. 
He is a man of national reputation as a theologian, a 
historical scholar, and an independent thinker. The 
fact that he holds that there is no necessary incon- 
sistency between the New Theology and the old 
Creed would outweigh the opposing judgment of his 
colleagues, even if the moral force of that opposing 
judgment were not effectually destroyed by the ex- 
traordinary circumstances which attend its rendition. 
The Trustees have also taken the occasion to in- 
vestigate the Professors. Such an investigation is 
by the statutes made their duty whenever circum- 
stances arise to call for it. All the facts before the 
Visitors were also before the Trustees. Their judg- 
ment is that the teachings of the Professors ‘‘ when 
correctly represented are not inconsistent with the 
creed which the Professors have signed.” This judg- 
ment is arrived at with only one dissenting vote— 
that of the Trustee who acted as one of the self- 
appointed prosecutors before the Board of Visitors. 
It is no derogation to. the Board of Visitors to say 
that the Board of Trustees coutains more than one 
jurist more eminent than Mr. Marshall and more 
than one theological scholar more eminent than Dr. 
Eustis. The total result isa judgment of acquittal 
by the most eminent of the Visitors, confirmed and 
ratified by the all but unanimous judgment of the 
Board of Trustees. Against this is a judgment of 
condemnation by one Visitor and a judgment of 
condemnation of one of the Professors and of 
agnosticism as to the others by the other Visitor. 
The public will find no difficulty in correctly estimat- 
ing the moral significance of this result. 

We have carefully refrained from expressing apy 
opinion concerning the legal merits of this case 
while it was pending. We shall continue to main- 
tain this reserve. On the technical question 
whether the teaching of Progressive Orthodoxy is 
in accordance with the creed of the Seminary we 
have no opinion to express; though the weight of 
authority, as the result of this trial, is certainly 
strongly that there is no inconsistency between the 
two. Nor shall we venture to discuss the legality of 
the action of the Board of Visitors. It is probable 
that the question will go to the Supreme Court. 
But that legality is certainly very doubtful. The 
Professors have been prosecuted, not for teachings in 
the lecture room, but for editorial utterances ontside. 
We do not believe that there is any court of Christen. 
dom which would have even entertained a complaint 
so founded. The Professor who did not write the 
objectionable words is condemned ; the men who did 
write them are acquitted. And this extraordinary 
result is attained because one member of the court 
elects to consider the proceedings valid against the 
one and invalid against the others. Whatever may 
be thought of the theological question, most men of 
worldly honor, not accustomed to those refinements 
which are happily reserved for ecclesiastical courts, 
will agree that Dr. Eustis was bound either to pro- 
test against proceeding in the case in his absence at 
the time, or to have adhered in his decision to his 
implied if not express waiver of the objection. It is 
at least doubtful whether the courts will give their 
sanc'ion to a proceeding so palpably irregular which 
leads to a result so palpably unjust. 


THAT “OTHER CASE.” 


EITHER the ‘* Congregationalist ” nor the ‘‘ Ad- 
vance” give their readers the facts in the case 

of Miss ——, reported in our columns two weeks ago, 
and of course do not tell the public whether in their 
jndgment one who leaves the heathen who have 
never felt the power of the Gospel in the bands of 
God, and adop«s no solation of the problem of their 
fv ure, is thereby incapacitated from teaching under 
the American Board in a foreign field. We are sorry 
that they do not see their way clear to report in this 
and other cases the correspondence to the public. It 


our contemporaries would unite with us in giving to | 
the Christian public the facts, however they might 
differ from us as to the principles to be applied. 

Both our contemporaries intimate, however, that 
Miss —— was not rejected by the Home Secretary ; 
and the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” states, apparently on 
authority, that the case is on the docket and will be 
presented to the Prudential Oommittee. We are 
glad to know that the Home Secretary has now de- 
cided to pursue this course, and we shall report the 
action of the Committee to our readers as soon as it 
is made public. We do not, however, believe that 
Secretary Alden has authorized the denial that Miss 
—— was rejected, still less the statement of an 
anonymous correspondent in the ‘‘ Advance ” that 
‘¢the Home Secretary has never given any intima 

tion in any quarter that it [the case] was settled.” 
Our readers will remember that Miss ——— sent her 
statement of her belief to Dr. Clark, with whom she 
had some personal acquaintance, and asked him to 
communicate the contents of her letter to Dr. Alden. 
He did so by sending the letter to Dr. Alden, who 
was at thattime in the West. Inreply Miss —- re- 
ceived the following : 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN Missions, } 
CONGREGATIONAL 1 SoMERsET STREET, 
Boston, May 31, 1887. ) 


Miss 

DEAR Miss ~—,--I have heard from Dr. Alden to-day 
in reference to your letter, from which | quote: ‘* It seems 
to me that Miss ——- needs time for a quiet examination of 


Scripture upon the important point of the Lord’s teachings 
in relation to those who have never felt the power of the 
Gospel of Christ—some in foreign lands, and some, as she 
properly says, in our own great cities.’” He alludes to the 
fact that you consider the question as bearing practically 
upon those here at home as well as upon those abroad, and 
says: ‘‘ Certainly our Lord’s instructions, and those of his 
Apostles, give no uncertain sound upon this subject, and it 
is certainly an exceedingly important subject in its practical 
bearings. It is one upon which our missionary teachers just 
now need to bave clear views, so that they can give the cor- 
rect Scriptural instruction to those whom they must contin- 
nously teach in the Biblical truths brought out in the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles. It seems to me that we are heid to 
this by our trust, acting in behalf of the churches of our 
constituency, as well as by the action of the Board at the 
last meeting. After a more careful examination of Script- 
ure, I hope Miss —— will see the plain werd of the Lord 
upon this serious and practical subject.”’ 

The above shows the position which Dr. Alden holds in 
reference to your letter. As the matter is in his hands, I 
can say nothing more, only to express my regret for such a 
conclusion. Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) N. G. CLarK, 


Miss —— regarded this letter as a distinct official 
notification, very courteously phrased, that, with the 
views which she entertained and had embodied in 
her previous letter, she would not be acceptable to 
the Board. So did her friends to whom the letter 
was shown. We have seen no reason to doubt that 
it was so regarded by both Secretary Alden and Sec- 
retary Olark. It seems to us incapable of any other 
construction. We are glad to be now assured that 
the Home Secretary has decided, without demanding 
of Miss -—-- any further consideration of the theo- 
logical question, to submit her application to the 
Prudential Committee. We shall report the action 
of the Oommittee on the case as soon as it is made 
public. Meanwhile we ask our readers to compare 
with Dr. Alden’s letter above Miss ——’s letter, and 
see what is the faith which Dr. Alden thinks, under 
the instructions of the Board at Des Moines, unfits a 
candidate for missionary appointment even as a Jay 
teacher. That faith Miss —— expresses in the fol- 
lowing words : 

‘*T do not believe the Bible gives any intimation that 
there will be a state of future probation, and I do not be- 
lieve in Universalism. I simply leave in God’s hands the 
future of those who seem not to have had in this life a 
chance to accept the salvation offered to all men, and feel 
that I do not understand, and do not need to understand, 
what his judgment will be upon them.”’ 

We must again guard our readers against doing 
Dr. Alden the injustice of imputing to him the 
denials which are made anonymously in his behalf 
by others. He has not denied that he intended Miss 
—— to understand jis letter as a courteous rejec- 
tion. He apparently honestly believes that the views 
quoted above unfit any one who holds them for mis- 
sionary service, and he does not mean to be an in- 
atrument in the appointment of apysuch. We differ 
from him in this opioion, thongh we do not condemn 
him for entertaining it, nor for governing himself by 
it. But we think our Congregational contemporaries 
ought not to leave it to an uudenominational paper 
to report tbe facts in this and kindred cases ; they 
should let the facts be known, and if they agree with 


would certainly be a gain to the cause of missions if j Dr. Alden in his opinions as te the qualifications for 


| grow up in the peatilential atmosphere of a home 
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missionary appointment, they should argue for those | 


opinions in a frank and straightforward manner. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


HERE lies before me a letter which I have not 
before dared to answer. It filled me with wrath. 
Wrath is sometimes both wise and right; but it is 
never wise, and rarely right, for any man to speak 
under the impulse of his wrath. Here is the letter, 
ora partof it. Unhappily, the case is so common 
that the printing of the letter will identify no one. 
The secret is as sacred now that the story is told as 
it was with the story untold : 


‘“ My most intimate friend comes to me introuble. This — 


is her case: She has a husband who has long been honored 
in the community in which they live. He is a church 
member, looked upon asa model of probity and upright- 
ness among his business associates. His wife has had un- 
bounded confidence in his goodness and purity, resting in 
them as a very tower of strength. Suddenly it is revealed 
to herthat he has for years been a frequenter of the brothel 
-—that he has taken in his arms those abandoned creatures 
of whose existence she has only heard vague rumors— 
always with horror. The knowledge scorches her soul: like 
lightning : can she ever have faith in any good thing again ? 
Stunned and sick at heart, she confronts him with the 
charge. He confesses all—breaks down with penitence and 
remorse, and begs forgiveness. Her love and respect for 
him have been sorely wounded. Now so many things stand 
revealed to her, as by apen of fire. She has, all uncon 


scious, suffered the punishment in her own person for his 


unholy indulgence. She has been ambitious for her family, 
and has striven beyond her health and strength to supple- 
ment her husband’s efforts to attain business success. She 
has labored, economized, and borne unnumbered sacrifices 
for this object. But no fruits have crowned her effsrts. 
Doing an apparently good business, he has never been able 
to clear himself of debt. It seemed strange to her, but, sus. 
pecting not, she tried to bear the disappointment and dis- 
couragement as best she could. At first she felt it would 
be impossible to forgive him ; but, moved by his penitence 
and tears, she says that, for their children’s sake, she will try 
to forgive him. She feels she cannot resume the relation of 
wife to him, but will fulfill all other duties so long as he 
leaves his sins behind him. He thinks thisis hard. I have 
commended her purpose. Am right?” 


The ineffable meanness of such a life ! 
ness of its treachery! The hollowness of it! 
falsity of it! The betrayal of the most sacred 
of all trusts—an unsuspecting woman’s heart! To 
take a woman’s love, to ask her for love’s sake 


The base- 


to leave home, father and mother, old associations. 


and endeared friends, and to surrender her sepa- 
rate existence and her very name, to put upon her 


the burdens of wifehood and motherhood, to permit 


her for love’s sake to go down to the very open door 
of death in child-bearing, and in it all to cheat her 
with a lying pretense of love and a Judas kiss—this 


seems to me the wickedest wickedness of which man’ 


is capable ; meaner than sneak theft, fouler than 
murder. I cannot think of it even now, as, after two 
weeks of vain effort to still the beating heart of indig- 
nation, I read again this letter, without a sense of 
horror and of loathing which I fear makes me unfit 
to give any answer to the question, What shall the 
wronged wife do? The moral sense that looks lightly 
at such a treachery as this, that makes jest of it, I 
cannot comprehend. Ican more easily understand 
the greed that lures a Judas on to betray his Lord, 
or the ambition that incites a Benedict Arnold, or 
the fury that drives into an insanity of rage the 
crazed assassin, or the sensuous appetite that converts 
the man into the lowest beast, than I can the marvel. 
ous meanness of a man who will take a woman’s 
heart and life into his keeping and treacherously 
abuse his sacred trust. There are sins which seem 
to me unpardonable. This is one of them. 


I try to lay aside, rather than to escape from, the 


heat which even now obscures my judgment, and 
answer as calmly asI can the question, What shall 
such a wife do ? : 

This crime does of itself annul the marriage tie. 
The two are no more one. It is, indeed, necessary to 
go through the legal process, to secure the legal 
evidence and sanction, in order that the separation 
may have the approbation of the law. But the 
decree of the court does not create the separation, it 
only recognizes a separation which crime has itself 


made complete. The wife owes no duty to such a 


husband ; he is not her husband ; by his own act he 
has ceased to be her husband. She owes duty only 
to her children. The one question for her to deter- 
mine is, What is best for my children? This isa hard 
problem. Shall she seek a legal separation, and so 
oring upon them the shame of a dishonored parent- 
age? Shall she live as wife with him whom she can 
no longer love and honor, and suffer her children to 
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from which this crime of crimes has banished mutual 
love and respect? Shall she try to hide from her 
children her own horror and shrinking from the 
treacherous and apostate father, and hope to make 


them true by being herself a lie? One is in a hard 


case who must choose between roads each one of which 
leads not only through thorns and briers, but through 
muck and mire. I can only say that in deciding 
this difficult question she has a right, she has a duty, 
to keep the question simple ; to put her treacherous 
husband out of mind ; to think only of her children ; 
to remember only that she is a mother. What the 
mother’s duties demand depend upon so mapy cir- 
cumstances—upop the children’s natures, upon her 
own health and strength, upon her power to compel 
her late husband to furnish some support or upon her 
capacity to support herself and he: children, upon 
the probable effect of public separation on their 
well-being, upon a score of circumstances differing 
in different. cases—that no one can give advice except 


some wise friend who knows those circumstances and 


can wisely estimate their bearing. 

Bat the husband is penitent, and pleads with tears 
for forgiveness, and thinks it hard that she can no 
longer be a wifeto him! Good heavens! Is this a 
man? Having deliberately made his wife a servant 
to his own mistresses, put upon her the burdens of life 
and spent the income in the brothel, cheated her with 
a pretense of love and the world with a pretense of 
piety, while all the time guilty of the basest treachery 


of which man can be guilty, he now thinksit ‘‘ hard” | 


that she does not give him, for a few tears, the love, 
honor, and respect which only probity and truth and 
manly virtue are ever entitled to; which most of us 
husbands wonder that our wives can give us at our 
best ; for what man is worthy of the love woman so 
lavishly bestows on his unworthiness? The husband 
strikes a dagger through the heart that was in- 
trusted to his keeping, and then imagines that he 
has only to kneel by the corpse and shed a few tears, 
and the stilled heart will begin to throb again! Do 
you not know, man, that love is dead, and you are 
love’s murderer, and that penitence and tears cannot 
raise the dead? No! No! The adulterous husband 
is a husbandno longer. He is a stranger; has made 
himself a stranger ; comes, if hecomes to his wronged 
wife at all, as a stranger ; and must win back her love 
and her respect, not merely as astranger, but as one, 
alas |! too well known to be easily trusted or readily 


_ loved. If he can prove himself worthy of love and 


of respect, give them to him ; but give them for his 
worth, not for histears. Pardon him, by all means ; 
it is not yours to punish: leave that to God. But 
protect yourself and your children. Forgive him. 
If by any effort of your own you can really arouse him 
to hate himself as all honorable men will hate him 
for his treachery till he has put it far away, and can 
fan to a flame in him any latent spark of manliness 
and honor, doso ; and may God help you. Butdonot 
deceive yourself, or let him deceive you, into the 
notion that penitence is repentance, or tears a sign 
of virtue, or that a sham love and reverence can ever 


serve the place of love and reverence that are 
genuine and spontaneous, or that they can ever be 


rendered to anything whatever but to a character 
that deserves them. 

God forgive all treacherous husbands and help all 
betrayed wives ! | LaIcus, 


The ‘*‘ Congregationalist’’ calls attention to the fact that, 
of the letters in regard to ‘‘ Secretary Treat’s Plan ’’ printed 


- by us, two were from members of the Corporate Board. 


Letters of irquiry were, it is true, sent to them by mistake. 
Of these, one favored the plan ; one did not. The ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalist ’’ also calls attention to the fact that several 
cities of importance were not represented in theletters pub- 
lished. We believe that nearly every place it mentions was, 
in point of fact, represented in our list. Of couzse we could 
only publish such replies as we received. We may add 
that besides the letter from the Rev. F. E. Clark, of Boston, 
printed in our issue of June 9, we have received three 


other belated replies, all favoring the Treat plan or some 


modification of it. This would materially increase the per- 
centage of those who hold that something should be done 
to bring the Board into closer relation with the churches. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


T the Missionary Rooms on Monday an important 
conference was held to discuss the present needs 

of the Hawaiian Islands. General Armstrong and his 
mother, some eighty years old, were present. Dr. J. 
P. Smith, a practicing physician from the islands, his 
sister, and some forty ladies and gentlemen, including 
the Secretaries of th American Board and Prudential 


| 


Committee, were alsoin attendance. Letters were re- 
ceived from President J. H. Seelye, the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, and the editor of the New York ‘‘ Observer,” 
expressing regrets that they could not attend, and warm 
sympathy with the object of the conference. 

Genera! Armstrong gave his opinion that the Board 
should at once send men out to assist the native pastors. 
He gave interesting and forcible facts to sustain his views, 
which had great weight, coming from one who was the 
son of a missionary born at the Islands. The depletion 
of the native population bas been due chiefly to the vices 
which the whale commerce carried there, and not to the 
effect of civilization upon the natives. The present 
exigency arises from the inadequacy of the native 
pastors to grapple with the problems of to-day of a 
sociological nature. There is needed at the Islands an 
industrial school on the plan of the Hampton Institute 
to train the sexes in co-education. There are now about 
44 000 of the native population, some 10000 Chinese, 
some 10 000 Portuguese, and large numbers of foreigners, 
commercial men and others, giving a population of 
some 80,000. These new features make it imperative 
that a force of new men should at once be sent. Dr. J. P. 
Smith spoke pointedly, and claimed that the Hawaiian 
race is not dying out. His sister gave an account of 
the great success of a society in which the boys and girls 
meet together on a level and of the uplifting influence 
upon them. It was touching even to tears to hear the 
venerable lady and veteran missonary, Mrs. Armstrong, 
express her convictions of the importance of the pro- 
posed new work, and her regrets that she {is not able to 
enter into it herself. If she could begin her life again 
she would goto the Islands, and enter with a!l her 
| might into the new move. 

Previeus to the conference the Board had decided to 
send out men, and the conference gave impulse and in 
spiration to the purpose. It is now twenty-five years 
since the Board left the work with the native pastors 
and veteran missionaries then on the field. The ability 
of these pastors to cope-with all the problems of civil- 
ization that have come upon them in the quarter- 
century has not been equal to the exigencies of the 
times. This in itself {s not a surprise, all things con 
sidered. The work of the Board on these Islands {s one 
of its brightest jewels. But now it needs to take hold 
with vigor to carry forward the work to complete suc- 
cess. This new move is one of the most important 
steps the Board has recently taken, and needs to be 
pushed with promptness and energy. 


_ The Legislature has passed a bill exempting the 
soldiers from the restrictions of the civil service law, 
and the Governor signed the bill. This act 1s severely 
censured. 


A pleasant feature of the week has been the 
visit of the ex-Confederate veterans under the com. 
mand of General FitzHugh Lee, and their participation 
in the celebration of the anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill on the 17th of June. Their reception here 
was royal, and the gray and the blue mingled in frater- 
nal pleasure. OBSERVER. 


THE ANDOVER ANNIVERSARY. 


NDOVER has been the exciting question of the 
week. ‘‘ What decision will the Visitors give ?” 
everybody asked, and no one could answer with any 
certainty this inquiry. None of the Professors had an 
intimation from the Visitors that they would be present at 
the anniversary exercises, or that they would give their 
opinion during the week. Contrary to former customs, 
none of the Visitors had engaged rooms at the Mansion 
House. Rumor had it that the Visitors would arrive 
Thursday evening and give the verdict Friday morning. 
Rumor also had it that the verdict would be a compro- 
mise, but no one guessed what the nature of the compro- 
mise might be. I think it was generally felt that all of the 
Professors would be censured and none of them removed. 
In this uncertainty the exercises of the week went on, 
the Trustees holding daily sessions, the Professors calm 
and full of cheer, the speaking at the alumni dinner 
Thursday being especially bright and expressive of 
confidence in the Seminary as itis to-day. Ino the late 
afternoon Mr. Marshall and Dr. Eustis appeared at the 
Mansion House. In answer to the inquiry, ‘‘ When 
will Dr. Seelye be here ?” they answered, ‘‘ At seven 
o’clock, if he comes.” He did not come. The two 
Visitors kept by themselves, were reticent, held a meet 
ing in the evening, and, it fe conjectured, took the final 
vote on the accused Professors to be sure of leaving no 
possible technical slip in giving their verdict. Their 
appearance Thursday evening was not assuring to the 
friends of the Professors, The absence of Dr. Seelye 
was. variously interpreted. Friday morning every- 
body expected to know the result. Soon after 
nine o'clock Dr. Eustis elipped briskly down stairs with 
a package of sealed envelopes, rapped at the door of 
the room occupied by the Trustees, handed one to them, 
and dispatched by a messenger one to each of the five 


accused Professors. Ina few moments the verdict was 


known ; the acquitted Professors made haste to go to the 
house of Professor Smyth and let him kaow that they 
did not enjoy their acquittal on a technicall'y, more 
especially as some of them wrote the articles for which 
Professor Smyth had been sacrificed. Feeling ran high, 
and every one seemed to be astonished at the extraordi- 
nary nature of the verdict rendered. Twelve of the 
Trus‘ecs had already instituted an inquiry when the 
case was opened before the Visitors. They delayed 
action ; meanwhile each of the twelve read all the ar- 
guments and facts that were given to the Visitors, and 
wrote deliberately his opinion ; these twelve opiaions 
were examined at the sessions held last week, and put 
into the hands of a committee to consolidate, and this 
opinion was printed, signed by the twelve, and ready to 
give to the public simultaneously with that of the 
Visitors. Thus the issue {s jolned; twelve of the 
Trustees take ground squarely against two of the Vis- 
itors and one of the Trustees. It is understood thit 
President Svelye voted for acquittal. The Trustees and 
the Professors will take the case to the Supreme Court, 
if they can getthere, having taken numerous exceptions 
at the time of the trial. It is also expected that the 
Seminary wil! go on as it is now administered until a 
final decision is reached in the court, which some of the 
prosecutors are quoted as saying may not be for five 
years. | 

Turning back to the proceedings at Andover during 
the week prior to Friday, there is a bright and hopeful 
account. Instead of my own opinion of the examiaa- 
tions I wijl quote a few sentences from the report of 
the examining commi.tee, of which President Buck- 
ham, of Burlington, was Chairman : 


‘*One impression which the committee received at an early 
stage of their work, and which was strengthened by every 
successive exercise of the various classes, is that the in- 
struction here given is pre-eminently Biblical; that a pro- 
found and unquestioning loyalty to the Word of God is 
held to be the necessary condition of all theological attain- 
ments. While less reliance was piaced on specific proof- 
texts than some members of the committee have noticed 
on former occasions, the final reference of all questions to 
the total deliverance of Scripture on the subj oct in hand 
was most marked and gratifying. The oldest member of 
the committee, who has been familiar with the work of the 
Seminary for the past forty years, affirms that the instrac- 
tion has never been more thoroughly Biblical than it is at 
present. The committee were pleased to notice, as bear- 
ing in this direction, the enlargement of the courses of 
Biblical study in the department of Biblical Theology and 


| Biblical History and Antiquities, and the evidences of great 


interest manifested and admirable work done by the 
graduates in these departments. 

‘* A parallel conviction produced in the minds of the com- 
mittee by the work of the classes, and one wholly consistent 
with the above mentioned, is that the instruction and disct- 
pline here imparted are wisely adapted to make the young 
men, in safe measure and with conservative limitations, 
broad. minded and independent thinkers and workers in the 
fields of Christian truth and life. A theological seminary 
should fit men toencounter the new and unforeseen quss- 
tions of the future, and this it can best do by putting upon 
them, under judicious guidance, the responsibility of work- 
ing their own way through some of the problems of the past 
and the present. It was obvious to your committee that, 
both by the methods of the classroom and by the large 
amount of work done through private study under the 
direction of the Professors, the students have been trained 
to reach convictions of their own which are for that rea- 
son more securely held and more effective in practical re- 
sults. 

‘* But the impression which, on the whole, remains the 
most fixed in our minds as we view our total expe:ience 
with the students in the class-room and in connection 
with the essays read and the public addresses delivered 
is that the Seminary is pervaded by an earnest, devout, 
evangelical spirit, full of loyalty to Jesus Christ and 
of sympathy with men in their needs and dangers, their 
opportunities, hopes, and aspirations. Interested as they 
manifestly are in the technical and professional studies 
proper to a theological course, we have been profoundly 
and delightfully impressed with the conviction that their 
supreme interest is in the actual service of God in the Gos- 
pel of his Son which is to be their life work. We cannot 
but think that the churches and the mission fields which 
will enjoy the services of these young men, so filled appar- 
ently with evangelistic fervor and love, will receive a rich 
blessing through them from the great Head of the church.”’ 


The graduating class numbered seventeen, five of them 
delivering essays of rare excellence. The parts of the 
two who have recently been rejected by the American 
Board, Mesers. Torrey and Noyes, were on the topics, 


‘*The Missionary Ideas under the Old Covenant” and © 


‘*The Missionary Motive in the Light of Christ’s Ual 
versality,” and were treated with a breadth of thought 
and spiritual insight that made people wonder why 
these young men should be held back from a service 
for which they yearn and seem to be exceptionally 
qualified to undertake. A neat plece of work was the 
part by Mr. Samuel Valentine Cole on the topic, ‘‘ The 
Historic Spirit.” I will quote President Buckham : 


**T would not dare, Mr. President, to say all that I have 
in my mind and heart to say with reference to the character 
of the young men with whom I have become acquainted 
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here. I will put a severe restraint upon my language, and 
say that a more manly set of men, of more vigorous intel- 
lects, or richer endowments of body and mind and heart, it 
has never been my good fortune to meet anywhere. And if 
you can show me in any profession or in any institution & 
company of men whe are their superiors, I should like noth- 
ing better than totake my wallet and start and walk a hun- 
dred miles to see the sight.’’ 

When Professor Smyth was called up at the alumni 
dinner he was received with a tempest of applause, re- 
peated again and again, which was the spontaneous 
outburst of expression of the love in which he is held. 
He preached in the Mount Vernon Church Sunday. 

The refusal of the two Visitors to confirm the elec- 
tion of Professor Woodruff, whose election by the Trus- 
tees is two years old, and who has done excellent work 
in the chair of ‘‘ Sacred Literature,” is regarded as & 
part of the scheme to sacrifice somebody. It is ex- 
pected that the Trustees will employ him to continue 
his work for the present, and the work of teaching next 
year will be in tho same hands as last year. The dis- 
cussion at the alumni meeting of the question of ‘‘ Caris- 
tlau Union’—seven denominations taking part—was 
manful and of a high intellectual order. There was 
not much denominational cant, and but little cheap 
sentimentalism. Professor Allen’s paper was rich with 
thought, and deserves to be printed and widely cir- 
culated. ODSERVER. 


METHODS IN CHURCH WORK. 
V.—MISSION WORK. 


By tne Rev. Smita 


OCAL mission work Is of two kinds—the mediate 

and the immediate. The mediate includes that 
done by county churches in outside neighborhoods two, 
three, or more miles distant from the regular church 
services—eo far that it is impracticable for persons to 
attend the stated means of grace. Into such districts it 
is the duty of the local church to send its members to 
establish Sunday-schools, social meetings, hold preach- 
ing services, and thus bring all the township and county 
within the influence of some form of religious instruc- 
tion: But these outside meetings in the county should 
never be established within two miles of the church, 
and where they are established should be under the 
management of one church, or at least one denomina- 
tion. The other kind of mediate miss{on work is that 
done by churches in large cities like New York and 
Chicago, in special wards and districts which seem to be 
given up to a particular class of people. The tmmedi- 
ate mission work is that which should be done by every 
church, in city and in county, within the reach of its 
own means of grace: the gathering in of the non- 
church-going into the regular church school and services. 
Mission schools in villages, smaller cities, and in larger 
cities, within consistent distance from the church, are 
mostly failures. They give an opportunity for a few 
good women and men to exercise their religious zeal 
and gather in a few children for a short time, but result 
in but little permanent good. They pauperize religion. 
A child should never be taken to a mission school who 
can be induced to attend the church school. Most of 
such mission Sunday-schools are a waste of time, money, 
and labor. They gather in a few for a very few years, 
but provide no permanent religious home; and hence, 
when pupils become eighteen or twenty years old, they 
are no longer contented to be mission scholars. The 
true way is to make your church so democratic and 
consistent In its methods that, instead of taking the 
poor off by themse]ves in a most unchristlan way, take 
them to the church school, and let them receive the best 
there is—as good as the best families have—and grow 
up in a church home ; then they will not feel that 
they are mission children at all, and their parents will 
not fee] that their children are religious paupers, but 
that they are honored ; and the poor man will honor the 
church for giving his children as good as the richest 
man’s child has. He will respect the church, not as 
condescending to give him its crumbs, but as honoring 
him and his child ; and the child will grow up with a 
self-respect and a respect for the church which no 
mission schoo] can give ; but, more and best, the child 
will feel he has a church home, and when he reaches 
young manhood will not be ashamed to be a mission 
scholar, but feel, so far as religious opportunities are 
concerned, that he is the peer and companion of any 
other. No class of persons are more susceptible to 
the unconscious {influence of a church home than such 
persons. Asarule, they become more proud of what 
they call thet7 church than the children of church peo- 
ple, and they also become the strongest mediums through 
which the church is to reach and gather Into its com- 
munion the non-church-going masses. Gather them 
into the church school, and you awaken their religious 
self-respect, and create a religious ambition, which no 
mission school can do. It is a question if the average 
mission Sunday-school does not do more harm than 
good ; but few—yea, almost non: »come from them 


into the church, while the children of non-church-going 


people brought into the church schoo] become the most 
hopeful candidates for conversion and church life. 
This carrying religious crumbs out of God’s house 
to feed the poor, as we take food out of our own 
homes to feed tramps, is a very questionable way of 
doing mission work. If our church schools are or- 
ganized on the’ right, true Christian basis, the children 
of the poor can be gathered into them easier, with less 
expense, less work, and better results than into a miesion 
school. Let every church school be also a mission 
schoo], and it will preserve such a vital connection 
between the church and the outside world as will most 
bless the church and the world. 

The same line of thought applies to all forms of 
church work. So far as possible, let it be done within 
the church, and not at arm’s length, or like crumbs 
thrown out of the window to the dogs in the street. An 
open, warm-hearted church is about all the missionary 
organization the worli needs. If your church {s £0 
made up tbat it cannot do this work, then disband and 
form a true church of Christ, and not try to maintain a 
religious club-house. 


TWO TALKS WITH WORKINGMEN. 
By Grorcr TALLMAN. 


FTEN, as I return from my after dinner walk, I 
pass through old Washington Square, and take 
my seat among the motley crowd which is gathered 
there. After looking over my paper, and languidly 
watching the people about me—the men with their 
pipes, the women with their babies, the children play- 
ing ‘‘ hop-scotch,” ‘‘ pot,” ‘* jackstones,” ‘‘ tag” (or even 
pitching the pennies earned by shining shoes for ‘‘ Two 
cents, mister—only two cents ; please, mister !"’), I occa- 
sionally fall to talking with the man nextme, It makes 
no difference what his appearance—very often the 
rougher the better. 

Not long since my neighbor was a one-eyed, no-collared 
mechanic, with a clay pipe in his mouth. He was a 
Union” brass molder, and our conversation showed 
that he was in the habit of keeping his one eye wide open. 
We began by talxing of the number of languages which 
one would hear as he passed along the benches in the 
park—French, Spanish, German, Italian, together with 
every porsible variety of English brogue. Then the 
conversation drifted, or rather was turned by my com- 
panion, to the question of immigration. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said, ‘‘and there are more of these people pouring in 
every day. Justthinkof it! Nine thousand yesterday. 
Last week six thourand men, without wives or children. 
No wonder it {s hard for us to get work at living wages.” 
I accepted his statements as correct (which indeed they 
proved to be), and asked him what he thought ought to 
be done about it. He had evidently heard the query 
before, and promptly replied: ‘‘In the first place, I 
would abolish Castle Garden. The immigrants who 
come over here ought to take their own chances. The 
way it is now, the Government looks after them until 
some contractor wants to go down and hire a gang 
instead of paying good wages toold men. If I had my 
way about it, we would pretty soon shut off these for- 
eigners altogether—at any rate, the Bohemians and 
Italians.” 

After a while he told me his history. He had been 
born in a small village in the center of the State. His 
father had been a Catholic and his mother a Protestant. 
He himself had never cared much for any church. 
‘* Haven't been in a church,” he said, ‘‘ for as much as 
ten years. The last time I was in one they charged me 
ten cents fora seat. I paid it, but I hadn’t been in the 
seat more than ten minutes before they came and told 
me that the people who owned the seat had come, and 
that I must move. I told them that I had paid for that 
seat and intended to keep it. They let me stay, and I 
never went again.” As I was interested in his views on 
this topic, we kept on talking about it. Pretty soon he 
said: ‘‘I don’t belfeve in churches, anyway. I don’t 
see any good of ’em. As I remember it, the Bible says: 
Wherever two or three were gathered together, there 
He would be. I don’t see any use of going to the 
churches, .. . If a man believes in God and a hereafter, 
he will get along just as well without any church. It 
seems to me that what they are kept up for mostly is to 
pay fat salaries to men who don’t do anything. Why 
don’t these preachers nowadays do like Paul—pay their 
way by making tents, or something of that sort ? 

. My wife goes to church occasionally, and she had 
the children christened, but I don’t care whether they 
keep in the church or not.” 

After this talk with the tradee-union radical, I quite 
enjoyed the next one which I had in the same fquare. 
Thie time it was with a maltster—better dressed than the 
brass molder and quieter in his manner. He told me 
that he believed in labor unions, but was not a member 
of any of them. ‘‘ Yet,” he said, “‘I will stand up for 
laborers’ rights as long as any union man. Last winter 


| was out of work ten weeks when I could have gotten 


a job at fifteen dollars a week if I had been willing to 
take the places of men who were on astrike. . . . Another 
time 1 had a boss who wanted me to do the bookkeeper’s 
work in addition to my own. I told him that if he 
wanted to get one man who would do two men’s work, 
he must get some one else ; and he did... . There are 
thousands of men outside of the. unions who feel just as 
Ido. We beilfeve in the workingmen acting together, 
but we think that most of these unions are badly 
managed, and we don’t like to go into them... . Last 
winter one of my friends was bullied into joining a 
union, and he hasn’t had a chance to doa stroke of work 
since.” 

When I asked as to how he could afford to remain 
out of work, without help from the union, he safd that 
he had several hundred dollars saved up, and that his 
family could livea long while before they were In danger 
of wanting anything. Then he began talking about his 
family, and he did it in a way that made me thoroughly 
like the man. He safd that he had a wife and two chil- 
dren—a girl of seventeen and a boy of sixteen. I asked 
if either of the children were at work. ‘‘ No, indeed,” 
he said ; ‘‘ the gir] was always in school until two years 
ago, and now she stays at home and helps her mother. 
I won't have her go out and do work so long as I can 
make anything myself. In some of these stores the girls 
are all right, and in some of the factories, but in most 
of them they get into a bad way of living. My little 
girl never thinks of going about in the evenings, and 
even daytime she doesn’t go anywhere without her 
mother, unless it {s to church. ... My boy is stfll in 
school. He goes to the Catholic college. I don’t 
intend to have him learn a trade. There is no chance 
for anybody now atatrade. I want him to bea } book- 
keeper, or something of that sort.” 

With this man, too, I talked about the church, and 
found him thoroughly devoted to it. His views of life 
have been strongly marked by the influence of the 
priests. His devotion to his family and his devotion to the 
church seemed to be but different sides of the same ele- 
ment in his character. When I contrasted him with my 
radical acquaintance of a few evenings before I could 
not help being strongly impressed with the importance 
of the work which the Catholic Church is doing. Asa 
student of politics I have found this Church opposed 
to every progressive idea which has enlisted my sympa- 
thy. I naturally think of {t as a dead weight of resist- 
ance to every reform. Judged as a factor in political 
life, it merits this characterization. But when we turn 
from public life to private life, we find that this great 
bulwark of conservatism is dolng a work quite as im- 
portant as that of the political reformers whom she 
80 stubbornly resists. The family of the churchless 
artissn was to him a matter of secondary importance 
He left it to shift for itself while he worked and talked 
for the advancement of the class to which he belonged. 
The devout Catholic, on the other hand, held aloof from 
the labor unions, which his priests condemned, and de- 
voted himself heart and soul to the elevation of the boy 
and girl committed to his charge. He was far the finer- 
grained man of the two, and his influence for the eleva- 
tion of his class will be the greater. The inspiration to 
social progress comes from the quiet of the home rather 
than from the turmoil of the market-place. It springs 
from the love of those about us rather than from the 
hatred of those above us. As Lowell says, ‘‘Our heal- 
ing is not in the storm or In the whirlwind, but will be 
revealed by the still, small voice that speaks to the con- 
science and the heart, prompting us to a wider and wiser 
humanity.” 


THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD. 


THE CONVENTION AT OMAHA. 
By Tue Rev. W. P. Evans. 


HE General Synod of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States was the first of the great ecclesias- 
tical bodies in this country to select Omaha as {ts place 
of meeting, having made that choice at Harrisburg, Pa., 
two years ago. The convention which has just closed 
was the longest in the sixty-six years of the Synod’s 
history. The meetings at York, Pa., and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in 1864 and 1866, were probably more 
exciting, because of occurrences which soon afterwards 
resulted in the disruption of the Church, but the Omaha 
convention was but little behind these in the intensity 
of the interest manifested and {mportance of the business 
transacted. Although the fear had been expressed that 
the great distance and increased expense of traveling 
would occasion a small attendance, the opposite was 
realized, as nearly all the delegates were in their places. 
Among the numerous visitors who were present was 
Inspector C. H. Rappard, of St. Chrischona Mission In- 
stitute, near Basle in Switzerland, from which instil. 
tution there are 250 pastors laboring in this country, to 
whom the Professor is paying an official visit. 
The Rev. 8. A. Ort, D.D., of Springfield, Ohio. 
President of Wittenberg College, was elected President 
of the Synod, 
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For several years efforts have been made to secure the 
use in the different synods of uniform parochial blanks, 
so that it might be possible to publish in the m{fnutes of 
the General Synod tabulated statements showlog the 
work of every congregation. A statistical secretary was 
appointed two years ago, and, as a result of his labors, 
such reports were obtained from all but two of the 
smaller synods. The statistical report showed that dur- 
ing 1886 there had been fn connection with the district 
synods of the General Synod 1,245 churches, with a 
membership of 134,710. The net gain over losses by 
death and otherwise was 5 298. These churches have 
property to the amount of $6,551,017, which is encum- 
bered with $408,592.51 indebtedness. The local ex- 
penses for all objects were $632,362.42. The total 
benevolent contributions for the year amounted to 
$148,312 98, 

The reports of the various Boards Indicated that notice- 

able progress had been made during the previous two 
years. The expenditures of the Board of Foreign 
Missions have been $63,731.22. There are connected 
with the Guntoor Mission in India 4 ordained miss{ion- 
aries, 2 ordained native pastors, > evangelists, 17 cat- 
echists, 98 village preachers, 814 prayer-nouses, and 
314 villages containing native Christians. At these 
mission :tations there are 9,530 baptized members, in- 
cluding children ; 5816 of these are regular commu- 
The accessions since the last blennifal report 
were 2.560. This Board has another mission at Muh- 
lenberg in Liberfa, with one miesfonary and one 
ordained native pastor, that hae 122 pupils in the 
schools, 87 communicants, and 160 scholars in the Sun- 
This mission has on its farm 21,000 coffee 
trees, and’ during the past two years realized $2,113 35 
from the sale of coffee. Several new stations have re- 
cently been opened ifn the [nterlor. 
t The Board of Home Missions has expended %61,091.- 
88; 120 missionaries have been employed, wko have 
been able to gather {nto the church 3,176 new members, 
and have raised in thelr mission churches, for all pur- 
poses, $203 863.86. 

The Board of Church Extension has received from a)] 
sources—gifts, legacies, and returned loans—$63 628 83. 
Forty-three congregations have been assisted, and 
thereby helped to secure property the estimated value 
of which is $280,000. A special agent has been at work 
fora few months obtaining lots for church sites in the 
growing towns of Nebraska and adjacent States. He 
has obtained property tothe amount of $8 000. During 
the seesions of the Genera! Synod this Board recefved 
gifts of lots in Omaha valued at $10,000. The Synod 
resolved to devote $60,009 to foreign missions, $65 000 
to home missions, and $70, 000 to cours extension 
during the next two years. 

The subject of education received a great deal of 
attention, and a new board was created to have in 
charge the interests of existing institutions, and to locate 
and establish new ones, particularly in the West. Some 
preliminary work has already been done looking to the 
founding of a college in Nebraska or Kansas. Propo- 
sitions were received from a number of cities in these 
States, the most notable of which came from Atchison, 
Kan., and Beatrice, Neb. The former place offered 
50,600 toward a college building, one-half interest in 
the profits of 400 acres of land in a desfrable part of the 
city, with twenty acres for college campus, snd a list of 
over 200 persons who were ready to enter as students as 
soon as the echool should be open. The offer from the 


city of Beatrice was not at first so liberal ; but the peo- 
ple were so much in earnest that they chartered a train 


of cars and conveyed the entire Synod, to the number 
of 350, to their town, 105 miles from Omaha, and enter- 
tained them there on Wednesday, June 8, exhibiting 
the proposed college site, and pointing out the advan. 
tages of their growing city. Having learned something 
of the offer of the rival city, they were on hand promptly 
the next day, ready to give bonds to insure the erection 
of a building to cost not less than $50 000, on a suitable 
site, with ample grounds for a campus, an undivided 
interest in 200 acres of land adjacent to the city, and 
200 students the first term after the school should be 
opened. It was finally decided.to leave the location 
of the college to the wisdom of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The letter of the Bishops of the Protestant Eptisco- 
pal Church on Christian Unity was placed in the hands 
of a committee, of which the Rev. E. J. Wolf, D.D., of 
the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, was chairman. 
The report of this committee expressed a deep sense of 
the evils which mark the divisions of the Christian 
Church, and a readiness to enter into brotherly confer- 
ence with other bodies for the removal of these evils ; 
but held that the restoration of organic unity at the 
present time was neither desirable nor practicable. It 
stated that, while holding earnestly to the Nicene Creed, 
this body cannot consent to the view that this {fs a suffi- 
cient statement of the Christian faith, as it fails to guard 
against grievous errors which have crept into the church, 
and is silent on the sacraments, the proper adminis- 
tration of which isa vital feature of faith and order, 


| 
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On the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate” the ground was taken 
that no particular form of church government 1s pre- 
scribed by the Gospel, or essential to {ts success, yet 
declaring a willingness to accept the Episcopate as It 
obtained in the Apostolic Church, and as it was under- 
stood by the great body of Reformers, both Anglican 
and German. The report was adopted, and a committee 
of three clergymen and three laymen was appointed to 
hold further conference with the committee of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church touching the vital question 
of mutual recognition and co-operation, and this com- 
mittee was instructed to maintain the position that true 
Christian unity must arlse out of a common faith, and 
to offer as*the best basis for this end the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the historic basis of Protestantism, and by com- 
mon consent the most catholic expression of the com- 
mon faith. The Rav. M. Valent!ne, D.D., LL.D, Prest- 


dent of the Theological Ssminary at Gettysburg, Pa., is. 


the chairman of the committee charged with this duty. 

On the subject of Sunday-schools the Rev. H. L. 
Baugher, D.D., who represents the Lutheran Church in 
the International Lesson Committee, introduced and ad- 
vocated the follow!ng resolutions, which were adopted : 

‘‘Inasmnch as, for twelve years or more, for the sake of 
uniformity, our Sunday-schools have been using the ‘ Inter- 
national Sunday-School Lessons,’ and in all that time have 
been unable to secure any recognition of the general church 
festivals, or any plan by which we can, with any adapta- 
tion or suitableness, observe even the landmarks of the 
Christian year, 

‘© Resolved, That the Christian system, as set forth by the 
‘Christian Year,’ is more valuable than uniformity of 
lessons without it, and that therefore this (ieneral Synod 
shall appoint a standing committee to propose or join with 
others who may he appointed from other Christian bodies 
in proposing a scheme of Bible study which shall recognize 
and harmonize with the main features of the Christian year, 
for the use of our schools and all others who may unite 
with us therein. 

** Resolved, That this committee be not limited as to the 
length of time in which ‘it shall go over as nearly as possible 
the whole Bible. 

‘* Ztesolved, That it be discretionary with this committee, 
viewing the signs of the times, to issue their work before 
the next meeting of the General Synod or not, but that they 
shall report, if possible, their whole proposed scheme at our 
next meeting.”’ 

The Rev. E. J. Wolf, D.D., 1s the chairman of the 
committee for this purpose. If there is any real desire 
on the part of Christian people at large for such a mod- 
ification of the scheme of Bible study now presented 
by the International Lesson system, the opportunity is 
offered for that desire to manifest itself. 

Some years ago there was an unsuccessful attempt 
made to keep the General Synod in session over two 
Sundays. This time the final adjournment was not 
reached until the evening of the second Saturday, and 
for that reason the delegates were unable to start away 
before Monday. When they took their departure, it 
was with the settled conviction that, from the time 
when, at the ‘opening meeting on the evening of 
the first day of June, General John M. Thayer, Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, and the Hon. W. J. Broateh, Mayor 
of Omaha, had delivered addresses of welcome, through- 
out their entire sojourn, they had enjoyed such un)im- 
ited hospitality as was in harmony with the wide ex. 
panse and wonderful wealth of this western portion of 
our great country. 


THE RECENT CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS 


AT CARLISLE, ENGLAND. 
By M. McG. Dana, 


HE Nineteenth Congress of the Co-operative Socie- 
ties of Great Britain convened at Carlisle Msy 30, 
with five hundred delegates in attendance. Judge 
Thomas Hughes presided, and ina brief opening address 
stated some of the resultants of the movement, anu point- 
edly referred to the peril before it at the present, which 
threatened, in his opinion, to jeopardize its past success. 
This peril, he claimed, was the substitution for'a guiding 
principle of ‘‘ centralization” as opposed to ‘“‘ federa. 
tion.” The first great problem of British labor had been 
solved, inthat ‘‘ distribution ” had been organ{zed satis- 
factorily. Co-operation had taught English working- 
men how to get full and fair value for the wages of 
their work ; now remained the second problem, yet to 
be solved ; wiz., could it help them to get full and fair 
value for the work itself ? Judge Hughes’s address was 
a manly, straightforward presentment of the history 
and promise of co-operation, and no one’s words are 
more entitled to consideration than his, as no one has 
been more unselfishly deyoted to promoting its in- 
terests. 
A firm believer in the righteousness as well as practi- 
cability of the scheme of co-operation, Mr. Hughes has 
for years worked for its advancement, sacrificing his 
own political prospects through his unflagging loyalty 
and public advocacy of it. ‘' Tom Brown,” as he is 
better known to us, has always stood in the front rank 


of that noble coterie of men who have espoused this 
principle and labored to secure {ts extended applica- 
tion. Some grand names are associated with the co- 


operative movement in England, which are of them- 


selves sufficient to commend it to favor this side 
of the Atlantic, such as those of Robert Owen, who 
antedated the Rochdale Ploneers ; Harriet Martineau, 
Canon Kingsley, Professor Maurice, Dr. John Watts, 
Charles Howart, the Marjuls of Ripon, George J. 
Holyoake, and others of less fame who wrought with 
like devotion. 

As evidence of the magnitude of this movement, take 
the fact that there are now about one million of men 
enrolled as members of the co-operative body. The 
report submitted to this Congress showed that there 
were in England and Wales 984 societies, classified 
thus : retail general, 884; retail special, 28; wholesale, 
1; productive, 42; and 19 various.. The aggregate 
membership In these organizations was 681,482; and 
the sales for the year amounted to £24 723,285. The 
net profit was £2,357 635. Scotland has 305 cc-opera- 
tive societies, whore net profits were £525,825, with 
121,586 members. In Ireland there are nine societies, 
which are equally prosperous. The total amount of 
business done by all these foots up £32 533 539, upon 
which a net profit was declared of £3,135,741. 


success attained. Co-operative trade has been largely 
extended by means of branch stores erected by well- 
established societies. In Huddersfield William Thomson 
& Sons have signalized their adoption of the co-opera- 


tive principle in its best phase, by forming an ‘‘ indus- 


trial partnership,” the first of its klnd in England, by 
which the employees share with the firm fn the profits 
of the business. 

Of the eight new productive societies formed during 
the year, the more notable ones are the Keighly Iron 
Works Society and the Burnley Self-Manufacturing 
Society. Another significant fact is the pending effort, 
almost concluded, to establish two scholarships In Oriel 
College, Oxford, by the Cc-operative Union. In fact, 
the attention paid to the educational interests of the 
members of these co-operative associations {s constantly 
increasing, and is but another indication of the wide 
public movement in English cities to establish technical 
schools or classes and make English workmen more 
skillful and better able to compete with those of other 
countries. To co-operation is due the great improve- 
ment in the condition of British laborera. The ploneers 
of the movement, who at the outset pointed to the fact 
that in labor districts every 100 shops depended for 
ma{fntenance upon 4 000 poor families, who paid yearly 
£10,000 for having their humble purchases handed over 
the counter to them, have realized their ‘‘ Utoplan 
prophecy,” as it was termed, that by co-operation 
this sum would be saved to the pockets of those 
combining, and at the same time they themselves 
secure better supplies. For common experience has 
now proved that, as a rule, every store of 4,000 mem- 
bers makes more than £10,000 annually. Indeed, 
this figure has been exceeded, as at Sowerbridge and 
Penicnick, where, with less than 3,000 membership, 
£14,000 has been the yearly profit. Leeds, with 20,000 
members, made £59,000 annually, and the Oldham 
co operators, with like numbers, netted last year £90 000. 
These facts point thelr own moral, and demonstrate that 
for the workingman ‘' economy {fs fortune.” As Mr. 
Holyoake well put it in his elaborate and admirable 
address before this Congress, ‘‘ Economy gave to the 
co-operative movement its method, and equlty its charm 
and power. 
thropy, nor a scheme of benevolence, nor a form of 
Utopian sentimentality, but a 5siness, which has to pay 
like any other, and does it.” Productive societies are 
now multiplying in Great Britain, and the opposition of 
outside storekeepers is moderating. Indeed, the busi- 
ness influence of the Co-operative Unions {s now so great 
that it can be wielded in their own defense. Through 
them have come better habits, better homes, a general 
thrift to the workmen who are members, which are 
evident to every one acquainted with the communities 
wherein they exist. This Congress {s in itself a sign of 
the character and scope of the movement. Foreign 
countries sent their delegates to it this year, and every 
annual session attracts wider public attention. Co- 
operation is now ‘‘ the new law of civilization,” and by 


it has been attained what never could have been realized 


through competition. With the increasing intelligence 
of workingmen the world over, it cannot but be that 
this movement is bound to spread. Through the power 
of co-operation during the last twenty-five years the 
working class in England has been enabled to do a busi- 
ness amounting to £361,000,000, with an accruing profit 
to them of £29,500,000, In fact, few, comparatively, are 
aware of what has been wrought by these co operators, 
Not only have they the control of large capital, but 
they publish newspapers, a wholesale volume of no 
mean value, they erect fountains, subscribe to hospitals 
and general charities, they own libraries, reading-rooms, 
and are now especially agtive in establishing sclence 


This ig 
considered a remarkably good exhibit, and atteststhe - 


Co-operation in the store is not a philan-. 
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classes and promoting technical instruction. Such are 
a few of the leading facts of this remarkable Congress 
M:rked by great enthusiasm, noteworthy for the quality 
of ius members and the wisdom and digni'y of its de- 
liberations, it was indeed a gathering full of suggestive 

fats and fruitful hopes. If labor wiil everywhere 
advance along this line, the better day will have come, 
ard improvement in the character and cordition of the 
Wage class through it be opened. In this country we 
have some advantages not possessed in Eigland for the 
catryiog out of this cooperative principle. If wisely 
guided, if a growing regard for the weal of all ani 
nates our manufacturers and capitalists generally, 
through co-operation can results be realized in this 
country equal to any shown before this Congress. The 
example of our Eoglish friends is worthy of our stucy 
and emulation. In the cooperative cause, 1 am per- 
suaded, lics the hope cf the laboring man, and through 
its extension will come that ‘‘ condition of social life in 
which {t shall be impossible for a man to be depraved 


or poor.” 


THE ERA CF THE ENGLISH CITIZEN. 
By WALTER H. Pace. 


HEN Victoria became Q 1een, the foremost Eng 

lishman was the Duke of Wellington In the 

jubilee year of her re gn the foremost Eaglishman ts 

Mr. Gadstone. The difference bet ween these men, their 

achie. ements, and al] that each stands for, isan accurate 

measure of the growth of the E.glish people during this 
mo t crowded haif.century of their life. 

There are no higher public viriues than the distin 
guisbiog quality of the ereat Duke an‘ the dis:foguish 
ing q sality of the great Commoner Ooe wasa military 
hero becau-e the direcil n of Eagiish development in his 
time made heroes of great men. But the direction of 
Eoglish development fn our time makes great py nlic men 
leaders of the people. In place of defending the Klagdom 
the foremost duty bas bec »me the building up «f its sub- 

ects intocit'z ns It was Eogland that Wellington fouebt 

for ; tis Evglish men that Gladstone works for The 
motive of one was to add luster to the Crown, whatever 
it cost the people; the motive of the other is to broaden 
the «pportutii-s of the people. though the Crown be 
come, as it is, a m+re reminiscence. 

F fy years ago the E giish had that same large and 
comfortable self pride they have now, and they /ooked 
on their civilization and even their commercial suprem- 
acy with the ssme confidence in its perpetuity that th-y 
have now. But it ie not bard. in looking beck over ti is 
half century, to see tha! E.gland s lead rebip was by no 
means securely established then. There bas arisen within 
this r-ign the actual fear of invasion. Within thisreign 
the K ngdom has been greatly agitated abut a Franco 
Spsnish marriage It is only under the present sover. 
eizn that the Eeglish crown was not worn by the rame 


bead that wore alto. the crown cf a little C ntinental 


kingdom which might tn our time have been the cause 
of mary embarrassments M st of all. it was {in this 
reign that Great B to rule the seas with 
merchant as her great sailors bad never ruled 


with her navy ; for free trade gave Eogland the secure 
| Ireland has only 620000 members, while the Roman 


leader-h'p of the commercial era of m sdern history. 

In 1843 five years after the Q teen's accession nearly 
one-t: icd of the male adults ip Eagland and W.les could 
not write their nsm:s, and for'y nine p+r cent of the 
women could not Is 1832 when young B rjimip 
D sraeli first stood for the Huuse of Commons, there were 
thirt: five votes cast in a)]—twelve for him and twenty- 
thre fur his cppooent: fer there was Lo approach to 
popular government in Eogland then. Canada was a 
disiracted colony. Australia was aconvictcamp The 
East India C mpany 1ul din India. Women stripped 
to their waists were beasts of burden ia the mines. The 
agricultural laborer was a villein. The Q ieen could 
have used the p wer, not then gone from the throne and 
not yet formally taken away, of dismissing her min'sters 
at her pleasure, without a protest. E gland was yet a 
kingdom which indeed, did have brave defenders and 
energetic adventurers ; but {is great men were warriors 
or dipiomati-ts. as the great men of mere kingdoms had 
always been Tne building up of citizenship was not 
one cf the tasks of the statesman ; the chief method of 
dealing with poverty was almsgiving ; and what we call 


 poctal tclence was hardly known. 


lt is a significant fact that except Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
bright no man has made his entrance into pubiic life in 
Eugland these fifty years who can be reckoned amosg 
the great men in Eogiith history. Peel, Pslmerston, 
Giadstone Disraeli, and the rest were already in Pariia 
ment, or had been, when the refgn began. The time 


ha» not been fruttiess of great men, but the direction of 


their development has changed L beral movemente 
ep) st many and do not abuo: mally develop a few as im- 
perial oveméentsdo. The story of the reivn, therefore, is 
not tue recital of the deeds of ministers, but the narrative 
of the rise of the people. The distinctive work of the 
time has been the broadening of individual opportunity, 


as the distinctive work of the preceding time had been 
the building up of the roya: power. And the great 
achievements of the reign bave been the work of the 
common people. Sometimes their steps forward have 
been registered in the laws, but the laws have been at 
best but a confession that the people had won and a 
guarantee that they should retain the bencfits of their 
agitation. 

The beginning of one of there great democratic move- 
ments had been made five years before Victoria came to 
the throne. The date of the first R-form bill, which 
followed an agitation against rotten boroughs, is 1832 
Toen the county constituencies were increased from 52 
to 82 and 56 boroughs were disfranchised ; 31 which 
had sent more than one member each to the Commons 
were reduced to one member each; 22 new boroughs 
were allowed to send two members each, and 24 new 
ores, one member. The number both of Scotch and 
Irish members was increased. But this was a mere 
beginning. It was the first answer to a demand, then 
faintly made, for something like real representative 
government, It was not until 1867-68 that the borough 
svetem was again attacked, and then lightly. But in 
1884, by the Representation-of-the-People Act, and in 
1885 by the R:distribution Act, representative govern 
ment ina broad sense was established. Householders 
and lodgers in the counti-s became electors, as well as 
householders and lodgers in boroughs, and the ruffrage 
was 8° extended in other ways that about 2 500 000 more 
men were made electors. This is, of course, the great 
achievement of the reign ; for it is the political emanct!- 
pation of the Eoglishman. But it is only the political 
«xpression of a similar change that has been wrought in 
other than political ways. 

The Anti Corn Liw League and the winning of free 
trade in the early years of the relgn were the commer. 
cial expression of the same popu'ar movement. This 
latter in effect added more territory to the British domin- 
{ons than could have been added by arms, and at the same 
t me prepared the way for the other steps in the develop. 
ment of the people that were afterwards taken. The 
penny post, of course, preceded and made possible 
poplar growth in every direc fon. 

B sides the commercial and the political emancipation 
of the people, along with these there has been the devel. 
opment of popular schools. For higher education Eng- 
land was well «quipped long before the Victorian era, 
but in the diffu-ion of education the country was singu- 


Jarly slow. As late as 1863 the illiteratesin England and 


Wal: s were 23 8 per cent. of the males and 33 1 por cent. 
of the females, and provision was not made unti) 1879 for 
the instruction of all the children of school age. It is 
noteworthy, too, tbat now there are four university col 
leges for ecmen. It was a great change from the tradi 
tional English system of regarding p>pular education as 
a charity to regarding itasaduty. Yet this has taken 
place in our own day. 

And the same wide movement has not left the Church 
unchanged. A victory over the old State ecclesiasticiem 
was w-n more than fiffy years ago. But it was rot 
un'i 1869 that one of the greatest measures of M-. 
Gladetone’s champloning, the disestablishment of the 
Irish Courch, was carried, in spite of the fact (ind these 
later statistics show the ratio) that the Eoglish Church in 


Church has nearly 4000000, to say nothing of the 
saveral Protestant sects. Tols change carried with it 
educational and financial changes all which made for 
Nberality It sh: uld not be forgotten that, although 
Jews had for a considerable period been eligible to some 
public « fi es (Str. then Mr., Moses Montefiore having 
been Sheriff of London the very year of the Q1een’s 
accessior) the first Jaw took his seat in Parlisment 
though Jews had before been elected, on July 26 1858. 
Nr was the University Test bill, whereby for the first 
''me lay students of whatever faith were admitted tothe 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge on equal terms 
with members of the Church of England, passed until 
1871 

Fvllowing the disestablishment of tbe Irish Church, 
and as a companion measure, came Mr. G adstone’s 
I-ish Land bill of 1870, whereby the old doctrine of the 
landlord's absolute right received its death-blow and a 
certain prorerty partnership by the tenant was recog- 
nized. In the same jine, but stfll longer step forward, 
is the yet postponed measure of Mr. Gladstone for Irish 
Home Rule, upon which he was defeated last year. 
Much of Eaglish history daring the reign is Irish history, 
and no part of the great popular movement away from 
kingliness toward democracy is more instructive than 
this) While every popular advance has been made by 
popular agitation, the melancholy career of O Connell, 
the Young Ireland movement, the Fenian Soctlety, and 
the Lind League, some by their success, some by their 
dismal snd hinderiag failures, have taught the lessoh 
that, though kings have risen by sheer physical force, the 
people have never yet so risen. Every movement in the 
Kiogdom for popular advancement has been made by 
popular agitation, as the Free Trade movement was won. 
Bat it has not yet happened, since the rise of the Eagiish 
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pe p'e began, that physical force has helped forward any 


cause for popular advancement. But it has never failed 


to obstruct. 

It would fill a book (Indeed, it has filled many and 
made a wholly new literature) to follow the great Vic- 
torlan movement, of which Mr. Gladstone has been the 
leader, for the emanc!pation and the develorment of the 
English citizen in all ite directions. But there is one 
direction which cannot be passed over in the briefest 
review, and this, straugely enough, has been registered 
in the law’s changes by hardly more than a single impor- 
tant enactment. A Trades-U.ion bill was passed in 
1871, and the employee is now the equal in a contract 
with the employer. Laws have been passed regulating 
the employment of women and children and r quiring 
be'ter sanitary conditions of labor than workmen for- 
merly had. But all these enactments give no hint of the 
rise of the Eoglish wage-worker, the growth of trades- 
unions, the adoption of arbitration whereby the greatest 
men in Evogiand sit as urptires in disputes between 
employers and employees, and the growth of co-opera- 
tion whereby the great modern problem how to divide 
the products of work and savings fairly has been sol ved— 
or, if not solved, surely made easier. Al] these are as 
legitimate results of the Gladstonian direction of Eoglish 
development as adding to the Queen’s titles is character- 
istic of the Wel'ingtonian direction under Disraeli and 
Salisbury. This is by no means an end of the catalogue 
of acts of Parliament and of acts by the people whereby 
the Victorian era is entitled to be called the era of the 
E.glish citizen. Convicts are.no longer transported, 
suciety having assumed responaibility for its own cutcasts 
and penology haviog become aacience Executions are 
no longer public. Seamen are protected from unsea- 
worthy ships, and artisans from uohealthful surrc unod- 
ings. The first psgeant the Quxen made through one 
part of London since sbe becsme a widow was recently 
made to dedicate a building where the poor may learn 
that cleanliness is possible without riches and that diver- 
sion need not mean indecency or immorall'y. 

This era of p pular growth has been an era also of 
imperial extension. For the free ccmmerce of a free 
neople has outdone diplomatists at their own ta‘k. Tha 
Queen's subj cts in the colonies are greater in number 
than a Ceesarian or Napoleonic ambition weuld be con- 
tent with. In Europe they number 177 620 (this in 
1881) ; in Asia, 261 225095; im Africa, which waa a 
jungle fifty yearsago 2 870 662 ; in America 6 215 772; 
io Australasia 3 625 809—in all the colontes and depend- 
encles, 274 114.958 ; and the +quare miles they cover or 
hold are 9 217 793. And there have been many evints 
of the reign that smack rather of imperialism than of 
democracy ; the Government’s treatment of the Irish 
famine, for instance, and the Afghan wars, the Crimean 
war, the Indian mutisy, the Abyssinian war, the Chicese 
war, and the career of Gsneral Gordon. O. the other 
band, it was the Prirce Consort himself who caused the 
first great World s Fair to be held, fo 1851 ; and although 
it did not bring an era of perpetual peace as the poets of 
the time were eure it would, it set the fashion for Gov- 
ernmen's to show that they exist for the people and not 
the people for them. | | 

Eogland in 1887 looks on many things fn a different 
way from the way that Kogland in 1837 looked on them ; 
for the nation now sees with the eyes of the peope 
rather than with the eyes of the sovereign. Commerce 
was then regarded as e0 ariificlal or so mean a thing hat 
ministers and parliaments could regulate {t. But British 
trade has now di-covered its owa laws and made proof 
of ite imperial and co.quering influence. State laws 
and revenue do not seem ao nearly necessary for the up- 
holding of the church and the strengthening of rel/gion 
as they see:ned fifty yearseg 2. The people have a larger 
tolerance than an aristocracy. Althovgh England is yet 
proud of the bigness of the Britlsh Emptre, the upper- 
most thought now is not, ‘‘ How b'g we are!’ but, 
‘* How, by our bigness, can we spread a knowledge cf 
the Eaglish arts of livirg and make the people richer ?” 
The settler has superseded the 8 ate-stealing diplomatist, 
and Eog'ish kinsh'p and tradition suggest to the states. 
man of to-day, not an Alexandrine ambition, but a con- 
federation of free Eg ish speaking people that shall 
girdle the earth. The poorhouse is ceasing to be an in- 
stitution. Many Eoglishmen are poor, but the attitude 
of mendicancy is not as easy for them as it was fifty 
years ago. These are some of the changes of thought 
and of attitude that have come with the Victorian era. 

And while the people have been rising, it is well for 
them and for their sovereign that their sovereign has been 
& woman, and a goed woman ; for geod womanhood has 
yielded more gracefully to the democratic demands than 
the best manhood could have yielded, and without loas of 
respect and a consequent loss of power. There has come 
to Victoria, by the very grace with which she allowed 
the old kind of royal power to slip from her, a new 
function of sovereignty, a function that so far is hers 
and not any other ruler’s, to make a traditional authority 
real by using it as a wholesome conservatism. The 
English owe it to her that they have achieved citizenship 
without some sort of a “ revolution,” 
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MILTON’S COTTAGE. 


By THE Rev. JAMES JOHNSTON. 


MER!‘CAN no less than English worshipers of 

the divine Shakespeare and Milton will be equally 
concerned asto the future disposition of Shakeepeare’s 
House at Stratford {In Warwickshire and Miltop’s Cot- 
tage at Chalfont St. Gliles, Bucks. The former build: 
ing is recelving the attention of an influential represent’ 
ative committee of which Mr. Irving is the leader, and 
the lat’'er, which Milton himself styled a ‘' pretty little 
box,” and to which he fi-d for refuge during the Great 
Plague of London in 1665, has recently passed into the 
hands of a body of trustees who propose making it 4 
literary and historic Milton Memorlal in commemora 
tion of her Majesty’s jubilee. Rumor says that the 
qufet parishioners of Chalfont St. Giles were originally 


incited to make some endeavors for the possession of 


th!s precious relic lest {t »hould become the property 
of an ‘‘ enterprising American,” who had c ff -red to buy 
it and to convey it to the United States. It might be a 
capital plan if more of our American visitors would 
make eimilfar proposals for the deportation of the birth- 
places and haunts of {llustrious Englishmen, so that the 
neglectful owners might be stirred up to give them a 
little more guardianship and veneration. 

There now In ex'!stence, in a state of preserva- 
tion, In the partsh of Chalfont St. Giles, Slough, the cele. 
brated cottage {n which Milton lived when-—probably In 
the autumn of 1665—he completed ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
where ‘“‘ Paradise R’gsined” was actually suggested and 
its composition orlginated. This rustic abode is so emall 
that it does not contain a room in which half a dozen 
people could gather, nor a ceiling under which any one 
above the average height could standerect. After being 
tenanted and resisting the weather of more than two cent. 
urfes. {t remains Inadurable condition. For the sake of 
the pilgrims who in large numbers annua ly vistt this 
shrine of genius, and jn memory of ‘‘the poet, the 
statesman, the philosopher, and the glory of English 
literature.” it has been urged that the original character 
of the structure might be retained, in adcifon to the 
restoration of the quaint porchway which fell away a 
few yearsago. Over the door may still be traced the 
armorfal escutcheon of the famous Lieutenant General 
F eetwood of the Viche in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and, most likely; the landlord of M'lton’s cottage 
Treasured arsoctaticns cluster around this ucpretending 
sanctuary, which young Thomas Elwood, at Milton’s 
request, obtained for him when all who could leave the 
p'ague-stricken clty m de thelr escape into the country. 
Ellwood erj»ved the moat intimate friendship with the 
great poet. He was the principal of the readers who 
read to the poet from the time of his total blindness in 


- 1654. An autoblographical record of this worthy man. 
is contained in a work entitled ‘‘The History of the 


Life of Thomas E!lwood,” which also narrates In a 
graphic style the suff-riogs and of the 
Quakers In the reign of Ciarles If. [a 1662 when Ell 
wood was twenty three years old, he was allowed the 
privilege of visi ing at Mliten’s house in Jewia Street, 
close to that part of Aldersgate Street where Milton hada 
house elghteen years earlier, and where ‘“‘ Psradise L vat” 
first occurred to his mind. There E |wood read to M!1. 
ton such books as he appointed, ‘* which,” says E l1wood, 
‘‘was all the favor I desired ; and, perceiving with 
what earnest desire I pursued learning, gave me not only 
all the encouragement but all the h@p he could” In 
his incomparable essay upon ‘‘ John Milton” Macaulay 
imagines the scene: ‘‘ We cain almost fancy that we are 
visiting him in his emall lodglog; that we see him sit 
ting at the o!d organ beneath the faded green hangings ; 
that we can catch the quick twinkle of his eyes. rollilag 
in vain to find the day ; that we are reading in the lines 
of his noble countenance the proud and mournful history 
of bis glory and his¢ffiiction. We image to ourselves 
the breathless silence ia which we should listen to his 
slightest word, the passfonate veneration with which 
we should knee! to kiss his hand and weep upon it, the 
earnestness with which we should endeavor to console 
him, if indeed such a sp'rit could need consolation, for 
the neglect of an age unwortby of his talents and his 
virtues, the eagerness with which we should contest with 
his daughters, or with hfs Qiaker friend Ellwood, the 
privilege of reading Homer to him, or of taking down 
the immortal accents which flowed from his lips.” 
Milton was dceubtless actively engaged in composing 
radise Lost” during the five or six years of residence 
in Pstty France (Westminster) prior to the R-storation ; 
next ia a friend's house in Bartholomew Close, West 
Smithfield, where he was concealed for a short time after 
the R-storation ; and afterward in Holborn, near R:d 
L'on Fields, as soon as it was safe to emerge from re'tre- 
ment. N >t long after his third marriage, in 1663 or 1664 

when the manuscript was almost concluded, he removed 
to Arilery Walk, Bunhii!] Fielde—the last of his many 
London domiciles, and that in which he dled. Caron- 
iclers tel] us that he was often to be seen here on sunny 
days sitting at thedoorina coat of coarse gray cloth. 
With the poem making satisfactory progress, in the sum- 


~ 


mer of 1665 he took up his abcde at Chalfont St. Giles. 
When Milton came to it young Ellwood was confined in 
Aylesbury Prison under a new and severe law specially 
leveled at the Quakers. Upon his release he early visited 
the exiled poet, ‘‘ who,” Ellwood writes, “‘ called for a 
manuscript of his, which, being brought, he delivered to 
me, bidding me take it home with me and read it at my 
leisure; and, when I had so done, return ft to him with 
my judgment thereupon. When I came home, and had 
set myself to read it. I found it was that excellent poem 
which he entitled ‘ Paradise Lost.’ After I had, with the 
best attention, read ft through, I made him another visit 
and returned him his book.” A far more fortunate issue 
followed the loan of this work than of the manuscript 
of Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Ravolution,” which the servant of 
+ohn Stuart Mill unwittingly committed to the flames 
as waste paper. Ellwood, with frank simplicity, con 
tinues: ‘‘ Ha asked me how I liked it, and what I 
thought of ft, which I modestly but freely told bim, and 
afterisome further discourse about it, I pleasantly satd to 
him, ‘Thou hast said much here of [Psradise Lost, 
but what bast thou to say of Paradise Found ?’ He 
made me no answer, but sat some time in a muse ; then 
brake off that discourse, and fell upon another subject. 
After the sickness was over, and the city well cleansed 
and become safely habitable again, he returned 
thither. And when afterwards I went to wait on him 
there (which I seldom fafled of doipg whenever my 
occasions drew meto Londor) he showed me Lis second 
poem, called ‘Pirad’s3 Regained,’ and in a pleasant 
tone sald to me, ‘ This is owing to you; for you put it 
into my head by the question you put to me at Cral- 
font. which before had not thought of.” When ‘‘ P:ra- 
dise L>st’’ was published, in 1667 its complement P r- 
adise R-gained” was ready. It may be positively 


inferred that ‘‘ Paradlee Rogafned” was begun in the 


cottsge at Chalfont in the winter of 1665-6 and, ff not 


upon his return In 1666 

Most students of E glish literature will recall the 
bumilating {f not ludicrous episodes In connection with 
the licensing and publishing of Milton's impertehable 
treasure, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” which has been described as 
hefng as much the superior of ‘‘ P .radise Rezafned” as 
that work !s superfor to every poem which has since made 
its appearance Its examination w s Intrusted to the 
Arehbishop of Canterbury s youthful chaplain, who was 
much p' zzled with its apparent political allusfons. To 
what inadequate, judgments are the world’s masterpleces 
subjected! Eventually the imprimatur of Tomkyns 
was sfix-d. By the courtesy of Saru! S mmons, 
printer, whore shop was ‘‘ next door to the G lden L'on 
in Aldersgate S'reet,” an sgreement was signed bet ween 
S'mmons and Mi'iton on Aprtl 27 1667, to the effect 
that, ‘‘ in consideration of Five P -unds to him now pald, 
Milton efves, grants, and assigns to Simmons sl) that 
Bok. Copy, or Manuscript of a poem intituled Para- 
dise Lost.” A conditional payment of £5 would be 
made when 1 300 copies were sold, and at the same rate 
for the sale of each successive similar number’ By the 
26 hof April, 1669 In alittle over elghteen months after 
the nonem was puhifshed, the stipulated impressions of 
1 300 copies bad been disposed of. and a second sum of 


£5 was pald, according tothe following receipt : ‘' April 


26:h, 1669 Received then of Samuel S'mmons five 
pounds, being the Second five pounds to be pald men- 
tioned in the Covenant. I ssy recd by me. J: hn Milton. 


Witness Eimund Uoton.” Milton, in his lifetime, re- 


celved altogether £10 for “ Perad!se Lost.” and hie 
widow sold her remaining interest In the copy for £8 
It is a poor justification to remark that Psndar. V reil. 


and Dante had to give attendance at the courts of Sicily 
and Verora, or even to make further comparisors with 
the ecanty remuneration of Marot, Ronsard, Mollére, 
Dryden, and C»llins. 

Beside these, many of the modern poets have been 
royally acknow edged. Byron recelved for ‘‘ Childe 
Harold’ £4 000; Routledge paid Longfellow £1,000 for 
the ‘‘ New Eogland Tragedies ;” Tennyson’s golden 
harvests have become proverbial in the ~orld of letters ; 
while, according to the recently published will of 
V'c'or Hugo, the Nestor of French literature has left 
£200 000 bebiad him. 

Notwithstanding Milton’s misfortunes and checkered 
career, Macaulay has raised the following monument to 
his salnted memory : ‘‘ If ever despondency and asperity 
could be excused in any man, they might have been ex 
cused in Milton. Bit the strength of his mind overcame 
every calamity. N {ther blindness, nor gout, nor age, 
nor penury, nor domestic effilctions nor political disap- 
pointments, nor abuse, nor proscription, nor neglect. had 
power to disturb his sedate and majestic patience.” 
Milton’s youngest daughter, D Dorah. sald, many years 
after her father’s death in 1674: ‘‘ He was delightful 
company ; the life of the conversation, not only on ac- 
count of his fl»w of subj ct, but of his unaffected cheer- 
fuloess and civility.” 


It is highly tothe credit of the inhabitants of Chal- 
font St. Giles that they are making a timely effurt to 


term'nated there, was c mpleted later in Art'llery Walk 


and Horace bad a like recompense, or that © chylus |]. 


hand down to posterity the poet’s retreat. The chief 


praise is due to the unsparing exertions of Mr. James 


Gurney, through whom the property has passed into the 


possession of the parish. The cottage will be set apart. 


as a reading-room and museum ‘for obj:cts connected 
with Milton’s name, and also for relics found in the 
vicinity. For the purchase, repairs, and maintenance 
of the cottage and the adjoining one a sum of £500 Is 
required. As the subscriptions have not yet half 
realized that amount, an earnest appeal {s being made {n 
Evgland as well as to the Colontes and America. As 
objzctions are befng made to this manner of uttil'zlng 
the dwelling, it should be explafned that this particular 
use of the building is necessary owing to the law of 
mortmatn, although every precaution wi!] be taken to 
preserve the building from injury. The primary idea 
of the trust is to rescue the building from inevitable 
decay and to keep it as far as possible as Milton le’t ft. 

Mr. Edward Slocombe, whose etching of Milton’s 
Cottage has been pronouned a work of art, com- 
pleted a further study in the same neighborhood 
called ‘‘ Jordans : Meeting-House and Burtal Piace of 
William Penn.” This subject will enlist the sym. 
pathles of Americans everywhere. T*o miles from 
Chalfont St. Giles, in the southern part of Buack- 
inghamshfre, stands the meeting-house, almost hid- 
den by the folfage of the trees On the death of 
William Penn, July 30 1718 at Ruscombe, Berks, his 
body was conveyed to Jordans, and there lald t» rest in 
the presence of many friends At this meeting-house 
William Penn married Gull Springett, his first wife, 
at ndaughter of his friend Isaac Pennington. Since 
1671 the Jordans estate has been in possession of the 
Q .akers, ip which year the ground was sold by William 
R isse}l to Thomas E.l wood and others for the use of the 
Q 'akers 

Prescot, England. 


THE MOUJIK PAKHORN. 
DOES A MAN NEED MUCH LAND? 
By Lyor N Toustor. 
[Translated for The Christian Union by S. G. C] 
I. 
WOMAN. whose husband was a merchant, came 
from the city where she lived, to visit her younger 


s{ster In the courtrv. The younger sister was married 
to a country mouj'k The eleer began to boast of her 


city life ; she toid how well « ff she was, how comforta- © 


bly she was situated, how prettily she dressed her chil- 
dren, what good things she had to eat and drink. and 
how she could walk the streets or go to the theaters. 
The younger was vexed at this, and began to depreciate 
the life of a merchant, and to set off her own, the 
country life. 

““I would not change my condition for thine,” 
therald. ‘‘ Although our life may be du!!, we are never 
anxious, You live more elegantly than we do, but 
sometimes you gain much and sometimes you lose 
everything. And the proverb says, ‘Loss is a big 
sister to Profit’ Thou happenest to be rich to day ; to 
morrow thou mayest be in debt. Our lifeas moujlks is 
more assured. With us mouj!ks ‘the stomach is small 
but long ;’ we shall never be rich, but we shall always 
have something to eat.” | 

The elder laughed. 

Yes,” she eald, ‘‘ but living with calves and pigs! 
No fice manners, no comfort, in spite of all thy hus- 
hand’s work. As thou Ifvest in the dirt, thou wilt die 
there. and so wi)l thy children.” 

‘‘Very well,” said the younger, ‘‘ that {is the neces- 
sity of our calling. But for that very reason our life {s 
secure. When weown land we bow to no one, we fear 
no one. And you in the city are exposed to temptation. 
To-day all is well, but to-morrow the devil may come 
and tempt thy husband by cards or by wine or by 
mistresses, and everything will gotoruin. As to that, 
may it never happen to thee !” 

Pakhorn, the busband, seated on the stove, listened to 
the talk of the dabas | 


That is the real truth,” sald he. ‘* Wen we cultt- 


‘vate our mother earth from our fnfancy we hardly 


dream of follies. The on'y misfortune is having too 
little land. But ff I had as much land as I wanted I 
should not fear anybody, not even the devil ” 

The bsbas, after taking tea, discussed dreas, put up 
the dishes, and went to bed. ; 

And the devil was seated behind the stove listening to 
everything He rejofced that the peasant’s wife had 
led her husband to brave him. Hid he not boasted that 
if he had land the devil himself should not take him ? 

‘*Toat is well,” sa'd he, ‘‘for us both! I will give 
thee much land, and by the land I wil! have thee !” 


Il. 


the mouj'k lived a little burinia. She had one 
hundred and twenty déciatines' of laud. Sine was on 


' The déciatine ls equal to a little more than a hectare, or two © 


and a half acres, 
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good terms with the moujiks, and harmed no one, but 
she took for her agent a pensioned soldier who began to 
load the moujiks with fines. 

In epite of s)! Pakhorn’s precautions, it was now his 
horse who had strayed into the oats, or his cow who was 
in the garden, or his calves who were In the field ; for 
everything, in fact, there was a fine. 

Pakhorn pald and swore, and he had a great deal to 
suffer from the agent during this summer. It was with 
pleasure that he raw the time come to house his cattle, 
alihough he was sorry to have to feed them ; at least he 
was no longer afraid, he could live in peace. 

During the winter the nows spread that the barinia 
would sel] her land, and that the dvornik of the hign- 
road wished tc buy it, 

The moujiks were much excited by this. 

‘* Well, well!” thought they, ‘if the land goss to 
the dvornik he will overwhelm us with more fires than 
the barinia.” 

The moujiks—the whole mir '—went to the barinfa to 
beg her not to sell to the dvornik, but to themselves 
They promieed to psy a higher price. The barinia con- 
sented. Then the moujiks consulted, and arranged to 
have the land bought by the mir. They met several 
times, but the matter did not succeed. The devil divided 
them ; they could not agree. Finally they decided each 
one to buy his share sccording to his ability. The barinfa 
consented to this alro. 

Pakhorn Jearned that his nelghbor had bought twenty 
dé :fatines from the barinia, and that she had left him the 
option of paying half the priceininstallments. Pakborn 
was envious. 

‘They buy sll the land,” he thought, ‘‘and I 
shall be without any.” 

He consulted with his wife. 

people are buying,” ho said; 
buy ten déclatines, or we shall not be able to live. 
agent has ruined us by his fines.” 

He thoucht over the ways and means of makiog this 
purchase. He had saved one hundred roubles. By 
selling the colt and half the bees, and hiring his son out 
as farm boy, he could gather half the needed sum. 

Pakhorn collected the money, chose fifteen ¢ ¢2latines 
of land with a little grove, and went to the barinia to 
arrangethe business. He bargained fcr fifteen cc tatines, 
they agreed, and he left an Installment. They went to 
the town to draw up the deed of sale. Half the sum 
he gave in cash ; as to the rest, he engaged to pay it in 
two years; and Pakhorn returned a Jand-owner. 

He bcrrowed more money from his brother-in law to 
buy grain. Herowed the land which he had just bought, 
and everything grew well. In one year he paid his debt 
to the barinia and to his brother-{n-law. And thus he 
became—be, Pakhorn !—a true pomeschtchik 

It was his own land that he plowed and sowed. It 
was on his own Jand that he mowed hay, on his own 
land he raised cattle, it was stakes from his own land 
that he cut. 

When Pakhorn plowed his own land, when he saw 
his corn spring up and his meadows grow green, he 
was filled with delicht. The grass seemed to him quite 
different, and the flowers seemed to blossom differently. 
It seemed to him, tefore, when he passed over this land, 
that it was just what land ought to be, but now it 
seemed to him quite another thing. 


‘‘we must aleo 
This 


IIT. 


Thus Pakhorn lived in happiness. Everything went 
on well. But the moujiks made frequent {rruptions 
into the fields and meadows of Pakhorn. He begged 
them to stop; they persisted. Sometimes the shepherds 
let the cows stray into the meadows, rometimes the 
horses went iuto the corn ; and Pakborn drove them out 
and forgave it; he did not want to go to law about it. 
Then he tecame angry, and went to complain at the 
bailiff’s court. He knew well enough that the moujilks 
acted thus not with evil intent, but because they were 
pinched for corn, and he thought : “I cannot always 
forgive ; if I do, they willeat me up entirely. I must 
make an«xample.” Ile made a first exauple; then he 
made a second, bringing another moujik to justice. 
All the neighboring moujiks oecame angry with Pak- 
horn. They now sent cattle expreesly to pasture on his 
land. One night some one went into the little woods and 
cut ten linden trees to make dast, or ropes, of the bark. 
As he crossed the forest, akhorn saw comething white ; 
he drew near, and perceived on the ground the barked 
Iinders ; cnly the stumps remaiued in theearth. “Ifhe 
bad only cutthe trees on the forest edge! If he had 
spared one of them! Butthe brigand has cut them !” 
be exclaimed ; and now Pakborn was full of indignation. 
‘‘Ah!” thought he, ‘‘if I knew who had done this, I 
would revenge myself !’ 

He sought everywhere to learn who had taken the 
trees. It could only be Slom?¥a*® He went to look fn 


1 Association of heads of families, who regulate affairs in a 


rural community. 
2 Lord, master of the soil. | 
* Diminutive of Sémon. 


Sénon’s court, but he could find nothing. He quar- 
reled with Sémon, and persuaded himself that it was 
certainly he who had cut down the trees. He cited him 
before the justice ; the cause was brought to trial. It 
was tried, and the movj'!k was acquitted for want of 
evidence. 

Pakhorn was sti]] more Irritated. He querreled with 
the starchina' and with the judge. 

** You sustain thieves,” said he; 
duty you would not acquit thieves.” 

Thus Pakhorn embroiled himself with his neighbors, 

He could s:iJ] live in plenty on his land, but, disliked 
by the moujiks, he felt himeeif ill at ease In the mir. . 

Just at this time there came a rumor that people were 
emigrating. 

myself,” thought Pakhorn, ‘‘ there is no need of 
my leaving my land, but if some of our people should 
go we should have more room here. I would take thelr 
land for myself. I would add it to my Jand, and I could 
live better, for I always feel myself a little cramped 
here.” 

One day, when Pakhorn wes at home, a traveler (a 
moujlk) entered the house. They let him spend the 
night there, gave him food, and then asked him 
‘“‘whither God was leading him.” The moujik an- 
swered that he came from below—from the Volga—tbat 
he had worked there. Little by l!ttle the mouj'k told 
how people had emigrated there. His own family were 
established there, were registered in the parish, and 
there had been given them ten c¢ fatines for each per: 
gon. 

** And the Jand there is such that, when you sow rye, 
the blades come up £0 high and sp thick that you cannot 
see the horses. Five handfuls of corn, and you bavea 
stack! A moujik who came here quits poor, with 
noihing but empty hands, plows now fifty ¢c fatines of 
wheat. Last vear he sold his wheat alone for five thou. 
cand roubles.” 

Pakhorn reflected ; his spirit was roused. 

should I live here. for room, wkea 
one can live better elsewhere? I will sell my land and 
house, and with the money | will bul!d and establish 
myself down there. Woahlle here—so cramped—to live 
here would beasin. Only, I must go first and {nvesti- 
gate In person.” 

Toward summer he mede his preparations and de 
parted. He went down the Volga in. boast, as far as 
Samara; then he msde four hundred versts on foot. 
He arrived at his destination. It was e]l very good. 

The mouj'ks there had plenty to live on. The com- 
munity was very hospitable, and gave to each person 
ten C¢ tatines, and whoever brought money with him 
could, besides ihe land granted, buy land in perpetutty, 
at the rate of three roubles the Cécrfatine, and the best 
sort of land, too. Une could buy as much as one 
wished. 

Pakhorn inquired about everything, returned home in 
the autumn, and sold all hia goods. He sold his land to 
good advantage, he eo)d his house and his cattle, had 
his name struck off the register of the community, waited 
1ill spring, and went with his family to the new country. 


IV. 


Pakhorn arrived at his new home with his family, and 
was registered In a large village. He paid for the cld 
men’s drinks, and did everything according to rule. He 
was enrolled. For the five persons in his family he 
received fifty ¢ of land, in different fields, with- 
out counting pastursge. Pakhorn built his house, and 
bought cattle. He possessed now In this grant of land 
twice as much as he had formerly. And the land was 
fertile. His life, in comparison with that which he led 
before, was ten times more delightful ; of rlowed land 
and pasturage he had as much as he wanted. At first, 
while he was building and establishing himself, every- 
thing sppeared beautiful to him; but when he had 
lived there awhile he still seemed to be pinched for 
room. Pakhorn wished tosow the white Turkisk wheat 
as others did, and in his grant there was but little wheat 
land. Wheat is sown in virgin sol!s where the feather- 
grass grows, or else infallow ground. They cuitivate ft 
& year or two, and then leave it until the feather-grass 
grows again. Of light soll there {sas much as you 
please, but in this soil only rye can be grown ; for wheat 
one must have stiff soll, and for this stiff sofl there were 
many claimants. There was not enough foreverybody, 
and it was a matter of dispute who should get it. The 
richer people wished to work it themselves, and the 
poorer, to pay thelr taxes, sold it to the merchants. 

The first year Pakhorn sowed someold wheat on his 
grant, and it did well; but he wanted to cow a great deal 
of wheat, and he had little land ; and what he had was 
not good for that; he wanted, better land. He went to 
the merchant to rent some land fora year. He sowed 
more ; it grew well; but it was far from the village. He 
had fifteen versts to go to get there. Pakhorn saw that 
in this country the merchant moujiks had country 
houses, which enriched them, 


“if you did your 


| 1 A sort of mayor, elected. 


“That is what I should do,” thought he. ‘If I had 
been able to buy my land and build a country house, I 
should have all that near at hand.” 

And he planned how he should obtain land in per- 
‘petulty. Pakhorn lived thus five years. He rented 
land and sowed wheat; the wheat flourfshed, and he 
gained money. He had nothing to do but live, but he 
was apnoyed at having to rent his land every year ; {t was 
too much anxlety. Wherever there was good land, the 
moujiks hurrfed to get it; if he did not come In time, 
he had no land tosow. Another time he agreed with 
the merchant to rent a fleld belonging to some moujiks ; 
he bad already plowed it, when the moujiks reclaimed 

t at Jaw, end all bis Jabor was lost. If the land were 
only his own, he would not y{leld to any one, and all 
would go well. 

And Pakthorn looked forlaad which could be bought. 
He found a moujik who had five hundred cécslatines ; he 
was bankrupt, and wou!d sellit cheap. Pakhorn talked 
with him ; they debated, and agreed for fifteen hundred 
roubles—half cash, half on time. They were already 
quite agreed, when one day, a traveler, a merchant, 
stopped at Pukhorn’s to feed his horses. They took tea 
together, and talked, and the merchant told how he had 
just come from the Baschkirs' There, he eald, he had 
bought five thousand of land, had only 
paid one thousand roubles. 

Pskhorn questioned ; the merchant enue freely. 

‘* For all that,” sald he, ‘ I only had to coax the old 
men. I made them a present of robes, cf rugs which 
cost a few roubles, cf a chert of tea, and I gave drinks 
to apy one who wished, and | bought at twenty kop »ck3 
the dé ctatine.” 

He showed the bl]! of sale. 

land,” he sald, s'tuated near a little river, 
over it all springs the feather. grass.” 

Pakhorn never wesiled of asking the how and the 
where. 

“There fs land,” eald the merchant, ‘‘ that you could 
not walk rourd {in a-whole year. All belongs to the 
Baschkirs, ard these people are s!mple as sheep. One 
might «ven get {t for nothing.” 

“Ab!” thought Pakhorn, ‘‘ why should I buy five 
hundred déclatines for my thousand roubles, and take 
another debt on my back, when I[ can fora thousand 
roubles have God kaows how much of it ?” 

V. 

Pakhorn inquired as to the road to take, and, as 
soon 28 he had sent away the merchant, he prepared to 
go himaelf. He left the house in the care of his wife, 
snd set off with his servant. They went first to the 
city, bought a chest of tea, some presents, some wine— 
everything which the merchant had mentioned. 

They traveled long and far. They had already mado 
five hundred versts. The seventh day they came to an 
encampment of Baschkirs, Everything was as the 
merchant had said. They all lived on the stepps, near 
a little river, in ki/itki? made of woolen. They cult!- 
vated no land, they ate no bread, but they pastured 
thefr horses and their cattle on the stepp?s. 

Bohind the kibitki the colts were fastened : their 
mothers were brought to them twice a day; the Basch- 
kirs milked the mares, and made koumiss of the milk. 
The babas beat the koumlss, and made cheese of it. 
The moujlks knew only how to drink koumies and tes, 
eat mutton, and play on the flute. They were al! shin- 
ing with fat, and very merry. All] the summer wasa 
holiday to them. They sre a very ignorant peopls, 
cannot speak Russian, but are very affable. 

At the sight of Pakhorn the Baschkirs came out of 
their kibitki, and surrounded the stranger. They had 
an interpreter among them, and Pakhorn told them 
that he had come to get some land. The Baschkira 
mace a feast for him, and took him Intoa pretty ktbitka. 
They p!aced him on the carpet, covered him with 
feather cushions, and engaged him in drinking tea and 
koumiss. They killed a sheep, and gave him meat to 
eat. 

Pakhorn took the presents from his tarantass3 and 
distributed them among the Baschkirs. He gave them 
gifts, and divided the tea among them. The Bascbkirs 
were delighted. They chattered and chattered among 
themselves, and then told the interpreter to translate. 

““They command me to say,” said the interpreter, 
‘*that they feel great affection for you, and that we are 
accustomed to treat our guests in the very best manner, 
and to render gift for gift. Thou hast given us pres- 
ents ; tell us, now, what would please thee; we will 
give it to thee fn return.” 

** What pleases me moet of all,” sald Pakhorn, “ tg 
your land. With us, at home, we are straitened for 
land, and the land is exhausted ; while here you have 
much land, and it {s good land, too. I have never seen 
such land.” 


The interpreter translated. The Baschkirs talked 


* Asiatic nomads camping on the steppes beyond the Ural. 


| 2 Plural of kibitka, the tent of the nomads. 
3 Traveling carriage. 
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and talked. Pakhorn could not comprehend what they 
sald. He saw that they were merry, that they cried out 
scmething and then laughed. Then they were slient ; 
they looked at Pskhorn, and the interpreter sald : 
‘‘They command me to tell thee that for thy gener- 
osily they are will'ng to give thee as much land as thou 
wishest. Only point with thy ficger where, and it ehall 
be thine.” : 
They began again to talx together and to discuss 


- gmong themselves, and Pakhorn asked, ‘‘ What are they 


talking about ?” and the interpreter said : 

‘‘Some of them say that they must refer it to the 
starchina, for the thing cannot be done without him ; 
and others say that he fs not needed.” 


Vi 


As the Baschkirs discussed, suddenly a man ap- 
peared ina foxskin cap. They all became silent and 
rose. 

‘This Js the starchina,” sald the 

Pakhorn immediately took his most beautiful robe 
and presented it to the starchina, as well as five pounds 
of tea. The starchina accepted them, and took the first 


place. Immedfately the Barchkirs submitted the matter 


to him. 

The starchina listencd, smiled, and began to speak fa 
Russt{an. 

‘Very well,” said he, ‘‘so be it. There is a great 
deal of land. Choose wherever thou wilt.” 

‘* How could I take as much asl wanted ?” thought 
Pakkorn. ‘‘ There must besome sort of regulation about 
it, or else they will say, ‘It is thine,’ and then take it 
again.” And he sald to the starchina : 

I thank you for your kind words. You have much 
land, and I do not needa great deal. It is only needful 
to know what land belongs to me, It must ba, in one 
way or other, defined, and the gift made regular. For 
we ate all mortals. You, good people, give it, but it 
might happen that your children would wish to take it 
back.” 

The starchina laughed. 


‘* 80 be it,” said ke. ‘‘ We will arrange so that noth- 
ing could be more regular.” 
And Pakhorn said: 


‘‘T have heard that a merchant came to you to whom 
you have also given land, and you have given hina | a bill 
of sale. Will you give me one, too ?” 

The starchina understood. 


‘*So shall it be,” sald he. ‘‘ We havea pissic,;' we 


~ will go to the city and sign a deed, and put on it all the 


necessary seals.” | 

‘‘ And what will be the price ?” asked Pakhorn. 

** Our price is elngular. A thousand roubles fora 
day.” 

Pakhorn did not understand this manner of counting 
by dayg. 

‘*But how -_ déclatines would that make?’ he 
asked. 

“ We cannot say exactly. But we will sell a day of. 
land. All that you can make the circult of in a day’s 
walk shall be yours. And the price for the day is one 
thousand roubles.” 

Pakborn was astonizhed. 

‘But one can walk ene a great deal of land in 4 
day,” sald he. 

The starchina lauched 

‘Tt shall be all thine on one condition. If thou dost 
not return ina dsy to the point of thy departive, thy 
money shall be forfeit.” 

‘* And how {g the land by which I pass marked out ?” 
asked Pak horn. 

“We will go to the plce which pleases thee; 
thou shalt choore; we will stay there, and theu 
shalt make the circuit. Our boys will follow thee 
on horseback, and wherever thou shalt command they 
will put stakes. Then from one stake to another we 
will make a furrow with a plow. Thou canst make 
the circuit as large as thou wilt. Only, before the sun- 
set, return to thy place of departure. All that thou 
shalt surround shall be thine.” 

Pakhorn consented. They decided to sst out the next 
day atdawn. They talked a little while longer, drank 
koumiss, ate mutton, and took more tea. They gave 
Pakhorn a bed of feathers ; then the Baschkirs retired, 
after promitiug to aseemble again on the morrow, at 
break of day, _— to be at the place before sunriee. 


Pakhorn lay dcwn on the feather mattress, but he 


could not sleep. His head was full of the land. 


‘‘ What things I have accompliehed here!” he thought. 
‘‘T will make for myzelf here a veritable Land of 
Promiee. 
day, at this season, is as long as a year. Fifty versts ; 
that will make ten thoueand céslatines. I shall not 
humble myself before any one again. I shall get oxen 
for two plows. I will hire servants. I will cultivate 
the part which I like best, and on the rest I will pasture 
the eattle.” 


w= Bind of acribe 


In a day I can easily make fifty verats. The} 


not sleep that n!ght ; toward dawn only 
he dozed a little. He had scarcely lost himself when he 


had a dream. 


He saw himself lying down in the same kibitka. He 
heard some one laughing and s¢sc/afant outside. Wish- 
ing to see who was laughing so, he rose and went out 
of the kibitka, and he saw the same starchina of the 
Baschkirs sittlng before the kibitka, holding his sides 


with both hands and laughing with all his might. 


Hie approached and asked, ‘‘ Why dost thou laugh ?” 
and he saw that it was not the starchina Baschkir, but 
the merchant who had come to his house and ‘old him 


about the land. He asked the merchant if he had been 
there long ; and then it was not the merchant, but the 
mouj!k who had come to see him. Then Pakhorn per- 
celved that it was rot even the moujlk, but the devil 
himself, with horas and cloven feet s esclafant and lcok- 
ing at something. And Pakhorn thought, ‘‘ What Is it 
he is looking at? Why does he laugh?” He went on 
the other side to see, and he saw a man lying with bare 
feet, fa his shirt and drawers, his face turned up, and 
white as a sheet ; and as he Jooked more earnestly to see 
who this man was, he recognized himself. 

Pakhorn sighed ‘‘ Ah !’ and awoke. 

As ke woke he thought, ‘‘There are £0 many 
dreams!’ And he turned over, and saw that it was 

already growing light. 

‘‘It is time to waken the others and to cet off,” he 
thought. 

And Pakhorn rose, roused hii servant In the tarantass, 
ordered him to harness, and went to waken the Basch- 
kirs, 

The LBischkirs rose, assembled, and the starchina 
came wiih them ; they began to drink koumiss. They 
cff-red tea to Pakhorn, but he did not want to walt. 

‘‘Stoce we are going, let us go,” sald he; ‘‘ it 1s time.” 

The Baechkirs gathered and mounted, tome on horse- 
back and some fn a tarantasr, and set off. 

Pakaorn went with his servantin his own tarantass. 
They came to the steppe. Tho dawn broke ; they stcpped 
on a little hill (in Bischkir schikkan) The Baschkirs 
got out of their tarantass and coilected ina group. The 
starchina approached Pakhorn, and, pointing with his 
hand to the country, said : 


‘* There, it is all ours—sll that thine eye sees. Choose 


the part that sults thee best.” 

Pakhorn’s eyes sparkled. All the Jand was covered 
with the feather-grass, smooth like the palm of a hand, 
black like poppy-seeds; and in the ravines there were 
other varieties of grass—grass which was breast high. 

The sterchina took off his foxskin cap and put It on 
the top of the hili. 

“There is the mark,” gald he. 
stay here. 
and return here. 
sha!] be thine.” 

Pakhorn took out his money, put it on the cap, took 
of his captan, and wore only his poddiovka.’ He drew 
his girdle more tightly, took a little bag of bread, fast- 


‘‘ Thy servant shall 


What land tLou canst walk round 


ened to his belt a small flask of water, drew up the legs 
of his boots, and was ready to set off. He reflacted a 


moment, uncertain what direction to take; but every- 
where it was gocd, and he thought: 

‘** It is all good land. I will go toward the sunrise.” 

He turned toward the sun, and waited until it should 
rise ; and he thought : 

- I wil! loge no time ; it is much easier to walk while 
it is cool.” 

The Baschkirs who were on horseback were all 
ready also to leave the schikkan in company with Pak- 
horn. As soon as the sun sppeared Pakhorn started, 
and went into the steppe. The horsemen followed him. 

Pakhorn walked with even step, neither slow nor fast. 
Iie made a verst, and commanded a stake to be set. He 
coatinued on his way. When he was well under way 
he accelerated his walk. When he had finished qulte a 
good distance he ordered another stake ret. Pakhorn 
turned round ; he could see the echikkan clearly lighted 
by the sun, and also the people who were there. 

Pakhorn concluded that he had made about five 
versts already. As he was warm, he took off his 
poddiovka, refastened his girdle, and continued on his 
way. He made five versis more. It was warm; he 
looked at the sun ; it was time for breakfast. 

‘‘This is a quarter of the day,” thought he, ‘' and 
there are four of them in aday; it is not time to turn 
yet. Iam only going to take off my boots.” 

He sat down, took off his boots, and continued his 
walk. He felt fresh and lively, and he thought : 

‘*T will make five versts more, andthen I will turn to 
the left. This place is too good; the farther I go the 
better it is.” 

He continued to walk straight forward. He nen 
and could scarcely see the hill, and the people on it 
seemed as email! as insecis. 

‘* Ah, well,” thought Pakhorn, ‘‘ I must turn now on 
this side. 1 have already taken quite enough.” 

He felt himself dripping with sweat, and very thirsty. 


Light captan of velvet or shag. 


Put down thy money. Depart from here 


Pakhorn lifted his flask and drank as he walked. He 
ordered another stake sect, and turned to the left. Pak- 
horn began to grow tired. He looked at the sun and 
saw that it was just time for dinner. 

‘* Ah,” thought he, ‘‘ I must rest.” 

Pakhorn stopped ; he ate a little bread, but he did not 
sit down. 

‘* Where one sits, one is apt to lle down, and then he 
may fall asleep,” thought he. 

He rested a moment, tock breath, and continued on 
his way. .- 

He walked at first with a light step, for the dinner 
had refreshed him. Butit was very warm, and sleep 
overcame him. Pakhorn felt worrfed. 

** But,” he thought, ‘‘ an hour to suffer—a century to 
live well.” 

Pakhorn walked in this direction fifteen versts ; he 
was going to turn to the left when he saw a cool ravine. 

“It ig a pity,” he thought, ‘‘ to leave that cut. Good 
flax would grow there.” 

And he went straight on. He went round the ravine, 
planted a stake there, and made a secondturn. He 
lcozxed toward the schikkan. He could hardly dis- 
tinguish the people ; he must be fifteen versts distant 
from them. 

** Ay, ay,” thought he, ‘‘I have made these two sides 
too long ; this one must be shorter.” 

He walked along the third side, hastening his steps, 
He looked at the sun ; it was already nearing {ts setting. 
Pakhorn had only made two versts on the third side, 
and the end was still fifieen versts off. 

‘* My domain will uot be regular,” thought he, ‘‘ but 
I must walk straight to the end. There will be land 
enough as It {s.” 

Aud Pakhorn turned and walked directly toward the 
schikkan. 

VIIL 

Welking thus toward the schikkan, Pakhorn felt very 
tired. As he walked, his feet were sore. He had torn 
them badly, and he felt himself falling. He wanted to 
rest, but he dared not. He would not be able to reach 
the goal before the sunsetting. The sun does not walt 
for him. It seems to fail as if some one had pushed It. 

Alas!’ thought Vakhorn, ‘‘I was unwise. I took 
too much. What will happen tome if I do not reach the 
goal in time! It is still very far, and I am so tired ! 
What if I should lose both my money and my trouble 
for nothing ! I must do my utmost !” 

Pashorn began to run. The skin was torn on his 
feet, and they were bleeding, but he ran, nevertheless. 
He ran and ran; he was atilla long wayoff. He threw 
away his poddiovka, his boots, his flask, his cap. 

‘‘Ah!” thought he, ‘‘I have been tco greedy. I 
have lost everything. I can never get there Defore sun- 
get.” 

And his breath almost left him for fear, but he still 
ran; his drawers and shirt were glued to his skin by 
sweat ; his mouth was parched ; his chest heaved like 
the bellows of a forge; his heart beat like a hammer, 
and he no longer felt his feet. Pakhorn thought no 
more of the land ; he only hoped that he might not die 
of exhaustion. He was afraid he should die, but he 
could not stop. 

‘I have run so far,” thought he; 
now I should seem like a fool.” 

He heard the Batchkirs whistle and cry; at these 
cries his courage was renewed. 

Pakhorn put forth his utmost strength, and ran. The 
{ua seemed to hasten purposely, and the end was still 
far off. Pakhorn saw the people on the hill; they 
motioned with their hands that he should hurry. He 
saw the cap on the ground, with the money init. He 
saw tho starchina aslttiag on the grouad and holding 
his sides with both hands, and Pakhorn remembered 
his dream. 

‘* There {3 a great deal of land,” thought he. ‘‘ God 
grant that I may be parmitted to live on it! Oh, I 
have destroyed myself !” 

And he continued to 110. 
was red, and grew larger as it spproached the earth, its 
edge already hidden. As Pakborn, on a full run, ar- 
rived at the hill, the sun set. 7 

Pakhborn gasped, ‘‘Ah!” He thought that all was 
lost ; Lut he remembered that if he, down below, could 
not see the sun, yet to those on the bill it had not yet 
set. He ascended quickly. Hesawthecap. He made 
a false ste}, and fell, but his hand reached the cap. 

‘Ah, bravo! my fine fellow!’ cried the starchina. 
Thou hast gained much land.” 

Pakhorn’s servant ran to raise his master, but he saw 
the blood gush from his mouth. He was dead. 

And the starchina s«juatted down, laughing !mmod- 
era'ely, and holding his sides with both hands, 

The starchina rose, took a pick from the ground, and 
threw it to the servant : 

‘There! bury him,” he sald. 

_ All the Baschkirs rose and went away. 

The servant was left alone. He diz a grave for I’ak- 
horn, just his length from head to foot—six feet—and 
he buried him there ! 


*‘ if I should stop 


He looked at thesuao; it . 
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MRS. HUNT’S MANAGEMENT. 


Ey Upson CLARK, 


‘¢ M completely bewildered on the servant question,’ 
) said pretty little Mrs. Hager, as she entered Mrs, 
Hunt’s supny sitting-room, one pleasant winter day. 
‘The papers say that we are so unkind and our man- 
ners are so cold to our servants that we make them 
bad, and that we mustn’t call them servants at all; and 
yet with me, and with nearly all the ladies I know, the 
case is so different that I am all mixed up trying to get 
things straight in my mind ; so I have come over to see 
ou.” 

: ‘J am as much perplexed as you are, very likely,” 
sald Mrs. Hunt, laughing, as she seated her friend ina 
little Puritan rocking-chair, in which she could, if 
necessary, work off some of the vehemence which 
seemed to fill her soul. ‘‘ You think I do not have any 
of there worrles which trouble some of you younger 
women ; but, I assure you, I, too, have suffered, and I 
don't feel entirely sure that I have finished my proba- 
tion yet.” 

*‘] knew you must have had your trials !” declared 
Mrs. Hager, rather triumphantly. ‘‘ And—and I know, 
Mrs. Hunt, I’m not anywhere near s0 clever nor 80 good 
as you are ”—‘‘ Oh! oh! oh!” interrupted Mrs. Hunt, 
chidingly—‘‘ but I thought—I really thought that we 
were something alike, and perhaps your early experi- 
ence had been something tike mine, and so you could 
help me.” 

Mrs. Hsger was right. She and Mrs. Hunt were 
both of them pleasant faced, net especially dignified, 
women, taking everybody they met at the best; easy- 
tempered, fond of peace, and of the kind sometimes 
expressively characterized as ‘‘ easily run over.” Mrs 
Hager hed been a housekeeper for, perhaps, four years ; 
her friend for three or four times as long, being at least 
ten years older. It was very natural, therefore, that 
the younger one, feeling the general similarity between 
them, and finding that Mrs. Hunt kept her servants for 
years at a time, while she, Mrs. Hager, was continual/y 
changing ‘‘ help,” and was made very unhappy by the 
ensuing confusion—it was very natural that she should 
wish to learn the cecret of the difference between their 
success in managing servants. 

‘* Well,” said Mre. Hunt, ‘‘ what do you want me to 
tell you, my dear ?” 

**T want you to tell me, as nearly as you can, just 
bow you manage your servants: whatrules, if any, you 
follow with them; how you keep them under proper 
discipline, and yet make them £o contented and happy 
as they seem io be ; and anything you can think of to 
throw light on my at present very shadowy path.” 

‘1 don’t think that the experience of one person ever 
just fits the experience of another,” began Mrs. Hunt, 
covubtfaully, “but I will tell you, as nearly as I can, 
what I do,and whyI doit. Mind, just these rules may 
aot do for others, even for you, whose disposition {s— 
since you have been so kind as to say it—something like 
riine, I think. In the first place, I do not try to geta 
sp clally bright or well-trained girl.” 

‘* Oh, dear! don’t you? Why not?” exclaimed her 
friend. 

‘*Because I am not of the vigilant-minded, ready- 
witted kind. I cannot cope with a really ‘smart’ gir). 
In fact, two moderately dull ones are too much for me. 
That is why I manage to get along with one servant, 
and, as my family is large, hire a laundress two days in 
the week, a sewing-woman one, and get all my fancy 
baking done outside, by ladies who are reduced in 
means and need themoney. It is a very different thing 
from keeping two servants in the house. As for three 
or four or more, I have never had a large enough estab- 
lishment to need them ; and if I had more than four, I 
shculd insist on a housekeeper to seetothem. But to 
return to my one dull and ignorant girl. I have often 
thought that if I could have a well-born, ladylike girl, 
with some refinement, I could be jess strict in my man. 
agement; but. like most of us city women, I take for- 
eigners, usually Irish or German girls, with apparently 
little or no ‘bringing up.’ When I have found a girl 
whose manner seems to me to indicate an honest, will- 
ing, and tractable spirit, and one with which I am com- 
petent to deal, I try to tell her exactly what she will 
have to do, the amount of company I usually have, and 
any particular parts of the work which I have found to 
be disliked by her predecessors. Having prepared her 
mind for the worst, in as agreeable a manner as 1 can 
make consistent with a siric'ly business-]ike demeanor, 
I take ber to her room. This ts not large, but it bas 
every coi venk nce tn it, and I give her, besides, the use 
of a ball cicset. Her room is on the south side of the 
bouse ; and, although it has no register or stove in it, it 
is warm and comfortable in winter, and cool in sum- 
mer. She has a good bed, and is required to take 
proper care of it, I insist that the bed-clothes be all 


removed from it for a good airing, just as from my own 
bed, every day in the year, and the mattress turned 
over. I tell her about the arrangements for bathing, 
and say that, of course, she will have plenty of under. 
clothes, and change her clothes once in so often, and 
that plenty of time will be allowed her for doing her 
own washing and ironing. This one thing of having a 
girl understand that you expect absolute cleanliness 
about her room, her person, and her clothes is of very 
great importance. You can readily see how many little 
nuisances {t would do away with.” 

** Yes ; but how do you manage to say all these things 
without offending her ?” faltered Mrs. Hager. 

‘*Oh! I know it must be done, and so I say it all in 
a plain and cheerful manner, as a matter of course, to 
which she must have listened a thousand times or so, 
though she probably has never heard {it before in her 
life. It generally takes her breath away—I can see that ; 
but my expression {Is so ‘childlike and bland’ that she 
generally only smiles when, after repeating everything 
over In the most unmistakable phrases and the most 
engaging way that I can, I say: ‘ Now, Bridget, you 
see how this all is, don’t you? And how carefully I 
have fixed things so that your wash-cloths and towels 
and pail and the rest can be accommodated ? And if 
you haven't the kind of soap you like, let me know— 
or towels. I know sometimes, when I am in other 
people's houses, I have soap and towels given me that I 
don’t like. I want you to have everything, so far as I 
can afford it, to make you comfortable.’ Then I take 
her to the kitchen, and tell her where everything 1s, and 
where I want it should always be, the easiest and best 
ways of managing the range, and go forth, and then we 
proceed to get the next meal. She probably knows how 
to make bread and boil potatoes. Most of the Irish 
girls that I have had can do those two things well. I 
always calculate, with the slow going, stupid girls that 
I usually try to get, to spend the greater part of the first 
week of their sojourn in their immedfate society. I go 
around making the beds with them, and tell them, in 
such plain words that no child could misunderstand 
me, and over and over ¢0 many times that only an Idiot 
could ever forget my instructions, just how those beds 
are to be made, and just how the rooms are to be swept 
and dusted. She sees that I mean what I say, and I 
rarely have to give any instructions after this first week. 
It is very apparent to me tbat most mistresses fall, in 
the first place, to state clearly just what they want, and 
how they want it done; to repeat their instructions 
over a8 many times as they can, without wounding the 
self-respect of the servant, or until they are permanently 
lodged in her mind ; and that they fail to impress her 
with their own ifatense earnestness in the matter. The 
different dishes that the family habitually have on the 
table are, one by one, taught to her, and by the time 
she has been here a month I generally can let her go 
ahead with the work all alone.” 

Mrs. Hager gave a little sigh. It sounded slmple, but 
she knew it was really a dark mystery. 

‘* Haven’t you any little formula—Never do this, or 
always do that?” she asked after a few moments’ 
pause. 

‘* Ye-es, I have,” confessed Mrs, Hunt, ‘‘ but my 
‘rules’ sound rather inflexible and harsh. My servant- 
girls, I know, don’t consider them so ; that is, they don’t 
consider me 80; they don’t know, of course, that I have 
any rules,” 

‘** Well, goon,” urged Mrs. Hager. ‘‘I think I can 
imagine the modifications and interpretations you would 
be likely to put upon what might sound like a stern 
law. 

‘“*T have found, by repeated experiments,” said Mrs. 
Hunt, ‘‘ that the original agreement made between serv- 
ant and mistress must be, in the first place, very full and 
explicitt—I have my questions and stipulations always 
written down beforehand—and then rigidly lived up to. 
For instance, I always agree that a girl may have one 
afternoon and evenlag out every week, getting in by ten 
o’clock. I generally let her have company any evening 
so long as they will leave by ten. But my first rule fs, 
‘Never allow a girl to have more than one afternoon 
and evening out per week except under uncommon cir- 
cumstances, and then emphasize the favor as much as 
possible.’ Thus, I begin early in the morning before the 
evening she is going to dissipate and say : ‘ Now, if you 
are going out to-night, Bridget, I want you to get 
through your work earller than usual, for you ought to 
lie down and rest a little in preparation for the evening. 
I want you to bave a nice time, and you can’t do that if 
you are tired when you start.’ Or, ‘I’m afraid it is 
going to rain, and spofl your evening out. Ican’t often 
let you go so. and it would be a pity to have it rain.’ 
Or, ‘You might let that silver-cleaning go for a day, 
Bridget, you must be so tired after your going out last 
evening Iknow myself that if I go out oftener than 
usual | don't feel so much like work next day.’ Now, 
tois is not artifice. I merely «xpress my thoughts, 
instead of keeping them to myself, which I should 


| 


ordinarily do. 
| ** This leads me to another phase of the subject. Iam 


fond of talking, and, at first, I used to, when I went 
into the kitchen or when my Bridget was working in 
any room where I was sitting, talk to her a good deal. 
But I found that she misinterpreted my good-nature and 
took advantage of my kind familfarity. I wish I had 
time to tell you some of the amusing things that have 
happened to me in this connection, but I can state only 
arule which nowI follow pretty closely : ‘Say what 
must be said toa servant kindly, but do not converse 
with her, usually, on any subjects excert those of 
common and about equal importance to both.’ 

** Then there are children. Nobody knows—certainly 
fond mothers seldom suspect—the annoyance caused 


really good-tempered servants by the preseice of chi)- 


dren, and the damage done children by ignorant and 
sometimes unscrupulous servants. Rule number three 
that I have made, therefore, is: ‘Watch carefully the 
relations between your children and servants, and see 
that the children are not {n the k{tchen until you thor- 
oughly know how cach party will be treated by the 
other.’ 

** Then another rule, which you may not think ought 
to come in here, but which is very important {n prevent- 
ing friction in the domestic machinery, {s: ‘ Have an 
early breakfast.’ An hour’s oreven a half-hour’s differ- 
ence in beginning the morning work makes fifty or 
a hundred dollare’ worth of difference in the temper 
and the efficlency of servantr—if you can understand 
that valuation ! 

‘** Then there are all the conveniences which save work 
and time, and a system which makes each day’s work 
just enough and no more. One of my most important 
rules is : ‘ Provide every reasonable conventence for the 
one who has to do the work, and see that they are 
properly taken care of, and that the work of the week 
is planned so as to fall about evenly on each day.’ 

‘* T have several times taken servants back after they — 
have been tempted from me by offers of larger wages or 
easier work, or even after they had cffended me in some 
ways. From the results which have followed I have 
decided that I will—‘ Never, unless under very excep. 
tional circumstances, take a servant back a second time.’ 

‘If my servant is sick, I take care of her just as well 
as I can. Nothiog will touch her so much as kindness 
to her in time of her extremity. But, of course, there 
is no rule needed about a question of common humanity 
like that.” 

** Is that all ?” inquired Mrs. Hager, with a little sigh, 
as her friend paused refiectively. 

**T don’t think of any more regular rules that I have,” 
sald Mrs. Hunt, still meditating ‘‘ Of course there is 
a great deal more that I could say, but I don’t know as 
it would be of any fpecial use to you. This man- 
aging of servants {s a good deal like the teacher's art— 
or the general’s art: it {s the ability to control effect- 
ively the actions of others ; while, besides that, we have 
a social duty to make our soldiers happy, and a moral 
duty to try to influence their characters for good. The 
Christian duty to do these two latter, nobody who studfes 
the Bible ought to need any instruction about. The 
intellectual part of it—the systematizing of the work, 
the telling exactly how and when things should be done 
—that is harder.” 

‘Thank you, dear Mrs. Hunt,” said her friend, grate- 
fully. ‘‘Iam going right home before I forget it, and 
write down all you have said,” 

So she went, and here is the result. 


A NEW FINANCIAL LEVER. 


E received not long since a pamphlet en 

titled ‘‘The Recipe Club, or New Ideas for 
Ladies’ Fairs.” The plan seems both practical and prac. 
ticable. The plan is for the ladies interested in holding 
the fair to send to a hall which has been decorated with 
bunting, flowers, and booths, specimens of their cooker y; 
fancy-work, etc. Exch specimen must be accompanied 
by recipes, or directions for making, which are to be 
sold for the benefit of the object of the fair. There 
should be ten tables, as follows: Bread, cakes, desserts, 
salads, preserves, laundry and household articles, con 
fectionery, fancy-work, supper, ice-cream. Each of 
these tables should have two managers, and as many - 
aids as they desire. The fair to be open at least as early 
a8 three o'clock in the afternoon. The managers are 
supposed to enlist all their friends as subscribers ; the 
aids to keep the tables in order, copy recipes, attend to 
sales. 

The supper room is to supplied from the various 
tables as there is demand, but the specimens can be 
tested at the special table should the buyer prefer. 

One feature in the plan that appeals strongly is that 
poor women, women who wish to earn money, are in- 
vited to send the article or articles which they wish to 
supply to the public, and by this means are brought 
into contact with customers. One woman has not the 
time or skill to prepare certain articles for the table : 
another woman who has both, and wants to exchange 
for money, finds in this fair her medium. Laundresses 
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are invited to bring specimens of their work, the ar- 
ticles laundried belng loaned for the purpose. The 
pamphlet urges the giving of prizes; which may be 
feasible, but would require careful management. Cer- 
tainly, if the wage-earners can be induced to compete, it 
must raise the standards of excellence. It is suggested 
that where the competitor cannot purchase the materials 
necessary to make her specimen that these shall be given 
her. The whole plan is unique, and if well managed 
- must result in more than financial gain. A special table 
devoted to dainties, as well as nourishing food, for in- 
valids might be one of the features, and also one de- 
voted to specimens of plain tewing. Many additions 
might be made to sult different localities. 


AMUSING THE CHILDREN. 


By Prxy. 


HE secret of making children happy is in keeping 
them busy. Little children often tire of their 
dolls and costly toys, and desire something new and 
different, and they are always pleased to have very 
simple materials, such as bits of bright paper, sticks, 
and straws, utilized for their pleasure. As it is not 
always easy for the mother to invent some new play at 
a time when she is tired and the children are fretting, I 
will give a few suggestions which can be reserved in 
mind against the trying moment. 

I will begin with paper shawls and bonnets, which 
can be made for a family of dolls in a very tew mo- 
ments. If no bright pleceo of thin or tissue paper are 
convenient, use the common white or straw-colored. 
P lace the paper around the doll for measuring. After 
cutting out the garments, point them around the edges 
for a trimming, and tle a thread around the neck of the 
do)l to hold them in place. Of course the paper will 
remain in shape as it is pressed, and cunning high- 
crowned bonnets can be made. This will give a new 
interest in the dollies. 

Bring out some of the worthless magazines and pict- 
ure pé pers (but none contain hideous pictures), and 
a pair of scissors with blunt points. Children love to 
cut paper, and even the pictures in the advertisements in 
this day of ingenious advertising are attractive to small 
ideas and small fingers. As the pictures are cut, they 
should be placed neatly in a box. 

A child three or four years old can learn in a few mo- 
ments to cut rude dolls from a common newspaper. 
Fold a piece of paper once lengthwise. Begin at the 
top, then cut a sort of half circle for the head, then cut 
the neck, arms, waist, skirts, and feet ; open it, and call 
it a paper doll. 

Jt is fun to make dear little dumpling dollies, great 
big mamma dollies, and all sizes of dollfes. 

From a paper store procure sheets of glazed paper in 
priematic colors, and cut out strips half an inch wide 
and three inches long. Provide the child with a few 
drops of mucilage in a tiny dish and a little brush, and 
show him how to paste each strip intoa ring by lapping 
the ends a little, interlacing them so as to form a chain— 
much as children mske dandelion chains. Again, cut 
inch or half inch squares, or small round pieces, from 
the bright papers. Cut straws into pieces an inch long, 
and allow the children to string them, alternating first 
a straw and then a paper. | ) 

This is charming work for the little fingers. Use 
only the primary colors red, yellow, and blue at first, 
repeating them, so that each third link, or paper, will be 
red, each third one yellow, etc., until the children have 
become familiar with these, and then use orange, pur- 
ple, or violet, and green also, teaching from what 
primary colors they are formed. This can all be easily 
found in the dictionary, if itis not familiar. Teach also 
with regard to the forms and texture of the papers ; for 
all this adds to the interest ; and perfect neatness in 
doing the work should be gently insisted upon. : 

The books which Santa Claus brought last Christmas 
are full of pictures of little maids in Mother Hubbards, 
small boys in breeches and big hats, pigs, dogs, etc.—all 
very attractive. Place a piece of firm paper over one 
of these pictures, and, pressed against the window pane, 
- draw the principal lines. Pin this paper over a cushion, 
and direct the child to follow the lines with a row of 
perforations made with a small black. headed pin. 

The last two suggestions are imitations of kindergar- 
ten employments, and regular kindergarten materials 
can be procured which will save trouble. The plays 
should be short, as they are trying to the eyes; and if 
they are rightly directed they are very instructive and 
really fascinating. It is surprising how beautifully lit- 
tle children can do this work, and great ingenuity can 
be used in pasting colored papers into pretty forms. 

To make a miniature windmill, take a plece of stiff 
paper six or eight inches square, and from each corner 
cut diagonally nearly to the center. Since cutting, there 
are eight points instead of four. Take up every other 
point, bend it over, and lay it on the center of the paper. 
Siick a pin down through them and lengthwise into the 
end of a smooth stick or handle, loosely, so that the 


paper can revolve on the pin. A child running about 
with this in his hand will be amused for a long time 
watching its swift revolutions. 

I might suggest many other ways of making the chil. 
dren happy and relieving them from monotony ; but one 
of the best employments for a child is to do real work, 
aud they can begin, ina small way, very young. To 
be sure, they are a negative sort of a help, but the per- 
forming of little dutles for mother brings mother and 
child into a closer sympathy with each other. 


ARsENIC TrEst.—The ‘‘ British Medical Journa!”’ 
publishes the following simple test for the detection of 
arsenic in wall papers : 


‘“*A simple and easily applied test for wall papers"has 
been devised by Mr. F. F. Grenstted. No apparatus is 
needed beyond an ordinary gas jet, which is turned down 
to quite a pin point, until the flame is wholly blue; when 
this has been done a strip of the paper suspected to con. 
tain arsenic is cut one-s!ixteenth of an inch wide and an 
inch or two long. Directly the edge of this paper is brought 
into contact with the outer edge of the gas flame a gray 
coloration, due to arsenic, will be seen in the flame (test 
No. 1). 
are given off will be found to havea strong garlic-like odor, 
due to the vapor of arsenic acid (test No. 2). Take the 
paper away from the flame and look at the charred end— 
the carbon will be covered a bronze red ; this is a copper 
reduced by the carbon (test No. 3); being now away from 
the flame in a fine state of division, the copper is slightly 
oxidized by the air; and on placing the charred end a 
second time, not too far into the flame, the flame will now 
be colored green by copper (test No. 4). By this simple 
means it is possible to form an opinion, without apparatus 
and without leaving the room, as to whether any wal!-paper 
contains arsenic, for copper arseniate is commonly used ir 
preparing wall papers. Tests one and two would be yielded 
by any paper containing arsenic in considerable quanti- 
ties.”’ 


TRIED AND PROVED. 


By H. TERHUNE 


HE following recipes have beea “tried and 
proved ” in my family, and, as far as I know, are 
not in any cook-book. 
BAKED OMELET. 


Heat three gills of milk with a dessertspoonful of but- 
ter init. Beat five eggs very light, add to them a table- 
spoonful of flour previously wet with a little cold milk, 
also a scant teaspoonful of salt. Pour gradually ou this 
mixture of eggs and flour the hot milk, stirring fast. 
Pour ali into a buttered dish, and bake in a very hot 
oven twenty minutes or less. Serve immediately. 


MUFFINS, 


Take three cups of flour, add three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, and a little salt. Add one pint of milk 
and twoeggs. Bake in a hot oven, in rings or gem tins, 


BREAD PUFFS, 


Roll out light bread dough about half an inch thitk. 
Cut out with a biscuit cutter and drop into bolling lard. 
Turn over very quickiy. : 

SHORT CAKE BISCUITS. 


One quart of flour ; add to it three heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, a large tablespoonful of butter, a 
little salt, milk enough to roll out as soft as possible. 


DROPPED BISCUITS. 


One quart of flour; add to it one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, and three heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder ; enough milk to make a 
stiff batter ; drop with the spoon on a greased tio, and 
bake seven minutes in a very hot oven. 


BERRY PUDDING, 


Cover a buttered pudding dish thick with berries. 
Mix in another dish one cup of sugar (half cup will do 
very well), two tablespoonfuls of butter ; add two cups 
of flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder in It, a 
pinch of salt, and, lastly, one cup of milk and one egg. 
Pour this batter over the berries, and bake about twenty 
minutes, While this pudding is delicious with fresh 
blackberries, it is nearly as good with apples peeled and 
sliced, or with canned blackberries or huckleberrfes. 

Sauce for this pudding is: Two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one egg, and flavor 
ing, or with 

FOAM SAUCE. 

Mix one cup of sugar with one tablespoonful of flour ; 
add one-half cup of butter, then three gills of water (or 
milk and water) boiling hot, pinch of salt, flavoring, and 
a well-beaten egg. 

HAMPSHIRE PUDDING. 


Take two and one-half cups of flour with two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder in it, a pinch of salt, and 
some spices (say a teaspoonful of cinnamon aad 
half a grated nutmeg), add one cup of suet (or half acup 
of butter), two-thirds of a cup of molasses, one cup of 
milk, one egg, and one cup of stoned raisins. Boil two 


and one-half or three hours. Eat with hard sauce. 


The paper is burned a little, and the fumes that. 


BLACK PUDDING, 


Take one cup of flour, add to It two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, a pinch of salt, a half-teaspoonful of 
ground cloves, and one teaspoonful of clanamon. Wet 
all this smooth with milk, add a tablespoonfal of butter, 
one cup of molasses, and one egg, Bake in greased 
pudding dish three-quarters of an hour. Use hard 
sauce or the “‘ foam sauce” given above. 


A QUESTION OF RIGHTS. 


By Mrs, M. F. Burts. 


o ILL you go down stairs and get me the 
paper ?” asked Mrs. Coy of little May Hale. 

‘I don’t want to,” was May’s reply, and she went on 
cutting out her doll’s new paper furniture. 

‘“*T am astonished at you,” said Mrs. Hale. ‘<I didn’t 
think a child of mingeotild be so disobliging. I think 
pie Coy will take the trouble to ask you again you 
will go.” 

‘‘ Will you, dear ?” asked the guest, sweetly. 

‘“* Why can’t you get the paper yourself ?” demanded 
the busy child. | 

I don’t think she had any idea of being rude, 
or of disobeying a command of her mother’s. 
was simply deeply interested in her occupation, and 
asked the question from her pcint of view out of a 
truthful heart. But the result was disastrous. Mrs. 
Coy was dreadfully shocked, Mrs. Hale was deeply 
ashamed, and May was sent to repent in a dark closet, 
where, if there were no sackcloth and ashes, there were 
spider-webs and dust. The proud little heart rebelled. 
There were tears, screams, blows and kicks upon the 
door, then a whipping to end the chapter of injustice. 
For I contend {t was injustice from boginning to end. 
Mrs. Coy would not have asked, not have expected, a 
grown-up member of the family to wait on her under 
the circumstances. She was entirely able to get the 
newspaper herself. And if the child refused, the matter 
should have been dropped till some opportuntty came 
of impressing her with the rudeness of her conduct. 
A favor might bave been denfed her by mother or 
older sfeter, and she could have been taught in a simple, 
effectual way that docility is due from a child to those 
who are older. I say due—I should rather say admtra- 
ble or desirable. I donot think that a child {fs under 
more obligations to give up its way than a grown per- 
son ; indeed, the older we grow the greater our ob iza- 
tion to restrain self and give way to others. The 
practice of forciug children to leave the most absorbing 
book or play, or so-called work, for a trivial cause is 
wrong. The child heart is quick to feel injustice. and 
the child nature turns away from the one who infi'cts 
{t a3 the flowers turn from a tleak, dark wall. Not 
that a child should not be courteous and gemtle and 
ready to oblige (grown people should be all that, toc), but 
these traits should be a growth encouraged by example 
and loving precept. In this transaction the loving confi- 
dence between mother and child was impaired, and 
what was gained ? 


SPICED RHUBARB AND SHORT-CAKE. 


HE follow!ng recipe clipped from the columns of 
A an agricultural paper has been tested and proved 
valuable : 


‘* As rhubarb is in season, those who are fond of spiced 
relishes may wish to prepare some to serve with meats 
during the early summer, until fruit comes. Peel and slice 
the rhubarb and weigh it. Pat it in a porcelain kettle and 
place where it will heat very gradually, until the jaice flow 
freely. No water should be added. Then bring forward 
on the stove and boil gently for half an hour. Dip ont 
about half the jaice in a dish—not tin—which should be 
kept warm. Now add to the cooked fruit one-half pound 
of sugar for each pound of rhubarb used, and also to each 
pound allow one teaspoonful of cloves and two teaspoonfuls 
of cinnamon. Stir well, and, if you like it stronger, add 
more spice ; but this amount makes it sufficiently spicy for 
most tastes. Should it be too thick, reduce with a little 
of the warm juice ; the mixture should not be quite so thick 
as jam. Simmer for ten minutes, and pour into glass fruit 
jars. Screw on the tops closely, and, when cool, wrap each 
jar in thick paper and keep in a cool, dry place. 

‘* Rhubarb short-cakes are nice in these early days, when 
strawberries are only within the reach of our friends who 
live in the large cities. Peel and stew the rhubarb, adding 
only sufficient water to keep it from sticking to the stew- 
pan. Sweeten to taste, and, when done, place it where it 
will keep warm. Makea crust with a quart of flour, a gen- 


‘erous third of a cup of butter, four teaspoonfuls of baking 


powder, and a cup and a quarter of milk. Sift the powder 
into the flour and mix well, rub the butter in thoroughiy, 
add the milk, and mix as quickly as possible. Divide, and 
roll one half large enough to fit into a long tin baking plate, 
allowing it to come up well around the edges. Spread with 
butter, roll out the other half and cover over {t. Bake ten 
or twelve minutes in a hot oven. Turn out on a thick 
towel, lift the under half, and place it on a warm platter. 
Fill with a generous layer of the stewed rhubarb, and cover 
with the top crust. Fill that, grate in a little nutmeg, and 
add a pinch of clove or cinnamon. Sift sugar over it and 
serve immediately. — E. H.” 


She 
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Our Youna Forks 


THE LOUD GIRLS OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. 


By Mrs. Frances A, Humrnney. 


HEN Mme. Récamier was in the prime of her 
beauty, it is sald the little Savoyards of Paris 
used to follow her admiringly about the streets. 

So Elizabeth of E.g'and, when making royal prog- 
ress, was the center of public observation 

And this was right and proper. Neither of these 
women forced themse!ves upon the public notice. They 
simply accepted what was due them. 

But this cannot be said of you. It fis neither your 
high birth (though you are well!l-born) nor your pre- 
eminent beauty (though you possess the loveliness of 
youth) which fixes the eyes of the crowd upon you 
wherever you go. It is the loudness of your manners. 

The other day I saw you, with a half-dozen compar- 
fons, enter a railway car. You were on the way to a 
schoo! where it is supposed young women are educated 
inall right ways You entered the car with the same 
freedom and nonchalance with which you enter your 
own private apartment. You talked in a loud voice 
concerning your own personal affairs. You laughed 
loud and often. 

People turned to look at you. You, doubtless, thought 
they were admiring you. But, my dear girl, they 
were not. The predominant feeling among the well- 
bred people present, both ladies and gentlemen, was 
one of disgust. Some few pitied you because you knew 
no better. 

It is true, a few young men looked at you boldly, 
and I saw you mest their glance with an evident cor- 
sciousness of their admiration. But there again you 
were mistaken. The feeling those young men had for 
you was not one of admiration, at least not such admi- 
ration as a pure hearted girl would care to inspire. 

For I make a distinction between you and those 
bolder girls who have gone on in loud ways until they 
really do not care about the quality of the edmiration 
they inspire—in fact, are not particular at all as to the 
special feeling their conduct gives 1ise to if only they 
can fix the eye of the public. 

That such girls will ever change for the better there 
is little hope. And there is no criminality in their con- 
duct, as, with undaunted front, they would assure me. 
But you, I trust, desire more than that negative com 
mendation of the integrity of your womanhood. There 
is no criminality ‘n their conduct, but it treads pertl- 
ously on its verge, and Scripture and experience both 
teach us that we cannot touch pitch and escape unde- 
filed. 
I saw you last summer at a crowded watering place. 
You were there—and how could she have allowed you 
so to be there ?—without your mother. 

I heard Dowsabel ask you if you had “ fetched your 
mother.” And I could have smiied at the question had 
it not been so painfully suggestive. Has the latter part 
of the nineteenth century reversed the natural order of 
things, and coes a girl now ‘‘ fetch her mother ’”’ instead 
of gotng under the safe shelter of her wing ? 

You went wlth I) >weabel to the skating-rink ; you rode 
with her, and I heard your loud laughter on the street. 
I saw that you did not really like and approve her, and 
I longed for some one, whose gentle authority you 
would regard, to withdraw you from her influence. 

I remember the day when you two sat at table with 
a certain young man. Dowsabel had for many days 
been endeavoring to fix his attention, but he had de 
clined to meet her even half way. That day she had 
induced you to join with her in putting by his plate 
some bonbons. When he came to the table she looked 
at him and giggled. 1 was glad to see that, though you 
emiled, you blushed too. He took no notice, however, 
elther of D>wesabel cr the bonbons, but went on quietly 
eating his dinrer. Did you think he did not see them ? 
He did. For I afterwards heard him detailing the 
whole scene to a friend, and he called your conduct 
**horsc-play ”! Does a girl like to hear her conduct 
characterized as ‘‘ horse-play’? 

I saw you the first time you wentin bathing. As 
you came out [n your bathing dress I ssw you hesitate. 
You are a modest girl, and the scene which met your 
eyes repelled you. A hundred or two men and women 
were in the water, splashing about promiscuously, and 
in a]] stages of undress. The bathing, no doubt, was 
beneficial to you ; but how much better to have taken 
it in some quiet nook with two or three other girls, or 
more if you had wished, with tome older friends to 
matronize you ! 

I was glad to see however, that you invariably de 
clined to smoke the cigarettes Dowsabel offered you, 
and that your sense of propriety was sufficient to enable 
you to refuse her proposition to wander upon the sands 
late at night with the young men who followed in her 


tralia. 
And I shall never forget the dey the yacht ‘' Daring” 


anchored off shore. I watched you as you stood hesi- 
tating up?n the wharf, while the girls shouted from the 
boat, You’d bettercome ! You don't know what you'll 
Jose.” But, though you hesitated at first, you were true 
to your maldenly instincts. You did not go. And as 
they rowed out to the strange yacht—3: boat-load of 
young girls, without boatman or matron—you walked 
slowly back to the house. I longed to tell you how glad 
I was. And were not you, too, glad, when the girls 
came back loudly complaining of their cool recep'ion 
from th3 gentlemen on bozrd, that you had not gone ? 

And you would have been still giadder could you 
have heard the unmessured condemnation of their bold- 
ness on the part of the yachters, as I did, for they 
proved to be friends of mine, who told the incident 
afterwards as an illustration of the loose manners of 
American girls. 7 

But I am afraii you fell into one pitfall into which 
girls are somewhat prone to fall. I am afraid you 
indulged in the writing of notes to the young men whose 
acquaintance you made fn the parlors and upon the 
verandas of the hotel, without the formality of an in- 
troduction, for I saw you and Dowsabel giggling over 
certain small scented sheets of piper, and I know the 
ways of many girls {n that respect. 

But did you ever think of the possible use to which 
your silly notes might be put? how they would be 
handed round from Tom to Dick, and from Dick to 
Harry, and commented upon in & way that would make 
your ears tingle to hear? For the young men whose 
acquaintance you make in this way are likely to hold 
neither you nor your letters {n much respect. 

Said a young man to me, speaking of a certain girl, 
**T have more reepect for her than I have for most 
girls.” Now, ‘‘ respect” may seem a cold term to your 
ears; but let me assure you that the young man who 
does not respect you ouzht never be permitted to enter 
your presence ; snd sad indeed will it be for you if the 
day ever comes in which right-minded young men can- 
not hold you in respect. 

Many young girle—yourself, Iam sorry tosay, among 
the number—laugh at established ways, and fancy that 
license of manners is only the proper assertion of an 
American girl’s natural liberty. And you are often en- 
couraged in this by foolfsh people who do not seem to 
know that what are termed conventionalities are but the 
safeguards raised by time and experience against the 
possible intrusion of evil. 

Let the story Iam about to tell you of two young 
girls who acted regardless of these conventionalltiles 
teach you a lesson. 

These two young girls, once upon a time—though I 
begin with this phrase, I assure you my story {fs a true 
one—went to a certain city fora dsy’sshopping. Their 
good mother apportioned their money; so much for 
fares, so muuch for shopping, and so much for a matirés 
—for she was pleased to give them this pleasure, 

After they had finished their shopping they went into 
one of the public parks to rest until the hcur of the 
matiré>, and there made the ecquaintance of two young 
men. These young men invited them to dize, and— 
they accepted the invitation ! 

These young girls, I assure you, were really ‘‘ nice 
girls,” but, as you see, strangely ignorant or careless of 
the laws of propriety. 

The young men took them to a fine’hotel—a perfectly 
proper place, so far as that was concerned. They ordered 
a most luxurious dinner. But towards its close one of 
the young men asked to be excused, and went out. The 
other soon followed. And they did not return. Time 
passed, while the girls sat and walted. After a while 
euspicions were aroused ; the waiters began to whisper 
among themselves; the landlord was called in ; the bill 
for the dinner presented. But, alas! their poor little 
moneys would not begin to coverit. There was nothing 
for it but to tell their story. 7 

This they did. The landlord expressed his regrets for 
their dilemma ; but—the bill must be paid. If they 
telegraphed to their father he would doubtless pay ft, he 
suggested. What was his name and address? But 
these the girls declined to give. They could not endure 
the thought of the shame and mortification in store for 
them should the sffair become known. They begged 
the landlord with tears .o let them off. But he was in. 
exorable, and gave them to understand they could not 
go until they had given the required address. And so 
they stayed; but before morning came their courage 
failed end they gave it. The telegram was sent; the 
father came, paid the bill, and took his daughters home. 
And it is safe to assume that never again did they 
make the acquaintance of young men in a public park, 
or in any other place or way than that sanctioned by 
the usages of society. 

We may be tempted to smile at their dilemma, but let 
us be thankful it was no worse. For many girls, becom- 
ing acquainted in like manner with dissolute men, have 
come to ends that shock humanity even to think of. 

A pretty and seductive picture of this unconventional 
girl is often given in books. She goes to England, per- 
hape—that land of conventionality and precedent. 


| She is always beautiful], and is clothed {n fine 


garments and besprinkled with diamonds, for ker 
father is sole owner of a Weatern gold mine. 
She charms all the men, and this success enrages 
all the women, who are simply guys beside her. 
She is heartlessly persecuted by elderly women, who 
are utterly given over to this precedent and con- 
ventionality, and necessarily do not approve her. But, 
my dear girl, the picture is false, and is inspired, if not 
drawn, by that spirit of ev!l which would su!ly our 
purest and best. Do not trust it. Trust, rather, your 
maidenly instincts. Trust the counsel of those who 
have loved you all your life, and who advise you only 
for your best Interest. 

B3 womanly f{n thought, word, and action, and when 
this summer you take your annua! outing, go uuder the 
shelierlag wing of your good mother. | 


THE COMMENCEMENTS. | 


VERY day for two or three weeks the newspapers 
have contained accounts of the closing exercises at 
schools, the names of graduates, Ilsts of prizes and titles 
of essays. We know all this 1s accompanied with bright, 
smiling facer, happy hearts (though here ani there one 
may be found fa which lurks envy and 1)]- vill), proud 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters. Flowers abound, and 
bright colors. Audiences are full of sympathy, and the 
world, for a time at least, scems full of joy and happli- 
ness. 

The other day a New York paper contained the 
account of prizes awarded in a certaln young ladies’ 
school. Among the rest was this: ‘‘ A special cert!fi. 
cate of honor was awarded to Miss —— for distinguished 
excellence fn scholarship and character during her five 
years’ course in the school.” 

Certalnly this was a certificate worth winning. A certi! 
ficate of scholarship is a guarantee of ceriatn intellectual 
powers, but when a girl stands the test of every-day life 
in school, with all its petty annoyances and temptations, 
and wins from teachers and tchoolmates a certificate 
for character, she has laid the foundation for that which 
is more powerful in life than brains or money—a person- 
ality that moves all about to higher things. Such a 
certificate stands for honor, truth, self-control, sympa- 
thy—to sum up, righteousness. 

Another school closed with exercises somewhat sug- 
gestive of a May festival. Two of the girls were 
crowned for amifability. What docs that mean? It 
means freedom from sulks, frowns, quick temper, hasty 
words. It means smiles, dimples, laughter, cheerful- 
ness, indoor sunshine in spite of clouds, rain, wind, 
snow. It means making echool and home brighter, 
sunnier places because these young girls are in them. 
It isa solemn time, these last days at school, in spite of 
the pleasant excitement. It means the slipping out into 
a wholly new life, for which school has been, or should © 
be, a preparation. 

Dr. Charles H. Hall, of Brooklyn, delivered the Com- 
mencemeat sermon at Packer Institute on a recent Sun- 
day evening, in which he said that the underlying 
object of all education is found to be the art of living 
well, and then went on to gay : | 

There is passizg with you, girls, now, this vernal period 
of early growth, this natural season of educing or training 
the outsprout of the young soul, the time of education. 
There is nothing exactly like it in the future, any more than 
there is with the plants. Our religion in this part of the 
world emphasizes, with some exaggerations, the change of 
conversion or belated repentance, meaning thereby the re- 
pentance of the prodigals, the coming back in rags and 
hunger and demoralization and weariness of spirit, mourn- 
ing over lost chances. This now has reacted on our sense 
of duty in the business of education. It gives us a careless 
conscience in matters of ordinary duty. One says, ‘I will 
jamp this dull lesson in history, I will skim over these 
problems in algebra, I will rush this translation, or brazen 
out this composition. What’s the use? I can make it up 
some time or other; and then, what if I do not? tra la!’ 
Yes, my dear young lady, but the real education was that 
same rash trust ina future. A-thonsand things you have 
studied may not come to you ever again in proper form, but 
that habit of happy-zo-lucky application will meet you all 
the time, will torment you often by its inherent evil, will 
ro> you of a sincere and honest joy and native peace in - 
living well. But it is not my wish to offer this only on its 
discouraging side. I will take it for granted that you have 
been gradually consecrating these walls of the Packer by 
years of honest life. That strong feeling about academy 
and college that dwelis in the memory of all educated peo- 
ple, like the scent of musk in old drawers, has its origin in 
the thoughts of the genuine education which went on there. 
Horace and fun get somehow mixed up in our case; and 
Virgil and virtue grow together as things lovely and of good 
report. The wars of the Iliad and the mysterious cobwebs 
of algebra and conic sections took side flashes of our per- 
sonal struggles, and we gratefully recall, with dim sugges- 
tions of the memory, ‘that stands sideways,’ the real life 
and growth of those secluded times, when the professors 
and tutors were fences to keep us safe from mistakes and 
trellises on which we grew toward future possibilities. 

“There is a real conversion more or less marked and 
emphatic in every soul when, as with the moonflower or the 
evening primrose, the young sou) bursts ont of its educated 
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spathe into flower with aclick. I fancy one such, a boy of 
twelve who traveled on foot from a Jewish village to his 
great city for the first time, as any village boy does toa 
metropolis, and ascended the hill of the Lord, and saw the 
smoke of sacrifice and incense, and the long procession of 
priests chanting the psalms, and woke to a sense of pro- 
prietorship of his Father’s house, the grandeur of his 
Father's business. He had never learned letters, but he 
developed that one result of all true learning—the power to 
live well. This real religion of growth—orderly, steady, 
and continuous growth—is greater and truer than the com- 
mon system. It gives ts a better conception of the best 
education. There are exceptions to all rules, sometimes 
more apparent than real, but we may read the biographies 
of those cf the race who have been benefactors indeed, and 
we shall find in them, as Wordsworth has it, that the days 
‘are bound each to each in natural piety.’ Under outward 
vagaries and accidents, we can still trace the presence of a 
native and steady purpose which had no varicty nor listiess- 
ness. Yourg ladies, you go forth into life now, no longer 
to be ‘under tutors and governors,’ with your nominaj 
education completed. You are to read, study, reflect, 
dream, and work hereafter, with no thought of a trying 
recitation or a critical examination. You can meet the 
teachers of these past years, with no other marks in mind 
than thoge of friendship and courtery. They have fifiched 
with you. They have done their work. Yours will not 
therefore cease. The early springtime has flown, to return 
to you only ip dreams of their worthy examples, 2 ffection- 
ate assiduitics, kindly reproofe, and friendly approvals. 
Their forms in your memories will live, doubtless, in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of their invaluable services. {t has 
been worn out by frequent citation, kut it was a godsend 

to me when Longfellow wrote the noble lines : 

“* Trugt no future, howe’er pleasant ; 

Let the dead past bury its dead. 

Act, act, in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.’ 


Fdacation has been given you to teach you how to live 


well. Now, live well in the present, make life worth living 
through the summer of flower and growth, the autumn of 
harvest, the winter of rest and hope. God reveals himself 
to us as the everlasting Being, the I Am of the old Hebrew 
thought. Life is tons a continuous reality. So poise your- 
selves between memory and expectation that you may 
harmonize with them, satisfied to have lived, willing to 
escape whatever may be, but always alive to God and duty, 
in a peace that passes understanding.”’ 


MR. AND MRS. SPARROW. 
A TRUE STORY. 


By Joy M. Luprow. 


N the bauks of a pretty river stood a big brown 
stone house. The yard was filled with just the 
right kind of trees for birds to build their nests fn. 
T wo little sparrows went flying over the land one sunny 
spring day to see if they could find a good place to 
begin housekeeping. They hunted far and near, but 
one tree was too high, another was too low, and when 
Mr. Sparrow thought they had found the very safest 
nook, Mrs. Sparrow saw a great cat under the tree. This 
made her little hvart beat so fast from fear that Mr. 
Sparrow, like a kind bird, gave up. At last they came 
to the big brown stone house, where, just at the end of 
the porch, was an old apple tree. 
- ‘* Chee, chee, chee, 
The very place for me,”’ 
said Mrs. Sparrow. 
Chee, chip, chit, 
Stay here a little bit,”’ 
sald Mr. Sparrow. 3 
So Mrs. Sparrow eat down on a branch of pink apple. 
blossoms to reat, while Mr. Sparrow went to take a look 
at things. 


He found there was a good garden, where he could. 


get nice fat worms, and he saw a girl come out of the 
house and shake a lot of crumbs from a cloth. Then 
there was the river, where they could get cool, fresh 
water. 

Oh ! it was a lovely place! and back he flew, much 
pleased, to talk it over with his wife. While he was 
gone, Mrs. Sparrow saw something that gave her such 
a fright that she nearly fell off the tree. 

A small boy came out on the porch, and in his hands 
he heldagun. Mrs. Sparrow thought her last hour had 
come ; but the smal! boy only whistled and shot little 
sticks at a wooden soldier on the flsor. 

Mrs. Sparrow was sure she never could live in the 
same place with a dreadful boy, and, while she was 
thinking how hard it was to leave the pretty tree, an- 
other boy came out with a big black crow in his hands. 
Mrs. Sparrow thought he would shoot it, and she shut 
her eyes that she might not see the poor crow die. 

But instead of the sound of the gun, she heard the 
boy say softly, ‘‘ Poor old fellow! how did you hurt 
your leg? I guess it is broken, and I shall have to act 

‘Then Mrs. Sparrow opened her eyes and saw the boy 
tle the crow’s leg up, and give him some bread and 
milk. 

When Mr. Sparrow came back she told him all 


about ft, 


Said Mr. Sparrow: 
** Coo, C00, Coo, 
| What a kind thing to do!” 

Then they knew that those boys never would hurt 
them, so they began to get grasses and little sticks and 
bits of thread to build anest. When the nest was ail 
snug and warm, Mrs. Sparrow crept into it and lald 
five little eggs—such pretty little eggs, with tiny brown 
spots like stars |! 

Mr. Sparrow was so proud of his wife that he sat on 
a branch over the nest and sang all day long to her 
while she kept the eges warm. But when, after a 
while, there were five wee birdies in the nest cuddled 
dowa under the mother’s wings, he was the happiest 
bird in the world. 

Such hungry bits of birds never were seen. Mr. and 
Mrs, Sparrow spent all their time feeding them, and 
atill they were always hunary. 

Now, what do you think happened one day? Mrs. 
Sparrow was tired and cross; so she sat on the edge of 
the nest and scolded poor Mr. Sparrow : 


** Cheat, cheat, cheat, 
You don’t get the babies 
Encogh to eat.” 

So Mr. Sparrow flew cff as fast as he could, and came 
back with a big, fat worm, which he dropped into the 
open mouth of his oldest son. 

‘* Chee, chee, chee, 
Get some for me,’’ 
sald Mrs, Sparrow, crossly. Away went Mr. Sparrow 
again, and found a da{aty bit for his wife. 

Still che stewed and scolded, till he could bear it no 
longer. 

He perched on the tree and would not stir or say onc 
word. 

Mrs. Sparrow began to fly back and forth over his 
hesd, scolding at the top of her shrill little volce, and 
each time flying lower and lower till she could brush 
peor Mr. Sparrow with her wings. 

Once she gave him such a hard knock that he almost 
fell over. 

- The next time she flew down he caught her by one 
toe in his bill and held her fast. 

Mrs. Sparrow stopped scolding, and hung down all 
limp and still. 

The little birdies were very much penal, and 
began to cry loudly. 

‘* Wee, wee, wee, 
Just see, just see !”’ 
they sobbed, while they peered wildly over the nest. 

‘Oh, mamma! ob, mamma!” cried the small boy, 
running into the house. ‘‘ Do come and make these 
little sparrows in the apple tree stop quarreling.” 


** Caw, caw, caw,’’ 
laughed the biz, black crow. 

The small boy’s mamma came out on the porch, and, 

looking up into the tree, clapped her hands, and sald : 
** Shoo, shoo !”’ 

Mr. Sparrow let go all at — and looked very much 
ashamed. 

Mrs. Sparrow flow maakt on the nest, and tried to 
comfort the little birdies. Not long after that the smal] 
boy and the blg black crow saw Mr. and Mrs. Spar- 
row sitting close together on the edge of the nest. 

The big black crow smiled to himself as he heard 
Mrs. Sparrow say : 

** Coo, coo, coo, 
I didn’t mean to.”’ 
While Mr. Sparrow said : 
“Chee, chee, chee, 
I’m sorry as 
I can be.”’ 


And the small boy sald, ‘‘I guess the little sparrows 
have made up.” 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


HIS {is an organization whose work is dally minis- 

tration to those about them ; therelfeving of necesz- 
sity; the giving of self for the sake of the King, that 
his name may be glorified. The beginning of this 
soclety is closely connected with the Lend a Hand 
Society, and the members are organized in bands of 
ten, each member of which endeavors to form cther 
bands of ten. The most effective are those whose 
members include different grades of society. Banda 
in the country send flowers to working girls and hos- 
pitals fn the city. Bands in the elties reciprocate by 
sending magazines and books to the West, and sparsely 
settled districts. Meetings are held, at the convenfence 


of the members of each band, where special work is 
done and plans for the future lafd. 

At the annual meeting In New York, in May, over one 
thousand women, young and old, were present. Each 
band sends a report of its work to a central ten, so that 
constant means of communication are kept up and sug- 


| the world would be much happler ; 


— 


During the coming vacation many will find opportu- 
nity for startiog a band of ten, thus leaving an impress 
of thelr presence in passing. The badge worn fs a 
Maltese crores tled with purple ribbon, which has proved 
a means of {ntroduction and help in many cases where 
help has been needed. 

The motto of the K‘ng’s D-ughters ~ “In His 
NAME” Shin give the printed ‘‘ Hints and _— for the 
Order :’ 


‘* Each branch of the order consists of at least ten mem- 
bers. 

The (reneral Society includes all branches. 

‘* Any woman may form a branch by uniting nine other 
women with herself for joint effort in doing good. 

** Fach branch may choose its special work. Anything, 
however small or simple, that helps another human being to 
be better or happier is proper work for the Daughters of 
the King. 

‘* There shonld be frequent meetings of each Ten, at such 
Intervals as they may choose. Such meetings shonld open 
with a passage of Scripture ora hymnand prayer. Reports 
should be given of the good accomplished, and plans for 
fnture work discussed. 

‘* Whatever special work may be done, all branches have 


member of a Ten may form any numberof Tens. One may 
be the King’s Daughter and unite with no Ten. Onthe 


order’s chosen name. Each Ten may organize and elect 
officers, but in so small a body it is not essential. The one 
who forms a Ten should keep a list of members and lines 
of work, and snch interesting features ard incidents as 
mark the growth and purposes of the branch. 

‘* It is contrary to the spirit of so elastic an organfzation 
to define the routine of what each Ten shall be and do. 
These points each must settle in accordance with its own 
conditions.’’ 


Full information In regard to the order may be had by 
addressing Mrs. F. Bottome, 18 Washington Place, 
New York City. 


READY TO HELP OTHERS. 


By ANNA Barrows. 


** Look up and not down; 
Lock forward and not back ; 
Look out and not in; 
And lend a hand.”’—| Edward Everett Hale. 


F everybody would “lend a hand” when to do It 

would not require him to go out of bis own way, 
and if all were 
ready to make even slight sacrifices, should we not think 
heaven had begun below? ‘‘ Whosoever will be chief 


| among you, let him be your servant,” Jesus told his 


disciples, and that has been true throughout the world’s 


| history. The truly great men whose memory Is kept 


green are those who have given falthful service and 
even their lives to mankind. Such men in our history 
have been Washington, who led his country safely 
through the Ravolution ; Lincoln, who freed the slaves ; 
Patilips, Garrison, and others, who preached against 
slavery ; Grant, who successfully brought the Rebellion 
to an end. Others to whom we owe the great inven- 
tions that add to our happiness, and those who have 
devoted their lives to the rellef of suffering; all thes 
have been servants In the best and highest sense. As 
some one has well safd—“‘ It ls one of the beautiful com- 
pernsations of this life that no one can sincerely try to 
help another without helping himself.” 

There are many practical little ways whereby young 
people and children can afd and comfort others. 

Money and great deeds are not always necessary; it 
is but a little thing that makes or mars our happiness. 

It {s a great help to the tired mother to have the hata 
and mittens, balls and skates, put In thelr placas. 

It is a help to father, when he has come home with a 
headache, to give him a quiet house ; not to have doors 
slammed a!] around, or a whistling bby come in and run 
up stairs, 

Watch your friends, discover their tastes, see what 
there fs that would add to thefr happiness that you can 
supply. 


who cannot go themselves. Tell grandmother about the 
birds and plants you saw; she may have a story about 
the very one that Interested you mst. 

Lectures and concerts may be reported to those who 
could not go ; this practice will more tran repay you by 
glving care in observation and power of description. 

At school seek out new scholars and strangers and 
try to make them feel at home. If a schoolmate has 
trouble with some study, without seeming to display 
yourself, try to make It plainer. 

Try especially to help those you dislike or who have 
tried to {injure you ; nine times out of ten, after dolng a 
person a favor you will like him better. We may 
learn something from every one, and as we help others 
they will as surely help us, though we may not always 
know just how. This, however, should not enter into 
our thoughts before doing a kindness; but simply re. 
member that ‘‘true politeness consists of kindly acts 


kindly done,” and be ready to '‘ lend @ hand,” 


the common work of increasing the number of Tens. Every > 


other hand, Tens may be formed without adopting the _ 


When you go to the woods, bring wild flowers to those 
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Sunpay GFternoon. 
‘THE INFANT JESUS.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


URROUNDED with the comforts of modern civili- 
zation, themselves the product of Christianity, it 
is difficult to conceive the actual condition of the world 
at the time of Christ’s birth. Tne most common features 
of the poorest homes of to-day were absolutely unknown. 
In a few of the great cities there was an architectural 
splendor, and often a barbaric self-indulgence and 
extravagance ; but comfort there was not. The post- 
office was unknown ; if a resident in Jerusalem wished 
to send a letter to a friend in Antioch, he must wait till 
he could find another friend traveling that way, or go to 
the expense of a special hera'd. The attempt even in 
our own day toestablish a postal system in Persia proved 
a failure. There were, of course, no banks. If a man 
bad amassed asum of money, he must either invest it in 
lend, at the hazard of makiog himself an obj>ct of suspt- 
cion and perhaps of plunder by the government, or he 
must put it in rich and costly garments and precious 
stones, at a Jess riek of the same sort, or he must hide it 
away in a potintheearth. The unearthing of treasure so 
hidden was not uncommon, and is not even to our own 
day. There were neither glass windows, nor chimneys, 
nor adequate lamps. One must either admit the wind, 
or perhaps the rain, through the latticed window, or close 
the shutter and sit in the dark ; fires were kind'ed in the 
courtyard, if at all, or the smoke was allowed to find its 
way, as best it could, through the opened window ; and 
the dim candle, or wick fi»oating in a cup of oil, 
furnished barely light enovgh at night to relieve the 
otherwise insupportable darkness. The government was 
generally an absolute despotism ; the feeble pretense at 
liberty that had given to Rome and Greece the names, 
but never the reality. of republics had vanished ; and 
while a Roman citizen still enjoyed a certain sort 
of protection, cf which P.sul was not slow to avail] him- 
self on more than one occasion, a member of a prostrate 
race had not even the shadow of defense from any in 
justice that a local magistrate might ir filct upon him 
elther from greed or pre j idice. At what sort of estimate 
human life was held the reader of the Bible can easily 
judge from the story of Queen Esther, in which we are 
tolu how the lives of an entire people were handed over by 
their monarch to Haman on the mere pr: mise to enrich 
the king’s treasury by the confiscation of their property. 
In this universal darkness there was an almost 
universal hope for a deliverer ; perhaps in every noble 
soul the Spirit of God awakened this vague anticipation 
of a better time ; more probably the clearer prophecies 
of the Jewish Scriptures, carriei into Persia during the 
captivity, and into Ezypt and then:e into Greece in 
the Septuagint translation, had been eagerly caught 
up by the people. However thi: may have been, there 
is no doubt that at the time of Christ and for some 
time b: fore there was a universal longing, and acommon 
though vague anticipation, of some one to come and set 
right the wrongs of humanity. Socrates had in his last 
hours commanded his disciples to search the world for 
a charmer able to redeem from the fear of death ; Con- 
fucius had foretold the c ming of a sage in the West 
who should revolutionize the world ; and a deputation 
from China sent forth to find him brought bsck to Caina 
the reformed ethics and the religion of Buddha, and 
thus introduced Buddhism into China; Tacitus and 
Suetonius both refer to a general conviction of a mighty 
prophet and king to arise for the succor and relief of 
mavkind. 

Among these prophecies none was clearer than that of 
Z>roaster, the founder of the P refan religion. He had 
foretold the coming of a mighty prophet, who should be 
begotten in a supernatural way, should conquer Abri- 
man, the god of evil, and should found a new kingdom 
of universal peace and good-will. Later tradition, bor- 
rowed perbaps from the prophecies of the Jewish 
Scriptures during the captivity. led the disciples of 
Z \roaster to expect that he would come of the seed of 
Abraham ; and for the advent of this deliverer the 
priests and ssvants of the Z roastrian religion were look- 
ing forward with an eager expectation. 

In the clear atmospbere of the E.st the stars do not 
seem to be afar off ; they appear to hang close to the 
earih; snd the belief was then universal that they 
visibly ff ct the destinies of mankind. A relic of this 
belfef is to be found among tolerably intelligent people 
in our own country and times, who dread to see the new 
moon for the first time over their left sh: nider. The 
priesta of the E.st were great students of the stars. 
What instrumenta they poesessed for their studies we 
do not know ; but we do know that instruments of a 
rude descrip'ion were possessed at atime long preceding 
the birth of Christ. In the mounds of America, the only 
remains of the curious but almost wholly unknown peo- 


1 International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson, July 3, 1887.—Matt. {l., 
1-12. 


ple who occupied this continent before the American 
Indians, are found rude tubes of stone which were evi- 
dently used for a study of the heavens after the manner 
of our modern telescopes ; evidently, because ancient 
eculptures have been found in the archaic remains 
showing the tubes used in this manner. It is now 
believed by the best scholars that the Great Pyramid 
was used as an astronomical observatory. It is built to 
the four cardinal points; its firmness sdapts {it to the 
purposes of astronomical observation ; its entrance was 
directed to the then polar star at its lowest declination ; 
its entrance serves certain purposes of the telescope, by 
its exclusion of daylight enabling observations of the 
atars to be conducted in the daytime. The Magi, or wise 
men of the East, were at once its scientists and {ts priests. 
They interpreted dreams ; read the signs of the future 
in the course of the stars and in other events; were the 
conservers both of religion and of knowledge. It was on 
them that Nebuchadnezzar called for information as to 
his forgotten dresm and the meaning of it; to them 
Belshazzar looked io vain for the meaning of the hand 
writing on the wall (Daniel ff, 2-5; v., 7,8). If they 
were not all honest seekers after the truth, it is certain 
that among them many such were to be found, who 
studied the only book they possessed, the book of na- 
ture, and tried honestly to interpret it, guessing when 
they could not understand, much after the manner of 
scientists and theologians of the present day. _ 

To these students of thestars somewhere In the far East 
—but whether Persia, Arabia, Chaldea, or Parthia can 
only be matter of surmise—there suddenly appeared 
a star of unusua! size and appearance. Was it a meteor, 
or comet, which when it had fulfilled its particular mis- 
sion departed, to be seen no more? Was it a star then 
first created and guiding the wise men miraculously by 
the divine direction of its rays? Was it a conjunction 
of planets ? It is certain that about that time a conjunc. 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn occurred three times, of 
which the first would have arisen to the Assyrian ob. 
server io the East about May 20th, the second and third 
would have been visible between five and six months 
later, and in such a part of the heavens that it would 
seem to be in the direction of Bethlehem to observers at 
Jerusalem ; and the journey from beyond the Euphra. 
tes to Jerusalem would take about that time. The co 
incidence {s at least a curious one. Whatever it was— 
star, meteor, or conjunction—the pagan priests and 
astronomers doubted not that this was the herald of the 
long-expected deliverer, and started at once upon their 
long and hazardous journey to find the One of whom it 
told them. They at least were honest seekers after the 
truth, whatever their fellows may have been ; and it is 
a not unreasonable surmise that they were but a delega. 
tion who represented the desire of their people and 
priesthood. They came to Jerusalem, to find the entire 
city unconscious of any unusual birth. Their sudden 
appearance in the streets threw the metropolis into a fer- 
ment.' The scribes laid aside thefr theological dis- 
putes about the proper rents to be made in a garment in 
case of the death of a relative, or the kind of shoe 
which a man might wear on the Sabbath without break 
ing the fourth commandment, or the amount of water 
he must pour over his hands when he came in to his 
meals in order to avoid ceremonial uncleanness, and 
turned to their long-neglected Bibles to fiod what they 
had to say about theadvent of a Messiah. The prophecy 
was plain enough ; he should be born in Bethlehem. 
(Micah v., 2) 

And to B:thlehem the wise men hastened, leaving 
Herod and the scribes to digest the strange visit as best 
they could. The star, which they had apparently mean- 
while lost, or they would not have had need to go to 
Jerusalem to inguire where the child was to be found, 
appeared again to confirm the story of the scribes ; ‘‘ and 
stood over where the young child was.” Whether it in. 
dicated the house or only the town has been a matter of 
curious and unprofitable discussion ; it was a matter of 
small consequence to them, and is of less to us; house 
and town were nothing to them, the one great fact 
was that it showed them where the child lay. They 
came to the house where the mother was now comfurt- 
ably dwelling, for it was several months since Joseph 
and Mary had come up to B -thlehem to be enrolled in 
the census ; the crowd had departed, and they were no 
longer in the stable where art has delighted to depict 
them. Here the Magi cffered to the peasant but divine 
Prince their offerings * and departed secretly, probably 


1 Some of the commentators are perplexed by the question why 
Jerusalem should have been * tronbled ;"’ they can understand 
why the advent of a new king should have troubled Herod, but 
not why it should have troubled Jerusalem The word 
“troubled * means simply agitated; as we now say the water 
was “troubled ” It does not indicate any sorrow or regret. 

2 And when they had opened their treasures, they presented 
upto him gifts; gold, and frankin-ense, and myrrh. The 
**treasures”’ were chests or boxes; the frankincense is a fra- 
grant vegetable resin found in Aratia and Persia; the myrrh 
an aromatic gum drawn from incisions made in a small, thorny 


tree, and used by the ancients in perfumes and incense. The , 


tradition that makes the wise men three in number, and kings, 
is entirely without foundation, either in the Bible or in any his- 
torical record. 


wondering at the strange indifference to the advent of 
One whose coming had been so much to them and was, 
as they still belleved, to be so much to the world. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLABs ! 


The light of nature is Lut starlight. © 

It leads honest inquirers to Christ by first leading them 
to the Scripture. 

He who follows what light he has will be given more 
light. 

The heathen enter the kingdom of heaven before the 
scribes. (Matt. vill., 11, 12) 

God adapts his teaching to the learner ; he teaches the 
Magi by the stars, the scribes by the Scriptures. 

It is better to belfeve the teaching of nature and obey 
it than to belleve the teaching of Scripture and dis- 
obey it. 

Herod is an example of an unbelieving bellever ; he 
believes the Scripture, but holds it in unrighteousness 
and wrests it to his own hurt. (Rom.1,18; 2 Pet. 
ili, 16) 

The scribes point to Christ and yet are cast away. 
(1 Cor. ix., 27) 

The near are sometimes the far off, and the far off 
near. 

The Magi saw the star and rejoiced ; Herod heard of 
Christ and was troubled (1 Kings xvill.,17 ; Matt. x. , 84). 
Does the coming of Christ give you joy or trouble ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE INFANT JESUS. 
By HountTineton MILLER. 


UR precious Bible which God has given us is in 

two parte. The part which he gave us first we 
call the O'd Testament, and the part which he gave us 
after our Lord Jesus Christ came into the world we call 
the New Testament. All the beautiful stories which we 
have been studying about Abraham and Jacob and 
Joseph and Moses were in the Old Testsment There 
is a great deal more that we might study, to see how 
God took care of hia people through all the long years 
that they were in the wilderness and brought them at 


last foto the land of Canaan. We might study about — 


the kings they had—David and S>lomon and all the 
rest—and the prophets and teachers God sent them that 
they might not forget to watch for the Saviour who was 
some day coming to save the people of Israel and all the 
nations of the earth. 

But now we must leave this part of the story and 
come down to the times when the Saviour was born a 
little babe in Bethlehem, among poor people {nstead of 
in a palace, where you might expect to fiandaking. It 
was hundreds of years before this Saviour was born, 
and most of the people bad forgotten to watch for him. 
But some remembered the promise. There were people 
away off in Persia, and in countries a long distance 
from Cavaan, who knew that a wonderful child was 
some day to be born in Judea, in whom all the nations 
were to be blessed. And some of those wise men, as 
they studied and read and thought about it, sald to each 
other, ‘‘ This is the time for that Saviour King to be 
born ; we must be watching for him.” 

Then one night they saw in the heavens a great, beau- 
tiful star, and they said, ‘‘ This is his star ; we will go 
to Judea and find him.” 

So they took rich gifts and made the long j urney, 
and came to the city of Jerusalem, asking, “ Where is 
he that is bern King of the Jews ?’ 

Tne Jews did not know; they did not dream that 


this little baby that had been born in a manger down at | 


Bzthlehem was their king. They had a bad, cruel king 
named Herod, whom they all feared and hated, and 
they wanted a king strong enough to deliver them from 


him. Herod was troubled when he heard about these - 


strangers, and the people were troubled, too Hes kaew 
that some day a king was promised, and he called his 
wise men and asked them where this king should be 
born. They told him that it had been written long 
before that Christ should be born in Bethlehem, and 
Herod said in his heart, ‘‘I wiil send to Bathlehem and 
kill him ; he shall never beking.” 

But how could he be sure of finding him? First 
he called these strangers and asked them at what 
time this strange star appeared, and after they told him 
he sald, ‘‘ My wise men say that this child will be born 
in Bethlehem. Go to Bethlehem and find him, and 
then bring me word again, so that I may come and wor- 
ship him too ” 

Herod meant to find the very child who had ra 
born King of the Jews; but, if he could not fiad him, 
he still felt sure of killing him, because he meant to kill 
all the little babies in the town. 

The wise men started toward Bethlehem. Probably 
it was evening, and they wondered how they should 
know the house where the young child was; but there 
in the sky they saw again the same star which they had 


1 From Abbott's Commentary on Matthew. 
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seen away in the far east, and it moved on before them 
like a guide until {t shone over the very spot where Jesus 
was. The wise men were very glad to see it; they 
knew God was leading them, and that they could 
not go wrong. When they came into the house and 
-gaw the young child with Mary, his mother, they knew 
instantly that this was the king. They fell down and 
worshiped him, and brought out their precious gifts, 
and gave to him gold and sweet splces—such offerings 
as men give to kings and lay upon God’s altar ; for this 
was a heavenly king. | | 
Herod was waiting for them at Jerusalem, but they 
did not come. God warned them in a dream not to go 
back to that bad man, £0 they went home to their own 
far country by ano'hcer way. When they came they were 
atking, ‘‘ Where {s the King ?” but now they must 
have been rejoicing and saying, ‘‘ We have found the 
King.” But though they were very wise men, they did 
pot beg'n to understand what a precious gift God had 
sent into the world, or what a blessed King this was 
who should save his people from their sins. 


PERSONAL INTERPRETATION. 


By tue Rev. H Parkuvursat, D.D. 


‘‘Now ‘the man out of whom the devils were departed 


besought him that he might be with him: but Jesus sent him 
away, saving, Return to thine own house, and show how great 
things God hath done untothee. And he went his way. and pub- 
lished throughout the whole ecitw how great things Jesus had 


done unto him.’’—Luke vill., 38, 39. 


HERE ts no knot here to be untled. The passage 
brings to us less a problem to be solved than a car- 
toon to be looked at. You have come in here, weary, out 
of another tired, warm week, with little disposition, 
probably, to work, least of all to do mental work. 
Spiri'ual and mental diet, like physical, ought to vary 
in some little degree with temperature and the weather 
and the calendar. We are only golog to look for a few 
minutes, then, in an easy, leisurely way, at this picture, 
which shows to us the Gadarene delivered from the deyil 
by Christ; on the ground of that dellverance com 
missioned by Christ to preach, and instructed to make 
that deliverance the subj2ct matter of his preaching. The 
term here rendered ‘‘ published” (‘' published through- 
out the whole city how great things Jesus had done 
unto ts the Greek kerusaso, a word regularly trans- 
lated ‘‘ preach” ‘‘'G»> ye and preach the Gospel to 
every creature” ‘ He sent them to preach the kingdom 
of God.” ‘Philip went down and preached Christ.” 
we preach Christ crucified.” Preach the word ; 
be instant in season, out of season.” In a!l thess in- 
stances, and great numbers besides (something like fifty), 
the word rendered ‘‘ preach ” is some form of this same 
word kerusso, that is here translated “ published.” 
There is, then, nothing exceptional about this particular 
instance. 
Itall goes to show what a simple kind of thing 
preaching really is as it was originally conceived and 


practiced. The preacher was the “ kerux,” the herald, 


who simply went before and announced the approach of 
his superior, or of something following on later. It 
comes out in the passage in Matthew relative to John 
where it says: ‘‘In those days came John the Baptist 
heralding [not cry{ng’’] 'n the wilderness of Judea, and 
saying, R-pent, for the kingdom of heaven almost 
here” Exactly the office of a herald: What interests 
me, then, primarily In this scene {s the simple complexton 
which it puts upon the matter of preaching, both as re- 
lates tothe subject matter of preaching and as relates 
also to the conditions upon which the being qualified to 
‘preach {s by Christ made to depend. And let ft be said, 
before we go further, that there is a constant necessity 
on our part of recurring to tbe old records. There is a 
steady tendency to depart frcm the simplicity of the 
Goepel, both as regards matter and manner. Considerable 
as is the work that has been done upon the Scriptures in 
the intervening centuries, and valuable as is the thought 
which the study of those Scriptures has engendered, it 
is still sometimes our wish that we might come to the 
original premises of the Goepel of Jesus without having 
to survey them through the medium of eighteen cent. 
unles of human inference and ratiocioation. We can 
come back to the own words of the Lord, perhaps, but in 
studying those words we are unable to forget what A, 
B and C, Tom, Dick, snd Harry the theologians 
and commentators will let me be so irreverent) have 
sald about thore words ; and in time what the Lord sald, 
and what Augustine, Luther, and Meyer said about 
“what the Lord sald, come to be indistingulehably 
blended in our minds as a]l of it so much authoritative 
revelation direct from heaven. It is sald in the last 
chapter of the Bible that ‘‘ 1f any man shall add unto these 
things, God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book” And yet practically there is no 
book that since the beginning of the Christian era 
has been growing larger so fast as the Bible has 
Everybody has his own little opinion about this and 


that in the Bible, elther matters of doctrine or of prac- 


tice or of church organization and methods, or whatever 
else, and these little opinions, almost without our know- 
ing it, stealthily creep into the body of the work, and, 

although not very large to begin with, the Gospel is 
now, practically, the biggest book out. You know how 
literary critics often write their own inferences or emen- 
dations on the margin, and how easy it {s for these anno- 
tations, in a later edition, to become incorporated in the 
body of the work. That is a fair picture of what is 
practically all the time transpiring, not more with re- 
gard to the sacred books of our own faith than with 
those of other faiths. Itis a fact with regard to every 
known religion that its tendency bas been in the direc- 
tion cf depreciation, and in just the way indicated. It 
is a statement of Max Miller’s that every historic relig- 
ion is found to be purer and purer the nearer we come 
to its origin and to its primary records. What Christ 
criticised in the Pharisees was not their Mosaism, but 
the accretions of buman inference that had gathered 
around Mosaism—the traditions that had not only 
grown up out of the Word of God, but had mossed it 
over, and stifled it, and made the Word of God of rone 
effect. The very light and heat that are in a divine 
revelation themselves engender tradition, as the very heat 
of the sun is what creates the fog that hides the sun. 
You will discover the same fact by comparing the later 
religion and sacred books of East India with the orig- 
inal Vedas and the modes of religious faith and life that 
prevailed when the Vedas were composed. Likewlse of 
Mobammedanism. Catholicism stands related to Jesu- 
ism (the religion of Jesus) very much as Phariseeism 
was related to Mosaism. The German Reformation war 
a process of sloughing off tradition, and rubbing off 
the moss that for fifteen centuries had been overgrowing 
the tree of life. Now, the German Reformation was not 
a thing that could be done and stay done. You erase 
to-day the blur that gathers upon your mirror, but you 
will probably need to erase it to morrow in the same 
way. And so there tends to grow up with us, as in- 
dividuals, churches, and communions, every day, a 
little of that same coating of individual inference and 
ecclesiastical hypothesis which went on accumulating 
for fifteen hundred years, till it was all, or a good deal 
of it, ejected and rejected in the great upheaval of the 
sixteenth century. Germany then went back, and drank 
direct at the well of life, instead of sucking through 
sixteen hundred years of dirty squeduct. The steady 
drift of thougbt and of life is away frcem Christ, on the 
part of those who are Cairistians as well as on the part 
of those who are not ; on tbe side of the church as cer- 
tainly as on the side of the schools. And it is precisely 
at the behest of this fact and tendency that I have been 
moved to select this passage from Luke, touching, as it 
does, upon matters that, at this distance of time. we can 
eatily get into confusfon of thought and difference of 
opinion over, and stating these matters in a manner of 
unswerving directness and unbljurred transparency. 
And the point I want to mention first, both for {ts own 
sake and for the sake of what comes after, is that the 
casting out of the devils from this Gadarene was Chriast’s 
own work. Now, weare not going to discuss the matter 
of demonology. You can construe this matter of devils 
and devilish possession literally or figuratively. Person- 
ally, I am so orthodox as to have implicit confidence in 
the doctrine of one grext devil and swarms, legions, of 
little devils. It surely fite Scripture phraseology ; it is a 
way of stating things that the mind can certainly take 
hold of more easily ; it explains some matters that are 
less explicable on the other view ; it is a belief thata man 
rather insensibly finds himself slipping into as he gets 
f irther down into the facts of his own life and heart; 
and, withal, it is a good deal more creditable to us indi- 
vidually that we can have these impish malefactors 
nestiog within us to throw off just a little of the respon. 
sibility of our iniquity upon, than to have to carry the 
whole weight of our depravity upon our own unassisted 
shoulders. In other words, I would rather be obliged to 
say that I have a devil than be obliged to say that I am 
entirely my own devil. On the whole, it is not quite so 
damaging, saying nothing of its being more Scriptural. 
Treat that as you will, the fact remains. If we are not 
full of devils, we are at least full of devilishness : things 
that need to be gotten out of us and that we have no 
power of our own to get out; hateful impulses that we 
can neither wear out, nor cut out, nor stone out. Now. 
right here we want to come out into open, distinct 
ground. Even we who have heard Christ preached for 
forty years, or perhaps preached him for forty years, 
need to put to ourselves some pretty pungent and direct 
questions. We talk about Christ, and go about beating 
doctrinal bushes and shaking theological trees, but are 
we teaching and believing in the doctrine of Christ as a 
personal and divine utility, competent to work in us to- 
day as practical and abrupt a work as he wrought in 
that old devil-possessed Gadarene? We are trying to 
urge men to give up their sins. Here isa man steeped 
in sensuality ; there is a woman crazy after style and 
millinery. Here is a man with a monomania for !{quor, 

money, or power. We appeal to these people to forsake 
their cup, their filth, or o_ greed. We argue with 


| 


them, we coax them, we entice them, we drive them, 
we fling Scripture at them, and hurl hot rhetoric at 
them. Whatisthe use? A miser cannot break from 
his dollars, nor a silly girl from her fl »unces and fur 
belows, nor a sensualist from his cup and debauchery, 
any more than this Gadarene could leap free from the 
shackles of Satan. Now, that is the first broad meanlog 
of Christianity, that it is a great divine emancipsting 
hand breaking off our shackles, a great physician from 
another world entezed into this to save us from soul- 
death and heal aj] our epiritual diseases. As pulpit 
and as pews we must beware or we shall let all the 
supernatural, or rather al] the superhuman, evaporate 
out of our religion. 

Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world. Brother, sister, are we thinking of Christ or 
talking about him as One that can do a positive work for 
us, and do it now, sharply and once for all as he did 
it for this Gadarene ? To be sure, when we see & man 
who for twenty years has been the victim of alcohol, 
we do tay to bim that there are for him only two alter. 


natives, Christ or a drunkard’s grave. We put ourselves_-- 


before him upon distinct evangelical grounds. We tell 
him, without circumlocution or ado, that he is powerless 
to help himself, and that God In Christ is omnipotent to 
help him. We don’t save him, we don’t pretend we can 
save him. We point himto Christ. We tell him where 
the Physician is that can save him. And in all that we 
are good. sound, thorougbgoing evangelical preachers of 
Jesus Christ. The Gospel is the power of God unto sal- 
vation—that {s the distinctive thing about it. It is not 
law simply. it is not idea simply—it is power, it works, 
it is the working of God upon us and in us; {t rescues, 
cleanses, heals) And when we are talking to a drunk- 
ard (as I say), we do preach Christ and the devil expelling 
power of Christ in a wholesome, orthodox way. But a 
miser in love with his gold, a woman in love with her 
own clothes, a libertine throttled by his own lusts, has 
no more rower to break Joose from his passion than 
has the rum-steeped sot to break loose from his. And 
there are shackles on us all that will cling there till the 
great Emancipator breaks them off from us. We each 
need to have done for us what we ourselves cannot do, 
but what Jesus Christ, the great Sickness-curer and Devil- 
expeller,can do. Weal! need him ; the man in the pul- 
pit, the men and women down that aisle, just as cer- 
tainly as the topers and prostitutes down in our Mission 
on the other avenue. We are all of us vastly better in 
our ideas than we are in our desires ; and only the om- 


nipotence of God in Christ can lift us up from the level - 


of our desires to the level of our ideas, and make us in 
fact what we are in sspiration, make us in our deed 
what we are in our prayers. 

And that point secured takes us right alorg to another. 


When the Gadarene had had the devils cast out of him, — 


Christ said to him, ‘‘ And now do you go right home, 
and tell your friends what [ have done for you: and he 
went his way, and preached throughout the whole city.” 
You see what it was that made a preacher of him. You 
see what was the prime homiletical qualification of that 
evangelist out of Gadara. He was competent to point 
men to Christ as a Saviour because he had himeelf had 
Christ save him. It takes a great deal to make a man a 
preacher if he knows nothing about Christ. It takes 
amazirgly little to make a man a preacher if he does 
knuw anything about Christ, if he has had Christ tel) 
him anything, had him do anythiog for him, had him 
cast any devils out of him. And exactly as fast as this 
idea, that it is just Christ himself that is the great 
Worker, Emancipator, Healer, becomes the monopoliz- 
ing idea of the Christian Church in its ambition to get 
sin out of the world, just so fast there is going to be a 
diminishing disposition to emphasize mioutle and 
stickle for technicalities in the instance of those seeking 


formal recognition as preachers of the Gospel of Jesus . 


Cariast. 

The supreme demand is for men who can point the 
world to Jesus Christ, and can point with a steady, stiff 
fioger, for the reason that they know experimentally 
the saving power of Jesus Christ. It is very difficult 
even for the Protestant clergy to abandon utterly the 
idea of sacerdotalism, and to concede that their order is 
invested with no redemptive functions, and that it is the 
very acme of Christian preaching simply to lift the eyes 
of the people to the cross and him that was crucified 
thereon. We cling with unconscious tenacity to the 
idea that somehow we save people. We are not think- 
ing of ourselves elmply as index fingers, and that, other 
things being equal, he will always be the greatest 
preacher (in the true sense of greatest) who can beat 
point men to Christ for the reason that he best knows 
where and what Christ {s. Hence the might of Luther, 
the colossus of the German Reformation—tore one whole 
book right out of the Bible and spat upon it, and yet 
made Christendom richer, mightier, holier, just because 
he had entered into the mystery of God in Christ and 
could point the generation to where he had bimself 
gone before. Luther was a great index finger pointing 
Germany to the Cross. He threw away the broken mugs 
aad smashed the dirty pitchers out of which the gener- 
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ations had been trying to drink the bailed water of life, 
and conducted them to the very edge of the living 
fountain flowing fresh and limpid. That was what 
Luther did. And yet Luther, Martin Luther, would 
have stood no more chance of receiving unanimous 
ordination at the hands of the New York Presbytery 
than he would of being elected to the Papacy by the 
Roman Catholic Cardinalate. And still this old heretic, 
with his ragged Bible—Book of James ripped clean out 
of it—did more to precipitate the kingdom of heaven 
than our whole synod could do, conservatives and pro- 
gressives al] pulling together. That blind man waose 
eyes Jesus opened did not know much. He did not 
pass any kind of an examiaation. He could see, and 
Jesus had opened his eyes so that he could see. That 
was all he knew. Poor, little, miserable, shriveled 
creed, hedged all around with allernating exclamation 
and interrogation marks! And yet that man, with only 
a thimbleful of ideas, and kicked out of the synagogue, 
with his opened eyes flushed with new-born light look- 
ing up gratefully {oto the eyes of the Lord, has already 
enticed more souls, probably, into the kingdom of the 
Eye opener and Soul-saver than you and I have, laity 
and clergy all combiaed. The question is, Wao is the 
man that knows the way to Jesus and can tell it ? 

But are we uot insisting with more and more stren- 
uousness that students of medicine should not be licensed 
to practice as physicians till they havo been thoroughly 
drilled in all the minut’:e of the science, and can assent 
heartily to the dogmas of the schoo] in which they have 
been instructed ; and shall we be less critical and urgent 
in the fnstance of men who are aspiring to be the physt- 
clans of the soul ? 

But we are not agpiring to bs phyaiclans of the soul. 
Taat is just the polat. We have had a great deal too 
much ia the way of attempts at human redemption, and 
that is a great part of the reason why men, churches, 
and communities are so long in getting well and becom. 
ing robust. We ministers are not physicians. Thereis 
nothing new about this. You remember what Peter said 
of the man healed at the gate of the Temple: ‘‘ Be ft 
known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth doth thia 
man stand before you whole. Taisis the stone which 
was set at naught of you bullders, which is become 
the head ofthecorner. Neither is there salvation in any 
other : for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” Je are not 
physicians. The illustration just urged from the medical 
profession does not illustrate, and has no kind of 
relevancy Suppose that I have recovered from discase 
under the treatment vf a homeopathic physician. A 
friend comes to me suffering from the same malady, and 
says to me, ‘‘ You have had such and such a disease, 
and such and such a homeopathic doctor cured you ?” 
** Yes.” ‘* Will yon be so kind as to give me his name 
and address ?” ‘‘ Well, my friend,” I say, ‘‘I don’t 
quite see how I can; not being myself medically in- 
formed, it does not seem quite the thing that I should 
venture any information in regard to so difficult and 
delicate a matter.” ‘‘I don’t care whether you have got 
any medical information or not; that is not what I want 
of you. I only want you to tell me the street and num- 
ber of your'doctor.” ‘‘ I understand that very well; but 
there are some very funry things about homeopathy, 
and although it docs cure men almost magically, 
still I am afraid that ‘here are sc me little points involved 
in that system that I am not quitesoundupon. As 
regards all its essential principles I am a homeopathist, 
heart, soul, and body, and whenever I am sick never 
think of applying to a physician of any other school.” 
**T don’t care for all that rigmarole. It has nothing to 
do with my case. You believe in your physician, and 
say he has cured you. Now can't you be neighborly and 
Be 
patient, my friend. This hesitancy on my part may 
seem a little harsh, I grant, etpecially as you are suffer- 
ing, and I know my physician could instantly relieve 
you ; and, besides that, he is only a few doors away. 
Still, this is a delicate matter. Medicine is no common 
affair. Things must be done decently and fu order. 
Strange as it may seem, I suppose it really would be 
bettar for you to suffer—shall! I say to die ’—than for one 
in my condition and situation to take any kind of overt 
part in the matter” ‘‘ But can’t you just simply tell me 
where he lives?” ‘‘ Don’t lose your temper. There 
are some deep psychological principles involved here. 
I have already indicated that, heartily as I believe in 
homeopathy, there are some frontier matters that I have 
a question about. And doubtspreads. It is like musk, 
the possibilities of all-pervasiveness are in it. One loose 
brick is a menace to the whole building. It is in medi- 
cine just as the clergymen say {t is in theology when, 
if you ask whether an interrogation point in the Bible 
oughtn’t to have been a period, you are really right on 
the edge of giving up the whole Bible. I would like to 
answer your question, and it seems to me that I could 
apewer it in a way that would not mislead you ; but we 
must remember that e small doubt off in one corner of 


the mind really invalidates every mental process from 


circumference to center. Besides a)! that, I have not yet 
told you the worst. I have read considerably the writ. 
ings of Hahnemann, the father of homeopathy, myself, 
and I find a few things there that it seems to me would 
be just as well omitted ; fully as well. I do notsay that 
it is so—it only seems to me as though it might be so. 
Some things, too, not closely germane to the main 
theme, that, to my judgment, have not exactly the ring 
of Hahnemann’s mind ; and in the solitude of my own 
room and In the quiet of the night I have even ventured 
to wonder whether possibly they are not due to some 
other mind and hand than that of Hahnemann. No, 
ray frierd, I am sorry I cannot give you the ad- 
dress of my great physician. He could cure® you—I 
know he could. But we must be consistent. We have 
got to draw the line somewhere. Let me certify you of 
my tender interest in your case; and if your disease 
should prove fata], as it certainly will if you do not 
consult the physician, let me assure you that among all 
who will be in attendance at your obscquies there will 
not be one who will mourn with a aincerer grief or shed 
a more bitter tear.” 

You will see the bearing of the {llustration. We do 
not claim that it is just in all of its details It at least 
lets us gee that we are not ourselves physicians, but that 
ignorance of the technicalities of the healing art, doubis 
in regard to some matters collaters] with the healing art, 
do nothing toward disqualifying us from pointing sin- 
sick souls to the Great Physician, if we have ourselves 
known experimentally the benefi's of his treatment. 
Whether it be preaching in the home, preaching in the 
street, preaching in the Sunday-school, preaching in the 
mission, preaching behind a regulation pulp!t, preach- 
ing is preaching, and in its distinctive feature it {s a 
matter of leading men to Jesus Christ ; and the question, 
beside which all others sink into comparative insig- 
nificance, first to be asked of one who desires to be set 
apart in a formal way to the work of the Christian 
ministry {s, Are you competent to bring men to a knowl- 
edge cf Jesus Christ and to an experience of his sav- 
ing grace? You remember that the disciples en- 
countered a man who was doing good work in the name 
of Christ, but who declined in some respects to train 
with them. Christ said, Heis casting out devils? Yes. 
Casting them out in my name? Yes. Don’t forbid 
him. That you find in Mark, ninth chapter, thirty- 
eighth verse. 


WOMAN AND PHILANTHROPY.’ 
By Frances E. 


IKE Alexander, woman sighed for a new world to 
corquer. Unlike him, she has discovered that new 
world. But what need had she to do so—was not 
one world cnough? Yes, while it lasted. Many atime 
and oft have its outlines been drawn for us, under the 
attractive name of ‘‘ woman’s sphere,”’ the exact dimen- 
sions of which men seemed to know and women were 
dutiful tolearn. But. with curlous inconsistency, men 
steadily encroached upon that self-3ame sphere, until we 
women found our occupation well-nigh gone. They 
took away their mothers’ spinning wheel and loom, and 
transformed them into the fiying spindles of great 
factories worked by steam; they have changed the 
*‘gtitch, stitch, stitch” of the old-fashioned seamstress over 
to the ‘‘ click, click, cilck” of the swift sewing-machine ; 
and they bid fair, by reason of their witty inventions, to 
turn the stove out of the kitchen along with its time- 
honored associate, the wash-tub. More than this, they 
have even gone 60 far as to snatch the hallowed knitting 
work from the trembling fingers of industrious old 
ladies. My own dear mother, at eighty two, has been 
obliged to seek for herself a new occupation, and, rather 
than to sit idle, she makes temperance scrap books! In- 
deed, time would fail me to tell of the ruthless encroach- 
ments made by men upon our ‘‘ sphere ;” and we had no 
earthly redress open to us except to capture some 
of the territory over which they had thus far exercised 
undisputed control, or else to spy out a new world. 
Being versatile in the spirit of our minds, we have 
done a little of both and a good deal of one. From 
about thirty industrial pursuits open to women tbirty 
years ago, we have risen to three hundred, and still the 
good work goes swiftly on. Away bsck in eighteen 
hundred and ever so few (as the ‘‘ Autocrat” says), at 
which time I was of juvenile estate, there were no phi- 
lanthropies for wom.en in genera! except to sew for the 
poor and get up donation parties” for the preacher. 
But behold the new world where reigns the capital letter 
‘““W” ! Listen toits latest Associated Press dispatches as 
* read out” by the pastorson a Sunday morning: the 
W. F. M. 8, orthe W. H. M. 8., or the W. C. T. U. 
(or some other you that’s always doubled, because women 
work no more in feolation, but find “’tis easier taking 
hold of hands”), ‘‘ will hold a meeting, have a ‘high, 
or a ‘pink,’ or a tea—black or green—have a fair, 
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give a strawberry festival, or conduct a Gospel meeting 
(at Sc-and-so), and all are cordially invited to attend.” 
It is no exaggeration to say that two-thirds the pulpit 
notices have taken on this type within the twenty years 
past ; and I am giad and grateful that, ao far as I know, 
every society thus organized by women has for lis ex- 
press object the ame!{oration of sorrow or the annthilation 
of sin. 

To my thinking, this great change has come about 


simply because, having, under the guidance of Christian. - 


ity, helped man to make himself a home, it is now 
woman’s mission to help him make the whole world home- 
like ; and, somehow, this great world, with its temperance 
question and its labor question, recalls to us the lines : 
** Yet was his soul unrestful, 
As the ocean on the beach 
Moane for the inland quiet 
Its Waves can never reach.” 


The bewildered and broken hearted world would Ilke 


to get into the home; but this can never be, hence the > 


spirit of the home, {ncarnated in Carfstian womanhood, 
must go forth Into the world to comfort and to save It. 
This is the rationale of ‘‘ Woman in Philanthropy.” 
For in Christ the whole world should be only a larger 
home, and man alone can never make itso. But homo 
is woman’s climate ; {ts atmosphere surrounds her as the 
air surrounds the earth ; its mirror is her face, its music 
is her voice, its longitude js to be reckoned from where 
you chance to find her. 

But ‘‘home’s not merely four square walls.” Most 
people once thought it was ; and they thought, too, that 
you might as well throw down its Lares and Penates as 
to carry away its weaving loom and spinning wheel. 
But home survived this spoliation, and even when 
women ceased to pick their own geese and do their own 
dyeing it still serenely smiled. And now the world is 
tlowly making the immense discovery that not what 
woman docs, but what she is, makes possible the fad{vid- 
ual home, and Jater on will make of ours a homelike 
world. For home is the Lord’s ark, and needs none of 
our steadying. It will survive the wreck of systems 
and the crash of theories, for it is but the efflorescence of 
woman’s nature under the nurture of Christ’s Gospel. 

First the world had to be governed by the strong arm, 
but the time hastens when the deft and gentie hand shal! 
share that government. For if matter Is the greatest fact, 
spirit isthe greatest factor, and the balance-wheel of 
God’s great plan comes into play when woman, for 
whom man has subdued the savage world external, helps 
him in turn to tubdue the inner world of his own 
passions and put to rout the temptations and the bondage 
with which treacherous custom and cowardly law have 
so long haunted his footsteps. 

Any custom or traffic or organization on which Chris- 
tian womanhood cannot look with favor {s irrevocably 
doomed. Its welcome of her presence and her power Is 
to be the final test of its fitnese to survive. All Gospel 
civilization is radiant with the demonstration of this 
truth. Christian women will make homelike every 
place they enter, and they wi!) yet enter every place on 
this round earth. The time will come when even the 
** Presbyterian Social Union ” will not invite ladies just 
once a year, but all the time and for all time ; and when 
the women come, they’!l come to stay ! 

What the world needs {s mothering. Men have 
vainly tried Church and State to play the part of 
mother to our half-orphaned hemisphere, and as for the 
other hemisphere beyond the seas, only the hand of 
woman sufficed to open its zenana doors, only her smile 


could bring light Into those eyes heavy with unshed 


tears and win an answering smile from those dark faces 
into which the misery of centuries seems crowded. The 
forelgn missionary work of women was my first love as 
a philanthropist. It is the tuneful overture to that 
mighty oratorio entitled ‘‘ Woman in Philanthropy,” of 
which the twentieth century shall hear the deeper 
strains. And it is an inspiration to know that we have 
present here to-night some of the pioneers among women 
who have made the Presbyterian Board of Miseions of 
the Northwest foremost in gifts and unexcelled in 
graces. ‘‘ Methodist sister” that I am, no higher com 
pliment has ever been paid me than to have been asked 
by Dr. Jeasup, of Beirut, when I was there in 1870, to 
stay and help Miss Everett in her school. Sometimes, 
under the cross fire of sharp criticism not easy for gentle 
hearts to bear, in the home missionary work of a tem- 
perance reformer, I think of that fascinating city set 
bet weer the restful mountains and the radiant sea, and 
wonder why I did not cheose to stay | 

It was the foreign missionary women who, first of al'} 
invited me to speak in public places, and they were firt 
cousins to you here, for they were Congregationallsts. 
I then thought my work would be to tell of the missions 
I had seen in Syria, Turkey, and Asia Minor, thus try- 
ing to arouse young women to an interest in those 
lands ; but that was not to be. I yield to none, then, 


in admiration of woman’s splendid achicvements in 


home and foreign missionary, in church and Sunday- 
school work. Far be it from me to seem indifferent to 


that electric intellectual movement fiom which bave 
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‘resulted the Woman’s Congress, the ‘‘ Annexes” and 


the clubs, neatly all of which have a philanthropic phase; 
or the many-sided charities which have furnished homes 


for the orphaned and the indigent, hospitals for the sick, 


and asylums for the old; or the founders of women’s 
industrial schools and refugcs and women’s prisons, 
Nor weu!d I overlook the Wcmen’s Christian Associa: 
tion, strongly intrenched in most of our great cities, and 
doing valiant battle for young girls away from home ; the 
‘* exchanges” where women too poor or proud to bring 
thelr wares before tke public are belped to find a market 
for them ; and I would not forget the work of women 
on fchoo] boards and in State and aesoclated charities. 
But you must pardon, honored friends, the enthus!sgm 
with which I cannot fail to spesk of that branch of 
women’s work which I know the best snd love the most. 
For, when a) {s said, it seems to me that the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, local, State, National, and 


~ now world wide, with its unique and heavenly origin, 


its steady merch, its multiplied auxiliarfes, its blessed 
outreach to the New South, the far frontier, the dark 
antipodes, its non-sectarfan, non sectional, and non-aria- 
tocratic spirit, ard its motto, ‘‘ For God and home and 
every Jand,” is an organization without a pattern save 
that seen jn sacrcd vision upon the mount of faith, and 
without a peer among the blessed sisterhoods that have 


‘grouped themselves about the cross of Christ. Bea it re- 


membered in this connecticn that our white-ribbon 
army is but the organized form, the eober second 
thought, of the women’s temperance crusade, and that 
the first praying band of that crusade went oui, two 
by two, from the Pretebyterfan church of Hillsboro’, 
Oblio, with the benediction of good Dr. McGurely, the 
pastor, resting on those bowed heads and prayerful 
hearts. In fifty days that great movement routed the 
Nquor traffic out of two hundred and fifty towns and 
villages, Increased the attendance at church almost one 
hundred per cent., and diminished the crime calendar ia 
like proportion. 

But moral suasion was not enough ; the saloons came 
back within a year, and the women organizad for the 
declared purpose of ‘‘ educating the yourg, forming a 
better public sentiment, reforming the drinking class, 
transforming by the power of divine grace those who are 
slaves of drink, and banishing the dram-shop from our 
streets by law.” Over twelve years have passed siuce 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
was organized. It has now a home in every 
State and Terrltcry of the Republic, and there 
has been a steady evolution of its work, which is now 
divided into forty-nine departments, with a superintend. 
ent at the head of each, under the general divisions of 
Preventive, Educational, Evangelistic, Social, and Legal 
work, besides the Department of Organization. Its aux- 
ilaries have been, confessedly, the chief factor in State 
campaigns for local option, statutory prohibition, and 
constitutional amendment. It began the movement for 
scientific temperance education In the public schools, 
having been instrumenta! In securing laws to that end 
in twenty States, besides the only temperance legir- 
lation ever won from Congress, by which all the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia are brought under 
the same beneficent statutes, and nearly one-half the chil- 
dren of America who are of school age are being regu- 
larly taught the effects of alcoholic; and other narcotics 
upon the human svstem. The National Woman’s Chrir- 
tlan Temperance Union has united Northern and South- 
ern women {na common work for the protection of their 


- homes, thus sweeping aside the alienation of years, and 


replacing it by sisterly affection, tender and devoted. It 
has founded a publishing houge and a temperance paper, 
the ‘‘ Union Signal,” which are to-day exercising an 
influence exceeded by no similar agency in the Nation. 
Over fifty milion pages will be printed by this assocl- 
ation this year. It was founded and is controlled by 
women ; is a joint stock company whose shares can be 
held only by white-ribboners. It pays all its current 
expenses from its current receipts, and has twice declared 
a dividend—something hitherto unknown in temperance 
annals. It bas nearly sixty employees, most of them 
women, and has more than doubled iis business in the 
Jast year. Miss Mary Allen West edits our paper, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Ancrew our pub ications gener. 
ally. Mies Alice Guernsey, of Massachusetts, edits ‘‘ The 
Young Crusader,” our new javenile paper, published 
weekly, which has gained a subscription list of ten thou- 
sand since last January. “Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, so well 
known in Chicago for her good works, founded this 
publishing house, and Mr. George C. Hall, a Presbyte- 
rian deacon from Ohio, is our chief man of business. 
The National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has Departments of Heredity and Hygiene, which strike 
at the very root of the alcoho! delusion, and are discussed 
at the '‘ Mothers’ Meet!ngs’’ now generally Leld by our 
local auxiliaries. Its work among the children, by 
means of the quarterly temperance lesson introduced 
into the Sunday-schools by our request ; its free kinder- 
gartens and Bands of Hope; its methods of enlisting 
college students and training and organizing young 
women for a philanthropic life ; its evangellatic work 


for the non-church-going class, for rallway employees, 
soldiers, sailors, miners, and lumbermen—al! these prove 


| the breadth of its comprehension and tirelessness of its 


zeal. The efforts made by our Soclety to reach the 
pauper and the prisoner, to establish reformatories and 
homes for the wretched victims of inebriety, and its 
Temperance Flower Mission and Prison Day, must 
appeal to every generous heart. It has permeated pub- 
lic sentiment by its steady advance upon the press 
through weekly and monthly temperance bulletins, and 
its countless lectures and conventions, until the outlaw- 
ing of the saloon and the protection of the home have 
become watchwords of the people, and will scon be the 
warcry of governmental leaders. It has sought to 
purify the holidays of the people, comizg, with its sis. 
terly influence, to the fairs, celebrations, encampments, 
and expositions, and by its unrequited toll providing 
refreshments, keeping alcoholic poisons off the grounds, 
and circulating pure water and pure literature. It has 
battled for the maintenance of the American Sabbath, 
sought to introduce the juice of the grape at sacramental 
tables, and has helped to secure a day of prayer for tem- 
perance in the Week of Prayer. It bas circulated count- 
lees petitions and addressed synods and conferences, 
teachers’ associations and medical societies, as well as 
Legisistures, State and National, always for one objsct 
and with one plea: 

We beseech you to refrain from the use of alcoholics and 
to outlaw the liquor traffic. 

It has secured, in many of the States, Jaws to prevent 


the circulation of impure literature and to render illegal } 


the sale of tobacco to minors. 

In recent years it has bravely championed the cause 
of social purity and the White Cross movement, which 
seeks to instruct the young manhood of the Nation ac- 
cording to the law of purity, so as to uplift and preserve 
it from the ways that take hold upor death, to redeem 
outcast women from a slavery worse than that of chains, 
and by better laws to secure protection to women and 
girls from the outrages of brutal men. 

It has sent forth its call to all civilized lands for a 
union of womanhood against the brain poisons which 
are the greatest foe of home ; and a World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union is the result, which has its 
organizers in Japan, Scandinavia, and Germany, has 
already organized Australia and the Sandwich Islands, 
and has at its head Mrs. Margaret Lucas, the sister of 
John Bright. Every State and Territory of the Repub- 
lic has been organized, and we estimate the number of 


our local auxiliaries as ten thousand, with a following 


not less than two hundred thousand gtrong. 

Our society stands for total abstinence, total prohibi- 
tion, woman’s ballot as a temperance weapon, and 
Christian politics by a party. It stands for no sec- 
tarlanism in religion, no sectionalism in politics, no 
sex in citizenship. It is opposed to high license as 
being the Missour! Compromise of the present anti- 
slavery war. The only ‘‘ high” it tolerates {s pro-/i- 
bition. It believes that we must gather up all the public 
sentiment sgainst the saloon, concentrate it through the 
electric battery of the ballot-box, and send it tingling 
along the wires of law ; we must elect the officer 
behind the ordinancs, the law-enforcer back of the law ; 
and that this, from the nature of the case, involves 
partisan methods. 

The explanation usually given in reply to the por- 
tentous question, ‘‘ Why do we have saloons ?” {s this : 
‘Because the public sentiment requir.s it.” White- 
ribbon women everywhere are asking, ‘* Whose public 
sentiment? Is it that of the church ?” Oh, no! two- 
thirds the church {is madeupof women. Weask again, 
‘* Whose public sentiment ? Isit that of the home ?” 
Oh, no! the home has everything to dread from a 
stimulant that nerves with dangerous strength the arm of 
man, and at the same time so steals away the brain that 
was meant to guide that arm that {t strikes down the 
wife a man loves, and beats the little child he would die 
for if sober. In proof, think of Chicago’s awful illus- 
tration of the man Carlyle, down at the stockyards, 
within a week. Whose public sentiment, then, demands 
the saloon? Why, that of men who drink, and men 
who se]], and other men who for business and political 
reasons wish to conciliate the first two classes men. 
tioned. 

In presence of such ominous facts as these I can but 
name the ballot as the moat effective weapon of ‘‘ Woman 
in Pailanthropy.” For, to my thinking, her crowning 
work will be to offset, by her vote, the crime and misery 
perpetrated and perpetuated throughout the land by 
law. It seems to me the sum of all misfortunes that 
half the wisdom, more than half the purity, and nearly 
all the gentleness of human nature bears no witness at 
the ballot-box. The chief corner-stone of the State fs 
the hearthstone. The model home is Heaven's own 
type of the ideal government. The State should bea 
larger home, and not, as now, a monastery or a camp. 

You will percelve that the phrase ‘‘ Gospel temper- 
ance ” has wide applications from the polat of view of a 
white-ribbon woman. It includes the renovation of a 
man’s individual heart; of a man’s home, based on the 


unfon of two hearts suppored to beat as one ; of soctety, 
made up of all the hcmes; and of the State, made up of 
all sccleiles. In each ard all of these it includes the 
reguancy of Christ, and in none more than the govern- 
ment which is to be upon his shoulder. 

In Kansas, ‘‘ Woman fn Pailanthropy ” means woman 
armed and equipped as the law directs to help the man 
hood of the State elect cflicers who will enforce laws 
against ecaloons ard their closest ailfes, the nameless 
haunts of shame. And while the minions of the liquor 
traftic have had the first word as to the outcome of this 
latest phase of woman in philanthropy, we, who know 
that brewers and distillers bave said in secret circular 
and open confession, ‘* The ballot in the hand of woman 
means the downfall of our trade,” have given little cre- 
dence to the papers edited in their interest, which hav 
exbausted {ngenuity in concealing the Waterloo def 
that came to the liquor intereets of Kansas on that recent 
April day when women were at the polls. 

Thuy have I tried to trace the widening theme ae- 
elgned to me, and, if I have crossed the prejudices of 
any, I can only gay, I don't believe I am half sorry for 
it, but Iam altogether willing to be forgiven, and, if 
ycur criticisms, honored friends, must fall upon my 
words, I can best say, as said Themistocles when he bore 
unwelcome tidings to the commander of tke fleet, and 
was threatened with stripes because the tidings were un- 
welcome, ‘‘ Strike—but hear me!’ 


THE POWER OF LOVE. 


O amount of pay has ever made a good soldier, 

a good teacher, a good artist, or a good work- 

man. You pay your soldiers and sailors so many pence 
a day, at which rated sum one will do good fighting for 
you, another bad fighting. Pay as you will, the entire 
goodness of the fighting depends always upon its being 
done for nothing, or rather less than rothing, In expec- 
tation of no pay but death. Examine the work of your 


‘The lees pay the better work.” Examine also your 
writers and artists; for ten pounds you sball have a 
‘* Paradise Lost,” and for a plate of figs a Direr draw 
ing ; but for a million of money sterling, nelther. Ex- 
amine your men of eclence : paid by starvation, Kepler 
will discover the lawa of the orbs of the heaven for you ; 
and, driven out to die in the street, Swammerdam shall 
discover the laws of life for you—such hard terms do 
they make with you, these brutish men, who can only 
be had for hire ! | 

Neither {s good work ever done for hatred any more 
than hire, but forlove only. For love of their country, 
or their leader, or their duty, men fight steadily, but 
for massacre and plunder feebly. Your signal, ‘‘ Eng- 
land expects every man todo his duty,” they will answer ; 
your signal of black flig and death’s head they will not 
answer. And, verily, they will answer it no more in 
commerce than in battle. The cross-bones will not 
make a good shop sign, you will find ultimately, any 
more than a good battie standard. Not the cross-bones, 
but the cross.—[ Ruskin. 


THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
YORK 


HE Prison Association protects society against the 
criminal who has become reckless in unsuccessful 
attempts to find honest work. It affords him succor, coun- 


society. 

It affords help to the innocent woman and child who are 
in need because some supporting member of the family is 
in prison. 

It strives to uplift the whole jail system of the State—in- 
specting a]] county institutions, furnishing reading matter 
to the prisoners in the county jaila who are kept in en. 
forced idleness. | 

It supplies, by its library, all latest penological informa- 
‘tion to legislators and managers of prisons and reforma- 
tories. 

It has been an active instrumentality in establishing in- 
stitutions for youth, for children, and for women. 

It has its agent in the conrts to protect the innocent 
against the malevolent and unjust persecution of enemies, 
and to save first offenders from the stigma of prison life 
and criminal association. 

It represents Christian society in its effort to save even 
the worst of men and women. | 

It represents Christian society in ita effort to secure just 
and effective punitory discipline in the prisons. 

To carry out {ts work during the summer {t needs money, 
it needs clothing, it needs books, and it needs moral sup- 
port. 

Its work has largely increased. It has just secured a 
large building for its various agencies. It asks the help of 
every man and woman who needs its protection against 
the criminal class, or who wishes to be represented in its 
benevolent work. The treasury of the Association is 
empty, and its work must stop in many directions unless 
its friends come tothe rescue. The offices of the Associa- 
tion are at 125 East Fifteenth Street, where donations of 
money, clothing, or books may be sent ; or they may be sent 
directly to the Treasurer, Cornelius B. Geld, No, 18 Wall 


Street, New York. 


epiritual teachers and you will find the statistical law, 
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TRACT SOCIETY AFFAIRS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
T the meeting of the American Tract Society held 
June 1, Dr. William M. Taylor, as reported in The 
Christian Union of June 9, made a speech giving, as he 
claimed, the results of a ‘‘ little study of the report of 
the Society.” 

If this study had simply resulted in his giving his 
opinion, I should say not a word ; but as he gave what 
he claimed to be “facts and figures” taken from the 
report, and upon them chose to make certain statements 
and charges, I ask your indulgence for an answer in 
detail. 

And, in commencing, let me say distinctly I do 
not believe Dr. Taylor intentionally made any error 
in his figures, but that he has been so misled 
and mistaken that he supposed the figures he was 
giving were trus. I will yield to no manin my admt- 
ration and respect for Dr. Taylor ; but when he makes 
such grievous mistakes as in this case, the truth ought 
to be stated. 

The report from which the figures are taken is shown 
to be that of the Treasurer for March 31, 1886, so that 
all the fizures, except that of the amount of grants, are 
for actual cash transactions, as n»thing else comes into 
that report. He says ‘‘ $98,900 were received in 
donations and legacies ;” which is correct when slated, as 
{t ig sLown In the Treasurer’s report, that this sum in- 
cludes $15 32528 given and designated for special 
obj2cts aside from the general work of the Society, thus 
leaving but $83 568 48 available for the general work. 
He goes on to say, ‘“*‘ What becameof it? $14 800 were 
paid as the expenses of collection—almost fifteen per 
cent : $34 800 were credited to grants of publications, 
$29 000 to colportage, and $8 300 to foreign grants. 
This leaves a balance of $11,000 unaccounted for.” 
In ali these figures no allowance is made, or even hinted 
at, for all the expenses of administration, care of col- 
porteurs, postage, or any of the other many items that 
must of necessity enter into the management of such 
a business as this, involving the receiving and pay- 
ing out in small sums of nearly $85,000. The amounts 
named in the quoted paragraph make $86 900 or, as 
given in the report itself, $86 929 47, or $3 360 99 more 
paid out than was received, thus wiping out the 
** balance of $11,000 unaccounted for;” and all these 
facts and figures, except the amount of grants, are 
stated in the Treasurer's report. 

He says, again: ‘‘ But this is not all. The $64,000 
spent upon colportage and grants of publications were 
not made in cash, jut in books at retail prices The 
wholesale prices are forty per cent off. Thus we have 
over $20 000 more to be accounted for.” The good 
Doctor here is even more away from the facts than 
before, for while the grants amounting to $34,773 99 
were made in publications at retail prices, yet does he 
wish us to believe, as he distinctly states, that the 
$29 065 52 paid for expenses of colporteur agencies and 
depositories ‘‘ were not made in cash, but in books at 
retail prices” ? A moment's rc flection upon the fact that 
this item is taken from a cash account, properly audited 
and fully vouched, will show the error in this statement. 

Does any one believe that services of colporteurs, 
freight and cartage, or insurance and taxes, postage and 
traveling expenses, and all the many {tems making up 
the sum of $29 065.52, ‘‘ were not made in cash, but in 
books at retail prices” as charged ? What he is proba- 
bly feeling after is the fact that a profit was made upon 
the grants as well as upon the sales of books made by 
colporteurs, but he is far away from the truth in his 
searching. 

Let me state the factsin regard to this whole matter. 

Each year a separate account called ‘‘ Benevolent 
Work” is made out in detail, and, with other accounts 
and the balance sheet of the Society, is laid before the 
Executive Committee, of which the Doctor says “‘ he had 
for two or three years been Chairman,” and they have 
been approved by that Committee. Upon the credit side 
of this account for 1886 appear : donations and legacies, 
$83 568 48 ; allowance on sales by colporteurs, forty per 
cent. on $30,125.30, amounts to $12 050.13; forty per 
cent. on annuities amounts to $8 989.27 ; twenty-five per 
cent. on grants (largely in tracts and cheap books on 
which the best cash discount is but twenty per cent.), 
$5 376 05 ; and fifty per cent. on electros, $127—makinga 
total of profits allowed the ‘‘ Bsnevolent Work ” account 
of $21.542.45. which added to donations and legacies 
makes $105 110 93 to the credit of thisaccount. On the 
other side appear expenses of colportage, of administra- 
tion, grants, and annuities (at retail prices), and a long 
list of sundry items approved by the Committee, making 
a to'al paid out of $103 903.60; showing a balance of 
$1 207.83 wnexrpended—but this amount is carried to 
the credit of that account for the new year, and is also 
carried on the balance sheet of the Society as a debt 
owing by the Society. 

Is there any need for me to answer the unkind insin- 


uation contained in the question, ‘‘If the business of | 


the Society has not been conducted at a loss, what has 


become of all this money ?” In thus making public 
these facts, let me say they are only the figures that 
were at the command of the ‘‘ Special Committee,” as 
well as the Chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
why they did not use them {s a question for them to ex- 
plain. I only regret that, in making the statements in 
question, it was deemed necessary by the good Doctor to 
so needlessly impugn the motives and acte of his 
Christian brethren and associates as to make it necessary 
for this plain, unvarnished statement of facts to be 
made, and I am sure that he would never have made 
these imputations except at the instigation of others. 
Any other statements insinuating or charging dis- 
honesty, misappropriation of funds, ‘‘ crookedness,” or 
** looseness” in any way in the work or accounts of the 
Tract Society are as baseless as this, and can be as easily 
shown to be so from the books of the Soclety. My in- 
terest in this is simply to see fair play, as I had nothing 
to do in making the Treasurer’s report, and only a gen- 
eral connection with any accounts, and my resignation 
was in the hands of the Finance Committee before the 
** Special Committee ” was even appointed. 
H. E. Simmons, 
Late Business Agent American Tract Society. 


[The facts set forth by Mr. Simmons in the above 
letter are entirely accurate, but they are not inconsistent 
with the general statements made by Dr. Taylor before 
the annual meeting. Dr. Taylor was diecussing whether 
the business department, with its aggregate assets of 
over $600 000, was paying all expenses except those of 
the strictly benevolent work. In the Society’s appeal 
for donations occurs this sentence : ‘‘ The Socilety’s bus!- 
ness department sustains iteelf. Donations are earnestly 
solicited for its benevolent work, which is dependent 
upon and wholly absorbs these gifts.” In one of its 
circulars is the following statement: ‘‘It does not 
ask for funds to sustain its ordinary business opera- 
tions, nor to pay the salaries of its officers or business 
agents. What money it receives in donations is used 
in donations—?. ¢., in grants of publications to the needy, 
and especially in colportage.” In still another circu- 
lar (written, itis true, in 1881) the ‘‘ exact truth ”’ is stated 
in these words: ‘‘ We have already implied that the So- 
ciety has a printing plant and house free from rent, and 
that this enables the manufacturing department not only 
to pay all its own expenses, but also the expenses of 
administering the charitable work, so that all benevolent 
funds annually received can be spent annually in benev- 
olent work.” 

Dr. Taylor was discussing whether these statements 
were not misleading, when the only strictly benevolent 
expenditures made by the 8 oclety were those for colpor- 
tage, grants, annuities, and foreign appropriations. The 
expenses for colportage were nominally in cash, but the 
colporteurs paid more than forty per cent. of their aal- 
aries from their profits on the books they sold, so that 
their services cost but $17 000 Instead of $23 000. The 
grants and annuities were in books at retail prices, so 
that a nominal] expense of $34 000 was an actual expense 
of but $21,000. The foreign appropriations were 
$8 000 in cash. Thus the strictly benevolent expendi- 
tures amounted to but $46 000 Mr. Simmons is quite 
correct in stating that of the $98 000 received in dona- 
tions and legacies only $83 000 were placed at the dis. 
posal of the benevolent department. Yet the difference 
between the $83 000 received by this department and 
the $46,000 which it expended in benevolence appears ; 
to be an unduly large sum to be absorbed in administra- 
tive expenses. When Dr. Taylor called attention to 
this point, he was very careful to make no insinuations 
against the officers of the Society. The fact that of the 
$98 000 received in donations and legacies $15,000 were 
to be used in the business department of the Society was 
not apparent from the face of the Treasurer’s report. 
During the past twelve or thirteen years the pubdlish- 
ing department is said to have recelved $180,000 in 
special donations ; yet its assets have increased less than 
half that sum. While, then, itis true that Mr. Sim- 
mons accounts for every cent received for the benevo- 
lent work, itis also true that Dr. Taylor had ground 
for thinking that the report of the Society was not 
entirely satisfactory.—Eps. C. U ] 


TWO GREAT EDUCATORS. 


N editorial estimate of the lives, character, and 

work of the two distinguished mea who died 
almost simultaneously last week will be found on 
another page. We give here the briefest possible 
summary of the salient features and most notable events 
in those two lives. 


Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, President of the Union 
Theological Seminary of this city, who died at his sum- 
mer home in South Somerset, Mass., near Fall River, 
on the night of July 15, was born at East Machias, Me., 
on August 15, 1817. He was graduated at Amherst Col- 
lege in 1836, and spent the following year teaching 
school at Jaffrey, N. H. He entered Andover Semi- 
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in 1845 became pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Exeter, NH. Soon after this he spent two 
years in Germany, studying at the univeralties of Halle 
and Berlin. In 1852 he resigned his pastorate to 
accept the Collins professorship of Natural and 
Revealed Religion in Bowdoin College, and three years 


ship of Church History in the Union Theologic:l Semt- 
nary, he received from B>wdoin the degree of D D. 

On November 9, 1880, Dr. Hitchcock was elected 
President of the Seminary, succeeding the Rev. Dr. 
William Adams. In addition to his duties as President 
he contiaued his lectures. He had traveled extensively 
in Palestine, Italy, Greece, ani Egypt, and his lectures 
were made particularly interesting by personal reminis- 
cences of Bible lands and intimate knowledge of the 
antiquities of the classical countries. He was President 
of the American Palestine Exploration Soctety. 

Dr. Hitchcock wrote much and on varied topics. 
Among his books were: ‘‘ Life of Eiward Robinson’’ 
(1863), a ‘‘Complete Analysis of the Bible ’ (1869), 
“Socialism” (1878), with Drs. Ejidy and Schaff 
** Hymns and Songs of Praise ” and ‘‘ Hymnsand Songs 
for Social and Sabbath Worship.” With Professor 
Francis Brown he published an edition of ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,” and soon after the publl- 
cation of the Ravised New Testament, in 1881, he pre- 
pared a volume giving the American revisers’ preferences 
in the text and those of the English committee fn an 
appendix. He also printed many pamphlets containing 
notable orations, addresses, and sermons, was an asso- 
clate editor of ‘‘ Johnson’s Eacycloped{s,” and was a 
frequent contributor to religious and other j urnals, 


great measure the business a3 well as the intellectual 
prosperity and growth of the Union Seminary. He was 
most successful in obtaining large contributions, and the 
ground itself on which the new bulldiogs now stand 
was Obtained at a very low price through his {influence 
in arousing the generosity of G>vernor Morgan. 

Dr. Hitchcock's death resulted from accld caught on 
Wednesday, on which day he delivered an oration at the 
dedication of the Durfee High School, the cold result- 
ing in peritonitis, and proving fatal with terrible rapid- 
ity. A meeting of the Amherst Alumni Assoclation 
was held on Monday eventing to taks appropriate action 
in reference to the death of their fellow-alumnus. 


Ex-President Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, 
died at Williamstown, Mags., on Friday morning of last 
week. Dr. Hopkins had been in usual health until 
Friday, June 10. He had then a sort of chill, though 
it was not severe. From that time his breathing was 
rather rapid, and his pulse probably high. He kept his 
bed most of Saturday; but Sunday, when the Rav. 
Robert A. Hume was his guest, he was dressed and 
about during the afternoon and until ten o’clock. He 


usual play. He did not remain in bed any subsequent 
day, through the entire day Even on Thursday he 
rose, shaved himself, and made preparations to go toa 
party of his grandchildren at his son’s, Mr. Archibald 
Hopkins. He was very fond of all the grandchildren, 
and there was something touching and beautiful in 
his devotion to them. He was not, however, equal 
to the undertaking, and remained quletly at-home. 
His respirations were rapid, and he did not sleep 
much after golmg to bed. He had coughed a good 
deal through the week. The cough continued, and 
he was restless. About three o’clock in the morning 
he gat upon the edge of the bed, and so difficult 
had his breathing become that he said, ‘‘ This must 
be death.” His son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Denison, 
went for the physician. His two daughters had been 
summoned, They and Mrs. Hopkins were there alone 
with him as he sat waiting for the physician. When the 
physician came, at half-past three, he still sat there, and 
his head was erect, but his great spirit had passed 
away. His death was due to the exhaustion of the 
heart caused by age, but the mind had always kept the 
vigor of youth, and, having left its tenement, is now just 
entering upon {ts true career. His end was peace. — 
Dr. Hopkins was eighty-five years old, having been 
born in Stockbridge cn February 4, 1802. He entered 
Williams College as a sophomore in the fall of 1821, 
and was graduated in 1824 with the honor of the vale- 
dictory. For one year he studied medicine in the Med- 
ical College at Pittsfield. Then he spent two years as a 


for his class in 1827. Then he studied medicine again 
for two years, partly in the Medical School at Pittsfield 
and partly in New York. He recelved the degree of 
M D. at Pittefield in 1829. In August, 1830, just after 
making all his arrangements for settling down to prac- 
tice medicine in New York, he was chosen Professor 
of Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy at Williamstown. 
He was licensed to preach the Gospel two years later by 
the Barkshire Association. 


nary in 1838, preached a year in Waterville, Me., and 


In 1896, attor the resiznation of Dr. Griffia, Professo 


later, when he was called to the Washburn Professor- . 


It should be added that to Dr. Hitchcock was due in 


was cheerful and bright, and his native humor had its” 


tutor in the college again, making the masters’ oration | 
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Hopkins was chosen to succeed him. He had in the 
preceding six years showed himself to be not merely a 
thorough scholar and a conscientious instructor, but a 
man of rare capacity for interesting the student mind, 
for exciting to intelligent work, and for exerting a strong 
and healthy personal influence. His new position led 
him to resign the professorship of rhetoric and to under- 
take that of moral and intellectual philosophy. For 
thirty-six years, until 1872, he fulfilled the duties of 
President, carried on his classes, and preached regularly 
on every third Sunday. Under his administration the 
college grew strong in finances, {in reputation, and in 


scholarship. 


President Hopkins was made a Doctor of D!vinity by 
Dartmouth College in 1837, and by Harvard University 
in 1841. The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on him bythe Board of Regents of New York in 1857. 
From 1872 to the time of his death ex President Hop- 
kins took an active part In all college affairs, lecturing 


on his favorite subjects, ethics, metaphysics, and rhet- 


orice, preaching and making anniversary and com- 
mencement addresses. 

Among Dr, Hopkine’s tes'-known writings were his 
‘‘ Outline Study of Man,” bis lectures on ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity ” and on ‘‘ Moral Philosophy,” his bacca- 
laureate sermons, and his thecry of morals as set forth 
in ‘‘ The Law of Love and Love of the Law.” 


1879—NORTHFIELD SEMINARY—188/7. 


MONG the recogn!zed educatioval powers of the 

this Seminary earned the right to enroll 
itself. It graduates to-day twelve students, who com- 
menced their work !n the little schoolhouse south of 
Mr. Moody’s house four years ago. To-day they receive 
their diplomas in a hall with a thousand on-lookers, 
who rej ice with them, not only /n their advance, but in 
the great material {mprovements wh!ch they have wit- 
nessed. A group of substantfal halls for work and study 
cover the billside, and where once a procession of blear- 
eyed, red-faced men came to get their dally dram from 
the distillery which once marred the beauty of this fair 
place are seen the glad circles of studious maidens at 
the fountain of knowledge. The graduating address by 
Dr. McKenzie, of Boston, was practical, and was listened 
to with eager Interest by the great company from Mount 
Hermon Scbool and the section round about. The pres- 


ence of the citizens of the village shows the high esteem 


in which Mr. Moody {s held at home. The meeting of 
the alumre, the coliation, and reunfon of old friends, 
were delightful features of the day. The moral courage 
shown by the graduating clas: in their wearing colors 
instead of the elaborate white or cream, involving use- 
less expense, was most prateeworthy. The foundations 


fora new library building, to ccst come $20 000—the 


gift of Mr. James Talcott—and to hold 40 060 volumes, 
are laid. Who now will donate the books needed for 
the same ? 

Some 300 college boys are enrolled for the convention 
in early July. The Bible Conference will be held in 
early August, to which will flock scholars from all parts 
of the country. Brillfant teschers will be present. 
Henry Drummond, Webb Peplce, snd other prominent 
men arg expected from England. The past week has 
been a notable one in the history of Northfisld. Mr, 
Moody, in the absence of Dr. Duryea, who could not 
be present, preached the baccalaureate sermon, which 
was one of great power, creating a profound impression 
among the scholars. “No wonder that the accommoda- 
tions for the two echools are sl ways behind the demand, 
and that the perplexing question {s ever arising as to 
meeting the anxious ones applying for admission. The 
fund of the Students’ Ald Society is slowly accumulat- 
ing and doing a most excellent work. 8. E. B. 

Jane 16, 


A CORRECTION. 


In the abstract of views of the six Andover men examined 
for license by the Saffolk North Association, as printed in 
The Christian Union last week (page 20), these words occur 
in the parsgraph on ‘‘ The Last Things:’ **This rathera 
limit and implication of Scriptnre than an explicit teach- 
ing,” etc. The sentence should have read: ‘‘ This rathera 
hint and implication of Scripture,’’ etc. 


The report of the special committee of the American 
Home Missionary Association on City Evangelization, 
printed in full last week, has since been signed by A. 8. 
Barnes, Esq , and the Rev. G. F. Pentecost, members of the 
Committee not present at Saratoga. 


A jubilee choral service was held in Trinity Church 
this city last Sunday, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne. The Rav. 
D. Parker Morgan preached from the text, ‘* A woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised’’ He said that in 


the proposed new Protestant cathedral, which will be 


worthy of this great country and of a great Church,a 
stained-glass window will be placed to indicate the story of 
the life of Queen Victoria. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. 
MIDDLE STATES. : 


—The sixth annual Convention of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor, to be held at Saratoga Springs July 5,6, 7, prom- 
ises to be the most important meeting of this Society yet 
held. During the past year the membership of the Society 
has more than doubled, and now numbers over 100.000. 
These societies are found in all parts of the world, and in 
all evangelical donominations. The coming convention is 
to be addressed by the Rev. Drs. Lyman Abbott, Josiah 
Strong, Wayland Hoyt, R. 8. MacArthur, B. Fay Mills, 
and others. Reduced rates at hotels and on railroads have 
been gecured. Full particulars ean be obtained of the 
General Secretary, George M. Ward, 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 

—The recognition service to welcome the Rev. Samuel 
McBride as pastor of the Centennial Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn, recently Dr. Fulton’s, took place last Friday 
night. The attendance was large and the exercises interest- 
ing. 

—At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Beecher 
Memorial Fund, held last week, it was stated that the Fand 
had now reached the sum of $23,000. The sub-committees 
reported favorably on placing the statue on the green plaza 
in front of the City Hall. It is expected that the sculptor 
of the proposed statue will be selected at the next meeting. 

—The Rev. W. F. Bainbridge bas been re elected Superin 
tendent of the Brooklyn City Mission Society. Mrs. Bain- 
bridge continues as President of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

—-The Rev. W. E. Dickhaut was ordaired as the city mis- 
sionary of the Collegiate Reformed Church at DeWitt 
Church in thiscity on Jane 15. The mission work of this 
consistory in the vicinity of the chapel is increasing contin- 
ually in extent and in importance. 

—At the monthly meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the American Bible Society in this city the receipts for the 
month of May were reported as $38,008 98. A minute con. 
cerning the character and services of thelate Hon. Oliver 
Hoyt wasadopted. The issues from the Bible House during 
the month were 96,315 coptes ; issues since April 1, 212,059 
copies. 

—The Rev. KR. B. Hull, of the Greenwood Baptist Church 
in Brooklyn, bas received the degree of D.D. from the Unt- 
versity of Rochester, and the Rev. Thomas A. Nelson, of 
the Memorial Presbyterian Church, a similar honor from 
the University of the City of New York. 

—The corner.stone of the new edifice of the First German 
Evangelical Lutheran 8t. Peter’s Church in Brooklyn, the 
Rev. J. J. Heischmann, pastor, was laid on June !2. The 
building will cost about $55,000. 

—The Church of the Holy Communion (P. E ) in Pater 
son, N. J., bas been obliged to close its church building, as 
it has been pronounced unsafe by the authorities. 

—The Methodist ministers of Philadelphia at their last 


meeting discussed for three hours the proposition to exclude 


reporters frcm their meeting, and finally adjourned without 
reaching sny definite conclusion. 

—The burial of the body of the Right Rev. William 
Bacon Stevens, of whose death we epoke last week, took 
place in Philadelphia on Jrne 15. The bishops who were 
present were Bishop Whitaker, Bishop Howe, of Central 
Pennsylvania ; Bishop Scarborough, of New Jersey ; Bishop 
Potter, of New York ; Bishop Paret, of Maryland ; Bishop 
Whitehead, of Pittsburg; Bishop Lyman, of North Caro 
lina, and Bisbop Barne, of China. 

- —The mission of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in this city Is to be made a separate church. 

—-The Presbytery of Long Island, on Thursday evening, 
16th inst., ordained the Rev. C. H. Wilson, and installed 
bim as pastor of the Presbyterian church of Sag Harbor, the 
largest on Long Is'and outside of Brooklyn. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Wilbur F Crafts, of New York. 

—The pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was filled last 
Sunday by the Rev. Charles E. Stowe, a nephew of Mr. 
Beecher and only son of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Next 
Sunday the Rev. Samuel Scoville, Mr. Beecher’s son-in law. 
will preach. The annual excursion of Plymouth Chure 
and Sunday-school will be made to Rotan Point on the 
Sound, next Saturday, on the steamer *‘ Grand Republic.”’ 

—A suggestion bas been made by the Rev. Dr. Hanting- 
ton, of Grace Church, this city, that a lodging house for 
Protestant immigrant women similar to that under the 
care of Father Riordan should be opened at the Battery 
near Castle Garden. 
'—The fiscal year of the Congregational Union, which 
closed April 30, was, on the whole, the best year the Union 
bas ever had. Ita receipts were $120,529 84, as against 
$85,283 49 the year previous. The 115 buildings which the 
Union has alded in erecting this year are only about half 
the number urgently called for. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The subject of religious work in the hill towns of Massa- 
chusetts was discussed at the Jane festival of the Connect- 
icut Valley Congregational Club at Holyoke last week. 
Papers were read by the Rev. A. C. Hodges and the Rev. 
W. W. Mitchell, and an animated general discussion 
followed. The general impression made by the discussion 
is that the statements recently put out about the decay of 
religious life in these small New Eagland towns are in great 
measure exaggerated. Many old churches have closed 
simply because their congregations have moved elsewhere ; 
but most of the speakers held that the growth inthe valleys 
and in railroad towns more than makes up for the loss in 
the remote villages, and that even in those places the hill 
churches, though feeble in number, are vigorous in faith 
and works. 

—An exhaustive and scho'arly paper on ‘‘ The Disestab- 
lishment of the Church of England ’’ was read by the Hon. 


Henry C. Robinson, of Hartford, before the meeting of the 
Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club in Norwich on 
June 14. Mr. Robinson traced the history of the movement 
for dividing Church and State, and described the gradual 
dawning of disestablishn ent through disendowment, which 
he believed promised ultimately to accomplish what it is not 
desirable to bring about at once. Incidentally the speaker 
paid an earnest tribute to the character and achievements 
of Mr. Gladstone. 


at the 103d annual convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Connecticut, held in Bridgeport last week. One 
hundred and forty-six parishes were represente. by 118 cler 

ical and 350 lay delegates. The Rév. Dr. Howland, of 
Waterbury. preached. | 

—‘* The Modern Church Invaded by Materialism ’’ was 
the subject of a paper read by the Rev. Ur. Joseph Anderson, 
of Waterbury, Conn., before the annual meeting of the New 
Haven Congregational Club. The Rev. Dr. J. FE. Twitchell 
was elected President of the Association. 

~-The Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Backingham, the venerable 
pastor emeritus of the South Congregational Church of 
Springfield, preached a sermon there on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his service in the min'stry, and his 
pastorate of forty years with that church. He sald that it 
had always been a pleasant thought to him that he entered 
upon his ministry the same year that Queen Victoria came 
to the throne. 

— Professor J. Kb. Clarke, of Smith College, delivered the 
principal address before the annual meeting of the Worcee- 
ter Congregational Club last week, his subject being “‘ Chris- 
tianity and Modern Economics,” summing up in the state- 
ment that the moral forres are at work in the industria] 
field, and that only the Christianity that can be applied to 
practical affairs will recetve the allegiance of the coming 
generation, 

—The Rev. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon will occupy the pulpit 
of the South Congregational Church of Hartford, Conn., 
during July and August. 

—The Maine Congregational Conference was in session in 
Augusta last week. The report showed the total number 
of churches to be 248, of which only 56 have regular pas- 
tors; 94 have acting pastors, and 71 are without ministers. 
The total membership was given as 21,832. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Herald ” says that the story which has 
been pat in circulation that the South Congregational 
Church, the Church of the Unity, and the West Church 
were to consolidate seems to have little foundation in fact. 

—D. L. Moody’s fifth Conference for Bible Study and 
Methods of Christian Work will be held at Northfield from 
August 2 to August 1!, in the hall of the Young Ladies’ 

Seminary. 

—The First Congregational Church of Windham Center, 
Conn., dedicated its new building, erected at a cost of 
$10,000, on Thursday of last week. 

—In a paper on ‘* Amusements”? read by Professor 
C. J. H. Ropes, of the Bangor Theological Seminary, before 
the Conference at Augusta, he neld that playing cards and 
billiards, dancing, and theater.going were admissible under 
proper circumstances and restrictions. 

—St. Mary’s Episcopal Church in Dorchester, Mass., was 
destroyed by fire on Jane 15. 

~The ennual meeting of the General Association of Con- 
necticut Congregationa! Churches is being held this week in 
Rockville. The programme inclndes the annual address by 
the Rev. F. H. Howe and papers by the Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
the Rev. A. H. Wilcox, the Rev. Graham Taylor, and 
others. | 

—The Kev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, has accepted 


ciation of Boston, October 10. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. a 
—The Japanese Methodists of San Francisco, Cal., gave 
over $400 for missions, and now have contributed $1,000 


to hold services. 

—About five hundred delegates were in attendance at the 
Iowa Sanday-School Association, which began its sessions 
in Des Moines on June 15 Governor Larrabee delivered 
an address of welc»me, which was responded to by the 
President, the Hon. T. F. Clark, of Clarinda. The annual 
address was then delivered by the Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, D.D. 
of Washington, Iowa. 
" —The Congregational church in Memphis, Mich., has just 
received sixteen new members, making fifty in all during 
the twenty months’ charge of C. 8. Shattuck. More than 
four. fifths of these have joined on confession. 

—The Fourth Christian Keformed Church at Grand 
Rapids have bought a large and excellent site for a bonse 
of worship, paying $5000. 

—The Chicago Methodists at their last weekly meeting 
discussed the socalled Second Probation theory. Dr. 
Hitchcock said that, should the good brethren who advo- 
cated the theory of probation to those who had never heard 
of Christ be convicted of heresy, the question was, What 
should be done with them’ ‘ Burn them !’’ shouted one of 
the brothers. ‘‘ Yes,’”’ concluded the speaker ; ‘‘if wecon- 
victed them we would have to burn them, and that we 
wouldn’t like to do.”” 

—At the installation of the Rev. Nathan H Whittlesey as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of Evanston 
Ill., on June 7, the sermon was preached by the Rev Arthur 
Little, D D., the charge to the pastor was delivered by the 
Rev. F. E. Emirich, and the charge to the people was given 
by the Rev. F. W. Fisk, of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. | 

—An exchange mentions as an illustration of fraternal 
church feeling the fact that the Congregationalists of 
Otsego, Mich., have challenged the Methodists to & match 


§ game of base-ba)!. 


—Bishop Will'ams presided and gave the annual address 


an invitation to address the Evangelical Ministers’ Asso- 


toward fitting up the building they have rented, in which © 
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Books AND UTHORS. 


FRENCH EXPLORATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS IN 
NORTH AMERICA.’ 


The fourth volume cf the new ‘' Narrative and Critical 
History of America” treats of the French explorations 
and settlements, and those ofthe Portuguese, Dutch, and 
Swedes, down to the year 1700. Under the editorial 
supervision of Mr Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard 
College, and Jate President of the American Historical 
Association, it includes a number of fairly written 
articles, and one or two excellent cones, besides profuse 
notes by the editor. Among others, the Rev. Benjamin 
F. DeCosta, formerly editor of the ‘‘ Magazine of 
American History,” contributes an article, rather heavy 
with details, upon Jacques Cartier and his successors ; 
Dc, John Gilmary Shea, whoce writings on carly mis- 
sions are to widely known, contributes an article on the 
Jesuits, Recollects, and the Indians; the Rev. E iward 
D. Neill, of the Minnesota Historical Soclety, writes in 
agreeable style of Discovery Along the Great Lakes ; ard 
George Stewart, Jr., Eq., of the Literary and His- 
torical Society of (Quebec, presents an exellent picture 
of Frontenac and his Times in America Each article in 
the book is supplemented, sometimes at length, by a 
critical ersay on the sources of information, for the 
benefit of those who desire to pursue the study more 
minutely. In addition to these essays the editorial notes 
in this volume, under such learned headings as ‘‘ Chrono- 
logical Bibliography ” and ‘‘ Attendant Cartography,” 
occupy the space of more than one hundred and filty 
pages of fine print, and contain nota /ittle information of 
value to the very few who wish to speclalizs upon the 
subject of French explorations. 

The most instructive article in this volume to the 
genera! reader {a one by Professor N. 8. Shaler, Profess- 
or of Pax mtology in Harvard Uciversity, upon the 
Pbysiography of North America. It forms the Iintro- 
duction. He divides the srticle into two parts, the first 
upon the Poysiograpby of Norih Americs,and the second 
upon the Effect of the Physiography of North Amer'ca 
on Men of European Orlgin. The physical features of 
a country bave much to do with its history. Since 
Mr. Buckle’s meteoric Introductioa to the ‘‘ History of 
Civil'z tion in Eagland ” had !'s day, people have ceared 
to think that climate and natural surroundings lead to 
certain resulis in human ¢effiirs by fixed laws. If 
Mapoleon J. had died in h's Ezyptian campaizn, the 
course of history would have been very d!fferent, 
physical features or ro pbysical features. But the 
fact which Mr. Buckle pciated out 80 clearly re 
mains, nevertheless—that prevailing heat or cold or 
winds or ocean currents, mountains, valleys, plafns, 
rivers, or coast line, all have their effect on the character 
of peoples and upon resulting acifons, whether in war or 
peace. | 

Thus in America, in our Civil War, the more bracing 
northern climate resulted in mcre enterprising charac‘er ; 
this, in turn, lei to greater material equipment—a 
longer pursee— which Jed to success. The history of the 
United States from this point of view has not been too 
Ireqvently written, and Professor Shaler has done a 
serviceable plece of work. One ortwo brief quotations 
will show the method of dealirg with this matter : 

“The S:. Lawrence system doubtless gave the French 
A wast advantege !n the race forempire on this continent. 
When we consider that for a long time they had the 
contro] of the Miss/s:ippi as well, it seems surprising 
that their power was «ver broken.” 

And a little further on: 

‘* We cennot avoid the conclusion that if the cond!- 
tlons had been reversed, and the English eettle ments 
had occupied the Valley of the St. Lawrence, and the 
French colonies the country to the southward, the 
English colonists would have made use of its advantages 
in a more ¢ flective way.” 

It is alwsys difficult to write history in the pluperfect 
subjunctive—to assy what might, could, would, or 
should have been; but scmetimes it is necessary and 
justifiable. Profestor Shaler several times attempts it. 
Two other short quotations muat here suffice, and clcse 
this account. Speaking of New England, the articie 
remarks : 

‘* The general stubbornness of the sof] made the coast 
Indians few in number, while its {isolation eccured it 
frcm the more ;owerfu!l tribes of the West. The swift 
rivers effcrced abuncant water power that was early 
turned to use, and in t!me became the most valuable 
porsersicn that the land sfforded. The climate, though 
strenuour, was not unwholesome, and its severity gave 
protecticn against the malarial fevers which have so 
bindered the growth of settlements in more scuthern 
regicns.” 


1 Narratire and Critical History of the United States. Edited 
by Jostin Winsor. Vol.1V. French Explorations and Settle- 
ments in North America, and those of the Portuguese, Dutch, 


end Swedes, 1500-1700. (Boston: Houghton, Miffiin « Co.) 


E yenson. (New York; Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 


In speaking of the deep and ramified bays of Virginia 
and Maryland : 

‘‘This was a very advantageous feature in the de- 
velopment of the export trade of this country, as {t en- 
abled the plantera to load their crops directly into the 
ships which conveyed them to Europe, and this spared 
the making of roads—a difficult task in a new country.” 

The next volume of this series, the fifth, will contala 
the history of French and Englich affairs in North 
America from the English Revolution to the Peace of 
Paris, 1689-1763 


MEN AND BOOKS.’ 


In essay-writing as well as in story-telllpg Mr. Ste- 
venson is sways original in style and method. Though 
there {s no place here, of course, for the fertility cf 
invention end the fascination of narrative which bave 
made his tales easily first among the romance-writing 
of the day, yet, in these strong, fresh studies of authors 
who have particularly interested Mr. Sievenson in one 
way or another, we seem to gain an even mcre intimate 
knowledge of that write:’s personality—his tastes, read- 
ing, likings and dislikings, and individual lfterary train- 
ing—than in his other work. The men of whom aniof 
whose books and work he here discourses are, Victor 
Hugo, B»rns, Whitman, Thoreau, Villon, Charles of 
Orleans, Samuel Pepys, and John Kncx—truly an oddly 
assorted band! There i3 elso an intensely interesting 
sketch of Yoshida-Toraj'rc. a Japanese pret, who be- 
came impreseed with the necessity of welcoming W-.s'- 
ern learning and civilization, made almost incredible 
efforts to come in communication with them, was per- 
eecuted and tortured by the authorities, and finally was 
executed—as the author says, ‘‘a military engincer, a 
traveler, a poet, a patriot, a schoolmaster, a friend to 
learning, a martyr to reform.” 

Of the other cesays, those on Villon, Walt Whitman, 
and Pepys are perhaps the most striking. The first ia 
an exquisite plece of literary work. Mr. Stevenson had 
aireaniy written a wonderfuily powerful little story in 
which this ‘‘ student, poet, and horse-breaker” was the 
central figure, and he here presents him in much the 
same light. Recent “finds” cf documerts picture the 
disreputable, thieving, drinking, blackguardly poet as 
even worse than he has generally been considered. But 
with it all there was undoubtedly the touch of genius. 
The analysis of this rogue’s chsrecter is masterly and 
brilliant. The Pepys psper is, naturally, more amusing 
than the others; the curlots double life of Pepys— 
almost a double charecter—is brought out with firm, 
distinct touches. The paper on Burns was intended to 
eupplement in part Prirc!pa] Shairp’s book, which Mr. 
Stevenson thinks misleading as to both Burns’s charac- 
tcr and genius. He holds that Burns's drinking had 
lees evil effect on him than is generally presumed, that 
his other moral delinquencies were more degrading to 
him, that his marriage to Jean was ‘‘ hopeless nobility,” 
and that, noble as it was. it was in the end fatal to his 
literary activity. Of Whitman Mr. Stevenron speaks 
with the keenest appreciation of his faults and follies 
on the one hand, and of his excellences and the inner 
significance of his attitude as poet and prophet on the 
other. We quote a single sentence : 

‘* In spite of Mr. Swinburne, a great part of his work con- 
sidered as verse is poor, bald stuff. Considered not as 
verse, but as speech, a great part of it is full of strange and 
admirable merits. The right detail is seized; the right 
word, bold and trenchant, is thrust intoite place. Whitman 
has small regard to literary decencies, and is totally free 
from literary timidities. He is neither afraid of being 
slangy nor of being dull, nor, let me add, of being ridicu- 
lous. The result isa most surprising compcund of plain 
grandeur, sentimental affectation, and downright non- 
sepse.’’ 

Not the least interesting pages of this book are to be 
found in the ‘‘ Preface, by Way of Criticlsm.” Here 
Mr. Stevenson calmly reviews his own work, pointing 
out what later thought or information has led him to 
think extravagant or ill-judged. Thus, having said of 
Thoreau that he was ‘‘dry, priggish, and seifish,” and 
having learned later of Thoreau’s work in the ant!- 
elavery cause, he frankly admits that be had been look- 
ing at the man through the books instead of studying 
the books by the character of the man. And this same 
frankneés and fairness characterizes the whole preface, 
and, indeed, the whole book. Each essay is avowedly 
a look at the man in question from one point of view, 
and that point of view is fairly and honestly stated. 
It should be added that there is nothing forced or 
strained about the manner in which Mr. S'‘evenson gets 
a particular aspect or a especial light on his canvas. 
He does not, as he says of Hales with Pepys, nearly 
break his sitter’s neck to get the proper shadows on the 
portrait. Rsther he takes those expressicns of character, 
literary and personal, which appeal to his sympathy, 
sense of humor, or literary taste, and brings them out 
on the canvas with faithfulness, skill, and brilliancy. 


a 


The result is a collection of studies essentially readable 
and altogether delightful. 


SERMONS FROM TWO CONTINENTS.’ 
These twelve wolumes furnish abundant homtletic 


thoughtful, reverent, etimulating preaching. They 
resch the careful student, the busy merchant, the reflect- 
ive man of years, and the volatile child. They are 
warm with the pulsings of the Redeemer's heart, and 


| show the compassion which he felt for the multitude 


that had gone astray. They do not reveal the fact that 
they were written and delivered in a time of theo!og- 
ical debate, for they are above the strata of strife. Dr. 
Cox alone in his expositions reaches out toward the 
larger hope, and suggests the existence of a theological 
party that does not agree with him. There is a masterly 
argument in these volumes taken together for the single- 
ness of purpose controlling the pulpit of to-day. Every 
one of these volumes is like a strong hand extended 
toward the weak. Each isan effort to help the needy. 
The ringing call of Dr. Davidson cannot fail to arrest 
the attention of the ‘‘ fine young fellows who month by 
month are pouring into the metropolis and the other 
great commercial! centers of the country,” and to whom 
he specially speaks. Dr. Holland’s calm, weighty discus. 
sion of thoughtful themes will be a delight to all who are 
trying to discover ‘‘the mind of Christ.” Every lover 
of spiritual truth wi)l be feasted by Dr. Maclaren, while 
Spurgeon’s Gospel teachioys are warm with the fervor of 
h's great heart. The student will enjoy Mr. Bridges’s 
thouegh's on the 119-h Psalm. The friends of Dr. 
McKim will welcome his sermons as a memorial of his 
work in New York, and the gathered proverbs from Mr. 
Beecher’s teaching wil! declare anew the marvelous fer- 
tility of his mind. There volumes alco illustrate the 
extent of the harvest field of the Scriptures. The cent- 
uries do not strip it, but its golden grain waves in luxu- 
riance for ail who come with sharpened alckle. Noone 
need fear any waning pulpit influence while such an 
exhibit as this can be presented. None need fear that 
theologic strife will ruin the church, for from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, from thousands of pulpits, come the richest 
and most hel;ful utterances that reach the ear of man, 
and the world grows better with its steady use of this 
rich freightage of holy thought. Nodenominational 
strife a; pears in these volumes. It would be hard to 
detect the religious connection of the suthors by any- 
thing in the sermons themselves. Preaching will never 
lose its hold upon the world while earnest men have 
something to say that cheers and comforts and strength- 
eas and inspiresthe hearers. Narrowneas, bigotry, strife, 
denominationalism, empty rhetoric, have little power 
today, but godly men speaking great thoughts with 
earnest spirit are still the world’s great leaders. These 
volumes show why some of them have such high place in 
the regard of their felloxw-men. The audience widens 
with the greatness of the theme and the loftiness of its 
discussion. Mountains and oceans are now no barrier in 
the way of that which really uplifts man. There was 
never ia the world’s history a better time to utter the 
message of God than now. True men, with splritual 
insight, warm hearts, and plain speech, have the atten- 
tion of the world. 


Poetry and Philosophy of Goethe. Comprising the Lectures 
and Extempore Discussions before the Milwaukee Literary 
Schoo! in August, 1886. Edited by Marion V. Dudley. 


volume adequately describes its character. The papers are 
sowewhat unequal, as one would expect; but, taken to- 
gether, they constitute a valuable contribution to Goethean 
study. Professor W. T. Harris’s essay upon the “‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’’ though expressing a view from a transcendental 
standpoint, is somewhat less abtruse than that author’s 
customary utterances. In the Meister, Dr. Harris tells us, 
Goethe enunciates directly his doctrine of culture. In that 
doctrine we find no trace of self-sacrifice for the sake of 
others, but ‘‘ only self-sacrifice [?] for the sake of one’s own 
culture.’”?” Mr. James McAllister followed with an address 
upon ‘*‘ Goethe a3 a Scientist,’’ admitting that in his theory 
of color Goethe was wrong, but asserting that in the depart- 
ments of zoology and botany h!s contribntions had been va!- 
uable to the doctrine of development. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, in 


1 Christ in the Ileart, and Other Sermons. By Alexander Mac- 
Jaren, DD. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50.)—Creed and 
Character. Sermons. By the Rev. H. O. Holland, M.A. (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons, $!.50.)—The (ity Youth. By J. 
Thain Davidson, DD. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1 25. )—Pleading for Prayer, and Other Sermons of 1886. By C. 1. 
Spurgeon. (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. $1.)—Zrposi- 
tion of Pealm CXJX. (From seventeenth London edition.) By 
the Rev. Charles Bridges, M.A. (New York: Robert (arter & 
Brothers. $175.) Evjovitions (Third serles) By the Rey. 
Samuel Cox, D.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. $2.25 )~— 
Bread in the Desert, and Other Sermons. By Randolph H. McKim, 
D.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.)—S-rmons. By 
the Rev. George Leeds, DD. ‘(New York: E P. Dutton & Co. 
$175.)—Pulpit Trees and Homiletic ndergrowth. By the Rev. 


By the Rev. Madison C. Peters. (Philadelphia: A. T. Leising & 
Co )—Five Minute Zermons to Children. By the Rey. William 
Armstrong. (New York: Phillips & Hunt. 80 cents.)—Proverds 


1 Familiar Sketches of Men and Books. By Robert Louis Ste- 


literature for the summer months. They are full of. 


(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.50) The title to this 


Thomas Kelly. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.)—Empty Pews. 


Srom Plymouth Pulpit, By William Drysdale. (New York: D, 
Appleton & Co. $1.) 
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his address upon ‘ Gioethe’s Relation to English Literature,”’ 
in a geveral way shows how the great German, though well 
read in Shakespeare, Marlowe, Bacon, Milton, and Newton, 
shows not the slightest trace of their ir fluence, yet his own 
inflaence bas been broad and strong upon all the English 
writers who have read him. Mrs. Sherman’s paper upon 


“The Divine Comedy and Faust’? is both brilliant in 


style and acute in judgment. Her idea is that the 
‘‘Fanst,’”? in modern terms and forms of thovght, 
represents the same solution of the problem of life 
avd humanity that Dante presented in the phraseol- 
ogy and modes of medi:val times, and that that problem 
is, stated trarscendentally, ‘‘the liberation of the Ego”’ 
‘The Mythology of the Second Part of Faust’’ is the sub- 
ject chosen by Mr. Denton J. Snider, than whom, probably, 
no fitter person could be found. Hesolvesthe great puzzle, 
shows the unity of the whole Feust drama, and believes 
that the significance of the second part is the evolution of 
the individual soul and the passing of humanity from the 
material or psychical tothe spiritual stage of progress. Mrs. 
Shorey essays, in treating ‘‘The Elective Afiinities,’’ to 
show Goethe's keen and sympathetic sense of the difliculties 


jn the position of women, and hia cndeavor to point ont the 


way totbeir liberation from social and sexual bondage. 
The volume closes with some birthday tributes to Goethe: 
‘‘ What is Most Valuable to us in German Philosopby and 
Literature,”’ by W. T. Harris; ‘‘Goethe as a Man,” by 
W. T. Hewitt ; ‘Goethe ag Writer, Savargt, and Cit'zen,” 
by Horace Rublee; a letter written by Goethe to Carlyle in 
1828; an ode by Denton J. Snider; ‘‘ The Er]-King,’’ by 


’ Aubertine Woodward; and a poem on ‘ Goethe’s B'rth- 


day,’”? by Hattie Lyn Griswold. We know of no other 
volume in English which comprizes so much information 
and such profound criticism of the greatest figure in Ger- 
man literature as this collection of ‘' Kasaya, Discussion, 
and Addresses upon the Poetry and Philosophy of (:2ethe,”’ 


The Life of the Rev. George C. Haddock, By Frank C. 
Haddock. (New York: Fank & Wagnalls. $2) The anttl- 
slavery cause had its martyrs. Men laid down their lives 
for their principles before the shock of war. Enemies ever 
lie in wait to destroy those who toil forthe uplifting of the 
oppressed and their freedom from bondage. The temper- 
acce cause bas its martyra. Some have suffered imprison- 
ment, like Dr. Cheever: some have suffered lezal trials, like 
Dr. Brand ; others have been slain, like Mr. Haddock, who 
was waylaid at night, August 3, 1886, and shot from behind, 
in purenance of a confessed conspiracy to assassinate him 
on account of hla bold opposition to the liquor traffic and 
his determined Jabors for prohibition. It will be one of the 
wonders of the future, it is one of the marve's of to-day, 
that a clergyman, in efforts to rid scclety of its worst foe, 
could be murdered in cold blooiin this land, in this ni-e- 
teenth century, as Mr. Haddock was in Sioux City. Tho 
murderer is the ram power of the country ; and if the blood 
of martyrs is the seed of the church, there ougt to spring 
up from the reading of this volume a mighty srmy pledged 
to the protection of the good and the destraction of the 
murderer, whose ¢ectermined tread should shake the land, 
whore voice shenld be uttered in law and whose power be 
felt in its rigid execution. The well written and attractive 
bock is the story of the lite of a brave man, who lived for 
duty, and who died because he would not swerve from that 
to which he had consecrated himself. The wide sale of this 
book wi!l materially help the widow of Mr. Haddock, as the 
author’s royalty will all go to her. 


_ Mrs. Siddons. By Nina A. Kennard. (Boston: Roberts 
Brog. $1) Perhaps no satisfactory life of the greatest of 
Foglish actresses éxists, ttiough many have been written. 
The present volume, the latest issue of the ‘Famous Women”’ 
series, ia, like all books of this series, ucopretentious but 
readable. In part it is a compilation or selection of material 
from other sources, bu! the selection has been made with 
skill, andthe result is a continuous and entertaining narra- 
tive. Wethink the author shows good judgment in de- 
voting comparatively little epace to criticlem of Mrs 
Siddons’s dramatic methods and giving special attention to 
her personal traits and history. Hers was an extremely 
intercsting life, remarkable no lees for its private virtues 
than for its public triumphs. Her struggieto gain the place 
her genius deserved was heroic in its persistence and dignity. 
Her relations with the authors, wite, and notables of her 
day give occasion for much entertaining and interesting 
anecdotical literature. Herself free from humor, she was 
herself often the occasion of fun in others. The stories of 
her tragic manner in private life are many and ludicrous, 
Such was Isaac Disraeli’s declaration that, on a visit to Lon- 


don, the event that had made most impression on him was 


hearing Mrs. Siddons say, ‘‘The Ripstone pippin is the 
finest apple in the world.’”” Sydney Smith described her as 
tragically ‘‘stabbing the potatoes,’’ aud Moore recalls the 
solemnity of her declaration, ‘1 do love ale dearly ;’’ equally 
solemn was her declaration to the Scotch provost, ‘‘ Beef 
cannot be too salt for me, my lord,’’ and her terrifying 
tones when she « xclaimed, ‘'I acked for water, boy ; you've 
brought me beer!’’ The book abounds in anecdotes, bits 
of criticism, and pictures of the stage and of society in a 
very interesting transitional period. 


Ilere and There in Yucatan. By Alice D Le Plongeon. 
(New York: J. W. Bouton.) Namerous articles contrib. 
uted to various papers by the author are gathered together 
here. They stand as ori/giually written, and are not woven 
into a continuous narrative. Some of them contain unique 
information, and all are readable. Remarkable wells and 
caverns in Yucatan are described, and the opinion given 
that because of these wells that country is free from the earth. 
quakes which have convulsed, from time to time, the sur- 
rounding country. An interesting account is given of 
idolatry among the people. The author says: ‘In fact, 
there is not a bit lees idolatry among those people now— 


perhaps we are safe in saying that there is more—than 
before Christianity was introduced among them; at least 
their divinities are more numerous ; for now they worship 
images of saints as well as other images, firmly believing 
that they have the power to do them good or harm; while 
anciently such figures represented ideas, or served to remind 
them of something higher, as those in the Catholic Church 
are intended to do.’’ This is a good work to read under the 
trees during the summer vacat'on. 


What Shall We Do with the Sunday-Schoo! as an Institution ? 
By George Lansing Taylor, D.D (New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. 380cents.) This essay was first read before the 
New si Methodist Episcopal Preachers’ Meeting, and has 
already evoked much discussion. It onght to be made the 
subject of debate in every Sunday-:chool teachers’ mecting 
im the land. Notbing that has been punlished strikes so 
directly at existing evils and the remedy asthis. The pres- 
ent manegement of our Sunday-:chools js full of evil. Ur- 
trained teachers become the religious instructors of our 
youth, elect the officers of the school, often voting without 
thought, while the church has no authority to direct either 
by its pastor or by {ts governing body. This is ail wrong. 
The 8unday~choo] should be the church teaching, as the 
prayer meeting ia the church praying. Its connection with 
the church should be vital, and the present independency 
be abolished. Der. Taylor discusses this question very vig- 


orously, and recomm*nds some methods by which the de- | 


sired end may be accomplished. Every lover of the church 
and its best interests ought to read and study this essay. It 
is a solld nugget of gold. 


Letters of Horatio Greenough to his Brother, llenry Green- 
ough. With Bi-graphical 8ketches and some Contem- 
porary Correspondence, Edited by Francesa Booth Green- 
ecugh. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) Although these lettera 
coutain no remarkable criticism in art or life, no striking 
characterizations of notable men, yet there is an interest 
abont them and a charm such as still hang about the old 
houses and quiet streets of Beacon Hill in Boston. The 
correspondence {s in a considerable part en famille, and as 
euch reveals in Horatio Greenough a calm, wel!-bred, wel!- 
poised character, quite the reverse of the frost and fire of 
the conventional artistic temperament. The pleasant refer- 
ences tothe society of 1830 are just enough archnic to have 
a quast-historical value. One curious point about these 
letters—is it mere chance? Thcugh sculptor, whenever he 
makes mention of his impressions of beauty, it is always 
color that has delighted him, not form ! Howexplain this ? 
Recent scientific writers are saying that there is no such 
thing as form, pure andsimple, perceived by the eye—only 
color. Was Horatio Greenough dimly sensible of this 
subtle law Bat in many ways thegs letters are suggestive. 


John Sevier as a Commonwealth Duiller, A Sequel to ‘* The 
Rear-(i ard of the Revolution.”” By James R. Gilmore (Ed- 
mund Kirke). (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50) The 
author takes up the story of John Sevier rhere he left off 
in ‘*The Rear-Guard of the Revolution,’’ and continues to 
the end of that remarkable career. Tho record of this part 
of the life of John Sevier is essentiatly the history of the 
makirg of the State of Franklin, now called Tennessee, 
from the date of its admission Intothe Union. Mr. Gilmore 
has spared no pains to work up all the details of the 
Homeric age of our land. The secession of the western 
counties from North Carolina, the troubles with the 
Cherokees, the extraordinary constitution proposed by 
Samuel Alonston, the wiles of old Tassel, the Cherokee 
chief, and of John Lipton, the political foe of Jobn Sovier, 
the proposed duel between Sevier and Andrew Jackson, 
and the whole exhibition of ploneer life, are set forthin a 
vivid way. We lay down the book with tho conviction 
that in ‘reading the life of ‘‘Nolichucky Jack’ we have 
perused'a careful and scholarly monograph on the early 
history of Tennessee. 3 


The Plople's Bible. By Joseph Parker, D.D. Volame V. 
(New York: Fank & Wagnalis.) This volume contains 
some ‘‘ handfuls of purpose’ from Deuteronomy, the Book 
of Joshua, and Judges through the fifth chapter. The 
prayers which accompany these volumes are no insignifi- 
cant ave ofthem. The beating of a great heart is seen in 
them. The expression of strong desire blends with the 
adoration of a devout spirit, and they furnish studies to 
those who are called to offer public petition. Their won- 
derful variety is evidence of the freshnees and naturalness 
of the spirit of him who uttered them. The great events in 
the period under review stir the soul of Dr. Parker, and 
there are paragrapbs here that compare favorably with the 
highest specimens of rhetorical beauty and power to be 
found in any language. The spiritual truths are brought 
out as with the voice of authority, the conacience is quick- 
ened, and the life swings into orderly obedience to (iod 
under the power of this masterful teaching. It still moves 
along the high level to which it ascended at the outset. 


Universal Leliefs. By the Rev. E. F. Burr, DD. (New 
York: American Tract Society.) This is an appeal to the 
intellect, then to the conscience. The author breaks the 
lance with which so many battle by declaring that hespeaks, 
not of differences, but of tne things in which men are agreed, 
and asks aszent to these first. He even questions, ‘ Is not 
the heathen without excuse who, knowing only a single 
point of duty, declines to make even a beginning in the way 
of conscientious living ?’’ He considers the great consensus 
as to Superhuman Beings, Supreme Deity, Earthly Provi- 
dence, Religions Worship, Efficacilous Prayer, Infallible 
Oracles, Immortal Souls, Limited Probation, Possible Sal- 
vation, Main Ethics, and Realization. The thoughts are 
presented calmly. There is no special pleading, but the 
reader is made to feel the force of facts. In the hands of 
those willing to be convinced, but still in doubt and diffi- 


| culty, this book will be found to contain the word in season. 


j 


We have received from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, this city, the 
feventh edition of | vice, Song, and Speech, a practical guide 
for speakers and singers, prepared by the eminent English 
surgeon, Lennox Browne, F RC.8., and by Emil Behrke,-a 
well-known lecturer on vocal physiology. This volume is 
clearly expressed, eminently practical, and is already 
widely received as an authority on all points connected 
with the physiology of the vocal organs and the hygienic 
aspects of breathing, speaking, and singing. It gives nu- 
merous hints ia regard to the dally life of the voice-user, and 
the care to be taken of the organs and of the general health, 
together with a chapter on defects of speech, stammering 
and stuttering. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Sir John Lubbock’s new book, ‘‘ The Gift of Life,” is 
announced for immediate publication by Messrs. Macmil- 
jan & Co. 

—Professor Henry Drummond, author of ** Natural Law 
in the Spiritual Wor!d,’’ is to lecture at the Chautauqaa 
and Framingham assemblies this summer. 

—The address on ‘‘ Church Finance ’’ delivered before the 
New-Charch Congress at Chicago last March by Charles 
C. Bonney has been issued in pamphlet form. 

—A third edition of ‘‘The Tobacco Problem,’”’? by Meta 
Lander (Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence), has just been 
published by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., of Boston. 

—A young woman in England makes a specialty of repair: 
ing worm eaten books, each leaf being laboriously worked 
over. ‘‘ Sixpence for complete hole ’’ is her fee. 

—A movement has been started in 1 ston, set on foot by 

many of the most noted literary men of the country, to raise 
a fund for the purchase of asummer cottage for Walt Whit- 
man. 
—A magazine writer eays that ‘‘ the three leading literary 
magazines of the United States annually kill off 5,000,000 
books.’’ That is, they supply the place of that number of 
books, and lessen the demand for tound volumes. 

—An editorial writer for the Cleveland ‘‘ Leader ”’ states 
in that paper that he looked through Sir Walter Scott’s 
library at Abho‘sford a few weeks ago, and did not find 
a single American book among the 20,900 volumes there 
preserved. 

—The Athens (Ga.) ‘‘ Banner’’ is authority for the state- 
ment that the original manuscript of Home, Sweet Home” 
was not baried with Miss Mary Harden a few months ago, 
as reported, but that a lady of Athens stil) has it in her 
possession. 

—A monument is to be erected to the memory of General 
William H. Lytle, best known as the author of the poem 
beginning— 

**T am dying, Egypt, dying.” 

—Mr. Cecil Hampden Howard, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
written a little monograph telling the story of the *‘ Life 
and Pablic Services of General John W. Paelps,”’ who was 
formerly a contributor to this paper as well as to many 
other periodicals, and who won distinction during the war 
by hig agitation in Lehalf of the emanc'pation of the slaves. 

—Ginn & Co, anncuncean Ancient History for Colleges 
and High Schools. Part First, ‘‘ The Eastern Nations and 
Greece,’”? by P V. N. Myers, President of Belmont College 
and author of the ‘‘ Med!mval and Modern History,’’ will 
bo issued thissummer. Part Second, “ Rome,” by W. F. 
Allen, Professor of History in the University of Wisconsin, 
will be issued next year. The two parts will also be 
bound in one volume. Illustrations and elaborate col- 
ored maps will be given. 

—The ‘‘ Overland Monthly ”’ (San Francisco) continues to 
give a bright and interesting reilection of literary life and 
thought on the Pacific coast. The June issue, just received, 
contains an agreeably written ilinstrated description of 
Santa Clara Valley by Judge D. Bslden, an antboritative 
account of the Pinte and Bannock war by General O. O. 
Howard, an able psychological study of the character of 
Saint Theresa, the founder of the Reformed Carmelite Order, 
and serials, short stories, poems, and sketches of attractive 
literary qdalities. 

—An interesting pamphlet just published by the Amert- 
ican Home Missionary Society gives a history of Protestant- 
ism {2 Bohemia, and some account of Chr!stian work among 
the Bohemians in this country. It is written by the Ray. 
F. M. Price, and isin the form of a Sunday school concert 
exercise. The same writer has prepared a~catechism or 
dialogue containing similar information. The work among 
the Bohemians js an extremely important one, and ig 
rapidly coming into prominence in Home Missionary 
circles, 

—We have received from the C.ntury Company the first 
part of ‘‘ Battles and Leaders of the Civil Was,’ the re- 
publication of the famous war papera which have been 
printed in the magazine, together with much additional 
material. We need hardly say that this publication, which 
is profusely illustrated and printed in handsome and almost 
sumptuous form, is an jnvaluable record of our great war 
struggletold by those officers, both Union and Confederate, 
who had the fullest opportunity of knowing the exact facts. 
The work is sold exclus!vely bysubscription. There will be 
thirty-two parts, price fifty cents each. 

—1no a note on the extraordinary sale of Haggard’s “‘ She,” 
tho ‘‘ American [3 .okseller’’ says tere are now thirteen 
different issues of that work In circulation, counting by 
imprints, though several are issued from the same sets of 


plates. An up-town syndicate, it says, supplies two, if not | 


three, publishers either with the plates at a certain rental 
per 1,000 esheets printed or with the completed book, and a 
down-town publisher supplies plates or sheets with their 
imprints to his competitors. The paper predicts that this 
centralization of manufacture will probaly go on until all 
those who are engaged in reprinting the English novel are 
embraced in it. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 25. 


Jnouirinc RRrienps. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
¢ ther throuch the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Several inquiries have been made in this column from 
time to time as to the alleged possibility of selling canceled 
United States postage stamps. One or two correspondents 
have declared that they have taken part in collecting a mill- 
ion such stamps, which were in some way disposed of so as 
to obtain homes in some charitable institutions for worthy 
persons. The belief that some such arrangement can be 
msde seems pretty general. Recently Mr. W. J. Richard- 
son, of Brooklyn, having been asked by an excellent Chris- 
tian woman to save and c ntribute stamps for such a pur- 
pore, took considerable pains to look into the matter. He 
writes us that he has learned that, not long since, a man 
baving an office in Canal Street, New York, was arrested 
for collecting such stamps. He would, it is said, in return 
for a million stamps, purchase an endowment in a charita. 
ble institution for some old lady (this being the object o 
the charitable people who brought the stamps to him), and 
then clean and resell the least injured of the stamps. Mr. 
Richardson wrote to the Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington, stating the request that had been made of him, and 
asking whether the Post-Office knew of any legitimate 
charitable or mercantile use for the stamps. He received 
the following rep'y : 

“ William J. Richardson, Secretary, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.: 

* Srp.—In response to your letter of the Ist inst., you are in 
formed that the Post Cftice Department can make no use of can- 
celed postage stamps, and ft does not understand that any legiti. 
mate benefit can be derived from their collection. The sale of 
such stamps is a violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Act of Congress, March 3, 18°9, a copy of which is herewith 


inclosed. Very respectfully, Harpzis, 
“Third Assistant Postmaster-General.”’ 
1.252 Penalty for Using, Washing, Selling Canceled 


Stamps.—Any person who sball use, or attempt to use, in pay- 
ment of postage. any car celed p stage stamp or postage stamps, 
whether the same have been before used or not, or who shall by 
any means remove, or attempt to remove, or assist in removing, 
marks from any pos‘age stamp or postage stamps, with intent 
to use the same in payment of postage, or who knowingly shall 
have in his posression any postage stamp or postage stamps 
canceled, with intent to use the same, or from which such can- 
cellation marke have been removed, or who shall sell or offer to sell 
any such stamp or stamps, or who shall use or attempt to use the 
ame in payment of postage. or who shall remove the superscrip- 
tion from any stamped envelope or postal card that bas once 
been used in the payment of postage, with intent to again use 
the same for a like purpose, sha'l be dsemei guilty of a misde- 
meanor. and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by impris- 
onment for not less than six months nor mcre than one year, cr 
by a fine of not less than one bundred dollars no» more than five 
bundred dollars for each offense, or by both such fine and tm- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court.” [Act of March 3, 
1879 
This would seem to show that any dealing in canceled 
postal stamps fs illegal. If any of our readers can give us 


~ exact information as to how such stamps, after being col- 


lected, can be used to further charitable objects, as some 
of them have asserted, we should be glad to hear from 


them. 


1. Please tell me. through Ingulring Friends column, the rules 
and regulations in use by some succesful Building Loan Asso- 
clation We want to organize one here, and would like to profit 
by the experience of ethers 2 Is the writer of “ Hints and 
Help ” on the Sabbath-School Lesson the same who contributed 
a e ries of articles on ‘* The Industrial Revolution : Some Notes 
from Pharaoh's Brickyards,” pnblished in The Christian Union 
some months ago? J. H. 

1. The limits of this column prevent our answering the 
first question in any other way than by referring the In. 
quirer to 8 little book entitled ‘‘ How to Manage Building 
Associations,’ by Edmund Wrigley (Philade'’phia : James 
K Simon, 29 Sonth 8'xth Street). Or perhaps it would be 
even better for the inquirer to send for the last report of 
the New Jersey Boreau of Statistics of Labor and Indue- 
tries. This volume, which has just been issued, gives a 
medel plan for such associations, and publishes an ex- 
tremely interesting report as to their success in New Jersey. 
The 142 aescciations in that State show net assets of 
$8 915 000. ard net profits, during the Jast two years and a 
half, of $1,706,000. Thus the profits averaged nine and one- 
half per cent. 2. No. 


Please give me the address of one or more Daval training 
echools. W.A.S8 

The United States Naval Academy is at Anpapolis, Md. 
There is, we believe, a training ship for lads who wish to 
enter the navy as petty officers or to become officers in mer- 


chant ships. 


1, Translate ‘“‘La vida es suefio.”’ 2 Also “Da capo.” §8. 
From what author is this: ‘‘ Make bay while the sun shines.” 

1 “Lifeisadream.’’ One of Calderon’s plays has this 
sentence as atitle. 2. From the i ¢., in 
music, ‘* Repeat.’’ 3. Proverbial phrase; origin unknown. 


Where can I find the hymn beginning with these lines : 
** I stand in the light of God, 
His glory is on my brow.” 
A bymn beginning, 
“J shine In the light of God, 
His image stamps my brow,” 
may be found, but without author’s name, in a volume of 


J.T. M. 


selected religions poems called ‘The Changed Cross 


(New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.). 


“The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask— 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God,” 


is from the first poem in Keble’s ** Christian Year.”’ J. E. G, 


Will you please tell me where I can obtain the music of the 
tune called ** Beecher,”’ as I cannot find itin my Plymouth Col- 
lection. J. W. R. 


It is in the Supplement to the Plymouth Collection. 


I would like to suggest to your correspondent of June 2, who 
was seeking for her Saviour, that she try reading the * Life and 
Poems Miss Havergal.”” They have been a great help and 
comfort ome. Be 


Twe poems asked about by R. F. T. were written by J. A. 
Maccn The first, entitled ** Cabin Philosophy,” was published 
in tbe ‘Century Magazine”’ for February, 1881, and the second, 
which is quoted from ** Theology in the Quarters,” appeared in 
the same magazine for January, 18&2. Ww. Cc, 


Where can I find the p»em, by Gail Hamilton (I thiuk), about 
the fiuding of Garfield's fatal bullet in a wash bowl? It Is a 
satire on the pretensions of scientists. 


In my many moves I have lost sight of a favorite liquid color. 
less wash for the hair which I took from The Christian Union 
long ago. Ishould be glad to recover it, if any one of your 
invaluable coadjutors can help meto do so. There were two 
recipes together the one with cantharidesI chose. L. G.J. 


To whom should 1 send some rare stones to ascertain their 
name and Value ? M. E L. 

Write to Scott & Co., Broadway, under New York Hotel, 
about them. 

Can some one tell me where a good steel engraving of ‘* Corpo- 


ral Trim Reading the Sermon can Aiso of Cotter’s 
Saturday Night ’’? E. 8. L. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


An absent-minded Pittsburg preacher remarked In a 
eulogy from his pulpit that ‘‘ death loves a mining 
shark.” Thereupon four stockbrokers and a man with 
a brother in Colorado got up and left the sacred edifice. 
—(| Christian at Work. 


The hour glass used to be a common part of the fur. 
nishing of the pulpit in English churches, but there are 
few of these ‘‘sples of time” leftnow. Fifteen-minute- 
glasses would be looked upon with more favor by 
modern congregations. 


It is as d'ffi-ult to catalogue books 4s It 1s to catalogue 
some other things. A librarian in a Boston library 
lately confessed thata work on ‘‘ Greek Roots” was 
found entered under Agriculture and a book entitled 
‘The Fountain of Life” under Water.— [Christian Reg- 
ister. 


There are signs of improvement In reference to Sab- 
bath observance in Germany. In Stuttgart 600 shop- 
keepers have engaged to close their shops on that day. 
In Carlsruhe a second distribution of letters has been 
stopped. In Alsace-Lorraine public-houses are legally 
closed till noon. 


A preacher who used to hold forth in Sangerville was 
wont to be rather wandering in Lis remarks. One day 
he asked a lady what his hearers thought of his ser- 
mons. ‘‘ Well, if you must know,” ssid she, ‘they 
say that if the text had the smaii-pox the sermon would 
be in no denger of catcLing it.” 


Among curious suggestions made for the celebration 
of the Q 1een’s jubilee is the proposal that precisely at 
noon on June 21 private individuals should play on 
pianos or otber instruments ‘‘ God Sive the Queen,” and 
that all the bands of the Kingdom should cued prc- 
duce the national anthem — 


The “ Congregationallst’ ” grimly suggests the follow- 
ing as an appropriate name for some churches: ‘‘ The 
Soclety for the Promotion of Picnics, Progressive 
Eucbre Parties, and Toeatrical Entertainments, Suc 
cessor to the Antioch Dis. {ples’ Association of Christian 
Character and Gospel Work.” 


Two pensions with arrears, recently issued by the 
Pension Burean, are said to be the largest ever pald. 
One was to Francis Patterson, formerly of Company G. 
154th New York Infantry, who fs totally blind. He is 
to receive $13 337 99 and $72 a month as long as he 
ltves. The other isto Walter S Stephens, formerly of 
Company A, Elghty first Ohfo Infantry. He is insane. 
He will receive $12 346, and $72 a month. 


From statistics collected in parts of the German 
Empire, G. Hellman finds that the danger from lightning, 
though generally increasing, is diminishing in certain 
districts, the risk becoming less the more closely houses 
are clustered. The character of the sof] has great in- 
fluence. Letting 1 represent the danger frm lightning 
on calcareous ground 2 will give it upon marly, 9upn 
sandy, and 22 upon clayey roll. Oaks are struck more 
frequently than other trees; sotbat if the danger for 
beeches be 1, that for pines ts 15 and for oaks 54 


A Pittsb=rg merchant as an advertisement cffered a 
prize of $20 to the 
problem : ‘‘Take these figures, e 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 


| 


0, and add them together and make 100 without using 
any figure twice.” There were a great many answers, 
but the only correct one received was sent in by a young 
lady, and was as follows: 

594 

403; 


100 


A sermon thief received the following from a parish 


foner who had detected him : 


** T liked the part yon stole the hest. 
Go to! goto! and steal the rest.”’ 


A correspondent asks how it is that persons who are de. 
tected In literary thefts almost always say that “ they 
were not aware that they had ever seen it before.” 
Where there is only a sentence or two that msy be true ; 
if there be more, and that excuse {s offered, or any others, 
our correspondent’s query finds its answer in the old 
proverb, ‘‘ They that steal will lfe.”—|Carfstian Advo- 
cate. 


A Birmingham paper says that a novel experiment was 
tried there Jast week with the telephone. A letter was 
received by Messrs. Rogers & Prtestly. musical caterers 
in that town, asking them to send an organ to sult a 
pianoforte to a room at Moseley, where a concert was to 
take place that night. The firm were totally at a loss 
to know the precise tone of the plano, and conseq ently 
despaired of being able to comply with the demand in 
time. However, much tothe'r surprise, they found that 
they could communicate with the people at Moseley 
through the telephone. Forthwith the firm asked that 
one of the notes of the plano should be struck. When 
this was done the sound could be heard in Colmore Row, 
and by reducing the pitch-p!pe the tones of both in- 
struments were made to correspond. 


In the village of Meyrin. in tha Canton of G-neva, 
Switzsrland, some disused wells, it 1s sald, have been 
hermetically tealed and devoted to the n»vel purpore of 
serving as barometers to the people. In this arrange- 
ment an or’fice of about one inch in dismeter is made 
in the cover of the well, by means of which the loterna) 
air fs put in communication with the external. When 
the air pressure outside diminishes on the approach of a 
storm, the air in the well escapes and blows a whist'e in 
connection with the orffice, and In this slmple way 
notice of a storm’s approach 13 duly given to the tn- 
habitants. But if, on the contrary, the pressure increases, 
a sound of a different and wel!-uoderstood character {s 
produced by the entry of the air into the well, and the 
probability of fiae weather is announced. 


THE ANTI-TITHE REBELLION. 


HE anti-tithe rebellion in Wales was, saysan English 

correspondent of one of the dally papers, directed 
sgainst Christ Church College, Oxford. The farmers 
liviag in the Meifod Valley, Montgomeryshire, have 
asked for an abatement of ten per cent. in the amount 
of the tithes which the college is author!zad by law to 
collect in that parish, but the college authorities have 
refused to make the concessfon. 

On the 27th of May a force of two hundred and fifty 
police were drafted into the valley to protect the repre. 
sentatives of the college in seliing the stock of several 
farmers which had been se'z2d for unpaid tithe. The 
matter was settled at one farm, where the Rev E Gr'f- 
fiths, a C.lvinistic Methodist minister, stood upon a 
fence and begged the people to be qulet while the nego- 
tlations were ;r ceeding. Hz» advised them to refrain 
from making any attack upon the police, who were with 
them on this question in thelr hearts. He gave out 
several verses of a favorite Welsh melody, which was 
taken up lustily by the throng. 

At the next place, however—Lower H:]] Farm, 
occupied by a Mr. Richardson—the crowd numbered 
1500 sympath!z3rs, who had driven to the spot from 
distant places. Shrieks and yells were set up. which 
resounded through the valley for miles. The police 
marched through the farmyard near to the ball door, 
where the crowd impeded their progress, and would not 
give way. The force were commanded to charge, and 
a scene of wild confusion followed. The crowd, being 
on elevated ground, were heavier than the police, and 
forced them back, with the result that the rarks were 


broken, and a hand-to hand ¢cv ffl; ensued for s« me mtn-- 


utes. To avoid a serious the police were w'' ‘rawn 
and sent back to Welshpool. 

As they ascended a hill from Melffod, the wheel tire 
of one of the police conveyances came off. The police 
atonce diemounted from al! the cars, and the sivht of 
them pushiog their breaks up hill with one hand, while 
each man held a large pork ple in the other, caused great 
anusement. Tne Ray! auctioneer who ocnducted some 
( f the sales was caught, and, his Goat having been turned 
in-ide out be was marched in that style through the 
streets of Corwen, and made to sign a declaration that 
he would never return there as an auctioneer. 
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(NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE. The 


Works of Wiiliam Shakespeare. In Three 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. Vol 1, Comedies. 
Vol 2, Histories. Vol. 3, Tragedies. Ready. 


Thi- Edition, dedicated by permission to Her 
Majesty the Queen, is printed after the text of 
the Globe Eatiion, from entirely new type, by 
R. & R Clark, of Edinburgh. No pains have 
been spar d to produce an edition at once con- 
yenient and beautiful A new Gloesary, more 
complete than in any other p»pular edition of 
Shakespeare, has been specially prepared for 
this edition by Mr. Aldis Wright. 


WINDSOR CASTLE—JUBILEE EDITION. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. With a Description 
of the Park, Town, and Neighborhood. By 
Ww. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A., authorof"A 
History of London,” &c &c., with numerous 
{liustrations. Jubilee Edition. 12mo. $2. 


THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. 
A Jubilee Book. By Charlotte M Youge, 
author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” &e ,&o , 
with a Portrait of Her Majesty the Queen. 
12mo. 50 cents 


CARLYLE -NEW VOLUME. 


REMINISCENCES. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 12mo. $2.50. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE, Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 

With two purtraits. 12mo.° $2.25. 


GOETHE AND CARLYLE. CORRE- 
SPONDENCE BETWEEN. 
by Charles Eliot Norton. 12mo. §2. 


NEW VOLUWE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* MARIUS THE EPICUREAN.” 


By Walter 
Pater, M A. author of “ Marius tie Eptcu- 
rean,”’ *‘The Renaissance,” &c. Globe 
8vo. $150. 


NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


_A new story by the Author of * Mr. Isaacs,”’ 


“Dr. Claudius,” &c. 


SARACINESCA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


author of 
** Mr. Isaacs,” Dr. Claudius,”’ Zoroaster,” “ A 
Tale of a Lonely Parish,” &c. 12mo. $1.50. 


Delights and interests more than anything he 
has written since he surprised the world with 
“Mr. Isaacs.” ... He has in Saracinesca” 
written a powerful story of modern Roman life, 
which is better even than his ** Roman Singer.” 
—[PhHade!phia Evening Bulletin. 


* Saracinesca”’’ is a very remarkable book, 
and a great advance upon any of the author’s 
previous work... . It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a more gracious presence than that 
of the Dachess Corona. She is sv pure and true, 


go brave under trial, and withal such a thor- 
ough woman— no angel, jast a passionate, lov- 


ing. lovable woman—faithfual to her high ideal 
of right, loyal to her husband. . .. This is one 
of the most effective romances since “ Jehn 
Inglesant.’’—[London Academy. 


Price, $1.50 each. 
DR. CLAUDIUS. 


By the same Author. 


MR. ISAACS. 


-ZOROASTER. A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH, 


‘MACMILLAN & 0., NEW YORK, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


IN PRESS. 


THE ANDOVER CASE. 


The greatest — event of this 


A COMPLETE. HISTORY 
CONTAINING AN 
Introductory Historical Statement; a careful 
summary of the A: guments of the Kespendent 


Pe--tes-orn; and the full text of the Argumenis 
= the hol omplainants and their counsel ; togetner 


Decision of the Board of Visitors, 


8vo, Cloth, $1.25. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


STANLEY & USHER, Publishers, 
Devenshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Edited 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY, 1887, 


(Vol. 75, No. 4467) 
CONTAINS : 
Frontispiece : WA had her to the 


Dlustration for Phillada,” by Epwrn A. ABBEY; 


Here and There in the South. 
1. Old and New. 
By Resecca Harpine Davis. Illustrated by 
HaMILTon GIBSON ; 


Great American. Industries. Part 
Printed Book. 
Br R R Bowxsger. Elaborately Illustrated by 


W. P. SNYDER ; 


Cadet Life at West Point. 
By Captain CHARLES Kine, U.S.A. Richly Illus- 
trated by Rurvus F, ZOGBAUM; 
A Central Soudan Town. 
By THomson. Fully Lliustrated ; 


Phillada. A Ballad. 
With Eight Illustrations 'y E. A. ABBEY ; 


April Hopes. Part VI. 
By W. D. 1s; | 


Social Studies. Second Series. 
III. The Future of Corporations. By Ricuarp T. 
Exyr, Ph.D. ; 
Bayou L’Ombre. A Story of the War. 


By Gracz KIN@ ; 


Mexican Notes. Part IV. 
(MORELIA AND PATZCUARO ) | 

By Cuar_es DupLEY WARNER; 

Narka. A Novel. Part Vil. 

By KATHLEEN O'MEARA 

Aunt Randy. An Entomological Sketch, 

By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON ; 

Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grorck WILuiaM CURTIS. 

An Object Lesson. —Scholarship in Politics.— 
Advice to Newspapers .—Statues of Eminent 
Men.—A Question of Honorable Obligation. 

Editor’ 4 s Study. 
By Dean 


Monthly Record o of Current Events. 


Editor’ s Drawer. 
Conducted by CuarLes DupLEY WARNER. 


Including Page Illustration from Original Draw 
ing by Gsorcse Du Mavnier: ** How the Repu- 
tations of Distinguished Amateurs are some 
times Made.”’ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Years 
Postage Free to subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.............. $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEELY 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ............. 2 0 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One ypauber @ week for 52 


Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loess. 

When no tine is specified, subscriptions will be- 

HARPER'S CATALOGUE, eomprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mall on receipt of Ten 
Cents for postage. 


Published by HARPER &4 BROTHERS, New Yor’. 


Assemblies, 
Normals. 


Conventions, 


Institutes, 


These may all. from the large stock of Oliver Dit- 

& Co., with ths best books for con- 

vention singt Send for lista. All inquiries cheer- 
fully answ Correspondence solic 


Convention Singing Books. 


APOGRAE RH. $1, Zerrahn; INDEX, 81, Zer- 
= mu. made on purpose for convention 


3,000 different pieces of music in octavo 


Mite? singing, to 10 cts. each. Send 
or 
Sunday School Assemblies, 


VOICES OF PRAISE, 40cts.. Hutchins; SING 
G OR T WA 3% cts, Jewett & Hul- 
POAGS OF PHOMI=-K, cts, Tenney 
& Hoffman ; WOKSHIP 35 cta., 
son & Sherw 
Emma Pitt. first-class 8 unday-schoo! i books 


School Institutes. 

GREETING, © cts, Emerson—for the 

r Schovls BELLS. Su cts.—for 


SIAGERS, 3) cts.—for Pri Schools; KUN- 
DERGARTEN CHIMES. Hinder. 


natn L SINGERB, 60 ots., is a book highly suc- 
and much commen ded as singing class 


&@ Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


O. Drrsom & Oo., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. Abbott's Lite of Christ 


ESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and 
Trachings. Founded on the Four Gos- 
peis. and Illustrated by Reference to the 
Manpers, Customs, Religious Beliefs, and 
Political Institutions of his Times. By 
LrMAN ABBOTT. With Designs by Doré, 
D laroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


[t supplies a most instructive, zlowing, and, what 
is best of all, never presumptuous commen 

The book is so w and incidents are 
6atrikingly ed. that the 
thorougbly absorbed io the narrative. The (hris- 
tian reajer will turn from the cold and apathetic 
of the * with Homo” to its earnest 
and eloquen es w ever- 4 delight.— 
(N. ¥. Evening Poet. 


By the Same Author. 


LD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW 
TESTAMENT TRUTHS. By Lyman 
AppoTT. Illustrated from Designs by 
Doré, Delaroche, Durham, and Par- 
sons. .8vo, Cloth, $3 ; Gilt Edges, $3 75; 
Half Calf, $5.25. 


ICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWL- 


Knowledge, for Porular and Profes- 
sional Use; comprising full Informa- 
tion on Biblical, Theological, and Ec- 
clesiastical Subjects. With nearly One 
Thousand Maps and _Iilustrations. 
Edited by the Rev. Lyman ABBOTT, 
with the Co-operation of the Rev. T. J. 
Conant, D.D. Royal 8vo, conta ning 
over 1,000 pages, Cloth, $6; Sheep, $7; 
Helf Morocco, $8 50. 


Published by HARPER & RROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt of 
Ten Cents tn stamps for postage. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Shaybacks in Camp. 
Ten Summers Under Canvas. By Samvuau J. 
Barrows and ©. Barzows. With Map 
of Lake Memphremagog. 16mo, $1. 


An excellent summer book, containing many 
practical suggestions for spending vacation in a 
simple, heaithful, and delightful way The Shay- 
back camp is a family camp, and its life ond 
various interests are described in a most engag- 
ing and charming manner. 


The Crusade of the Excelsior. 
By Bret Hagre. With four Lilustrations. 16mo, 

$1.<5. 

This is one of the longest stories he has ever 


wri'ten, and it comes just in time for vacation 
reading. 


The Law of Divorce, 

A TREATISE ON THE Law oF Drveros, with the 
Causes for which Divorces will be granted in 
all the States and Territories; the Time of 
Residence Required in each; and a brief Di- 
gest of all the ieading Decisions by the Appel 
late Courts. Containing also a careful Com- 
pilation of the Latest Divorce Statistics. By 
A. PaRLetr Lioyrp, of the Baltimore Bar. 1 
vo)., crown 8vo, $2; law sheep, $2.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0O0., Boston. 


ll EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Palmer’s Book of Gems. 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


1 Songs, with music, mapy of them rew. The 

old favorites are gems of a righ order, selected by 

. R. PaLmer, Mus. Doc., and 200 Sunday School 


Price, 810 per see nail, Bae. Single Copies by 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


Some one of our five magazines 
should be in every family where 
there are children. BAaBYLAND, 
5° cents a year, to WIDE AWAKE, 
$2.40. Sample copies of them all 
for 15 cents; of any one for 5 
D. LotHrop Company, Boston. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Sunday-School Banners. An tlustrated 
ular and pricelist sent on application by 
& Lamb, 50 Carmine Strect, Now York. 


EDGE, A Dictionary of Religious]: 


METRICAL PSALMS. 
By THOMAS MACKELLAR. 


“ They are rich, devout, tender, spiritual—much 
in the same vein as those of F. W. Faber, Miss 
Waring, Miss Kimball, and Miss Havergal. They 
are full "of the melody that stills the throbbing 
heart.’’— Boston Hera 


“ Thy tender and ome hymns are, to my think- 
ing, much better than a la part of the hymns 
sung at the present time.’"’—John G. Whittier. 


“You could not have been better employed than 
in writing such a work. The hymns are conceived 
in the right spirit, and there i is a fine vein of poetry 
running through them.’’— Pres. Jas. McCosh, D.D. 


“The volume breathes spiritual fragrance ev =. 
where. May its fi nce go over the whole 

and tell for eternity upon many thousands.”’— 
Heratius Bonar, D.D. 


“You have been far too modest in 
a number of choice hymns and withholdin 
from the church and the world so long. e — 
e and versification seem to me of remarkable 
purity and excellence.”—Ray Palmer, D.D. 
“We do not wonder that some of these pieces 
have been inserted in various hymnals, for they are 
worthy of it. A fair proportion of the hymns will 
yet be used b bx d the church of God in this country. 
e congratulate the author upon his gift of song 
He occupies oo of —— among those who sing 
unto the Lord.’”’— Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, land. 


hymns, full of ripe experience and of the sim- 
ity and fervency of faith, —_- and charity.’ 

Prof. F. M. Bird, Lehigh University 

“Hymns of rare culture, grace, passion, and 
devoutness. e verses are musical, chaste, and 
refined. The thoughts are 
Chronicle, Oldham, nd. 

“There is a sweet, reverent vein flowing through 
these hymns, as of the ves ge Be of a gentle stream, 
and many will find words that will encourage, 
strengthen the pilgrimage to 
the better Method 

“The cali of saints sort give thanks to 
Mr. MacKellar for this collection of his hymns. 
Some of them rise to an excellence whiten 3 will 
make them to he treasured and precious.’’— The 
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THE ANDOVER CASE. 


DECISION OF THE VISITORS.—UTTERANCE OF 
THE TRUSTEES. 


E print here in full the decision of the Visttors 
in the cases against the Andover Professors, 
and the protest of the Trustees. Comment will be found 
elsewhere. 
THE VISITORS’ DECISION. 


At a meeting of the Visitors of the Theological Institution 
in Phillips Academy in Andover, held on the fourth day of 
Jane, inthe year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-seven, before proceeding to consider the several 
complaints as amended against William J. Tacker, B:rtlett 

cofessor of Sacred Khetoric; John W. Churchill, Jones Pro- 
fessor of Elocution; George Harris, Abbot Professor of 
Christian Theology, and Edward Y. Hincks, Smith Professor 
of Biblical Theology, severally in said iastitution, the Rev. 
Mr. Enstis declined to act thereon with his associates, upon 
the ground that he was not present on the day of the hear- 
ing on said complaints, when said respondents severally ap- 
peared and made their statements in defense thereto. There- 
upon these complaints ag amended were taken up and 
severally consiiered, and none of the charges therein con- 
tained were sustained. 

Voted, that the secretary notify these respondents of the action 
of the Visitors on these several complaints against them. 

A true copy of record. Attest: W. T. Eustis, Secretary. 

By order of the Visitors, I herewith transmit to the Trustees 
of Phillips Academy the foregoing copy of record. 

W. T. Evarrs, Secretary. 

Ata meeting of the Visitors ofthe Theological Institution 
in Phillips Academy in Andover, held on tht ith day of June, 
1887, the complaint, as amended, against Egbert C. Smyth, 
D.D., Brown Professor of E=clesiastical History in said insti- 
tution, the answer thereto, the evidence laid before them, and 
the arguments in behalf of the complainants and respond- 
ent, were further considered by the Visitors, and they find 
that said Egbert C. Smyth, as such Professor, maintains 
and inculcates beliefs inconsistent with ard repugnant to 
the creed of said institution and the statutes of the same, 
and contrary to the true intent of the founders thereof as 
expressed !n said statutes in the following particulars as 
charged in said amended complaint, te wit : 

That the Bible is not “‘ the only perféct rule of faith and 
practice,’’ but is failible and untrustworthy, even in some of 
ite religious teachings. 

That no man has power or capacity to repent without 
knowledge of God in Christ. 

That there is and will be probation after death for all men 
who do not decisively reject Christ during the earthly life. 

And thereupon they do adjudge and decree that said 
Egbert C. Smyth be, and he hereby is, removed from the 
office of Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History in said 
institution, and said office is hereby declared vacant. 

Voted, that the secretary notify said Egbert C. Smrth, the 
complainants, and the Trustees of Phillips Academy of the fore- 
going findings and action thereon by the Visitors. 

A true copy of record. Attest: W. T. Eustis, Secretary. 

Ata meeting of the Visitors, held June 4, 1887, it was 
voted tu negative the election of the Rev. Frank E. Wood- 
ruff to the Associate Professorship of Sacred Literature inthe 
Theological Institution in Phillips Academy in Andover, and 
the secretary was instructed to notify the Trustees of 
Phillips Academy of this action. 

A true copy of record. Attest: 

W. T. Eustis, Secretary. 


JUDGMENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES ON 
THE CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST PROFESSORS 
SMYTH, TUCKER, CHURCHILL, HARRIS, AND 
HINCKS8. 

We cannot but regret that the charges against the Pro- 
feagsors were not prosecuted, in the first instance, before 
this Board, and carried to the Visitors on appeal, if at all. 


The original constitution of the Seminary, dated August 81, | 


1807, in articles 13 and 14, provides that ‘‘no man shall be 
continued a Professor in this institution who shall not cen- 
tinue to approve himself, to the satisfaction of the Trustees, 
aman of sound and orthodox principles in divimity,’’ 
according to the standards established in said constitution ; 
and that ‘‘if. at any meeting regularly appointed it should 
be proved, to the satisfaction of a majority of the whole 
number of the said Trustees, that any Professcr in this 
institution has taught or embraced any of the heresies or 
errors alluded to in the declaration aforesaid, . . . he shall 
be forthwith removed from office ;’’ and that “ every Pro- 
fessor in this institution shall be under the immediate in- 
spection of the said Trustees, and shall be by them removed ”’ 
for neglect of duty, immorality, incapacity, ‘‘or any other 
just and sufficient cause.’’ The associate statutes of March 
21, 1808, and additional statutes of May 3, 1508, establish a 
Board of Visitors, whose duties in this respect are to “‘ hear 
appeals from the Board of Trustees,’’ to “‘ review and re- 
verse any censure passed by said Trustees upon any Pro- 
fessor,’’ and to “‘ take care that the duties of every Pro- 
feasor on this foundation be intelligently and faithfully 
discharged, and to admonish or remove him, either for 
misbehavior, heterodoxy, incapacity, or neglect of the 
duties of his office.’’ It is clear that the duties imposed 
upon the Board of Visitors by the later statutes have in no 
respect superseded those imposed upon the Trustees by the 
earlier; and that the purpose, intent, and scope of the 
later provisions was to establish a second Board, whose 
duties should be supervisory and appellate, and whose 
action should be a check and corrective upon the action of 
the Board of Trustees, in the interest of safety and caution. 


| 


| speak for themselves. 


substitution. Without discussing or desiring to discuss the 
legal question whether it is competent for the Board of 
Visitors to take original jurisdiction of the subject of removy- 
ing a Professor, it may be said that every consideration of 
purpose in the statutes and of propriety in their adminix- 
tration is against such action on the part of the Visitors. 
For that Board to exercise jurisdiction of this subject in 
instances in which the question has not been passed upon 
by the Trustees‘is to transfer the power of: removal, not 
pro tanto, but altogether, from the Trustees to the Visitors ; 
it is to change provisions contemplating the examination of 
grave and delicate questions by two Boards, the higher 
having a corrective upon the lower, into a method for their 
}examination effectively by only one Board, and that the 
smaller in point of numbers. 

We regret all the more that this case was first prosecuted 
before the Visitors because the matter had previously been 
brought to the attention of this Board in a memorial pre- 
sented by one of the Trustees, January,12, 1886, referring to 
public reports and charges against the Professors, and pray- 
ing that the Board of Trustees would request the Board of 
Visitors to investigate the same. This the Board of Trustees 
declined to do, on the ground that, if sufficient cause to con- 
sider them existed, it was the duty of this Board to investi- 
gate the charges before they should go to the Board of 
Visitors, and expressing to the member presenting the 
memorial its readiness to take up and consider such charges 
as he or any other responsible person or persons might 
make; and the Board subsequently requested him to file 
specifications of such charges as he desired to present. 

We further regret that, when proceedings had been initi- 
ated before the Visitors, all effort of this Board to secure 
a standing at the hearing falled. We felt that, as a Boardof 
Trustees especially charged with the administration of the 
Seminary, we should in some way have been recognized asa 
party in a trial which involved the best interests of the in- 
stitution intrusted to our care. f 

Nor are the Trustees prepared to admit that Professor 
Churchill is amenable to the jurisdiction of the Visitors, 
the constitution having provided that every founder of a 
professorship shall have the exclusive right of prescribing 
the regulations and statutes concerning the same, and the 
founder of the Jones professorship having placed said pro- 
feasorship under the sole charge of the Board of Visitors. 

Bat, although the Trustee who had brought the matter 
before this Board declined to proceed with it, and, in con- 
nection with others, instituted proceedings before the Board 
of Visitors, and although we were refused a standing at the 
hearing before the Visitors, we still considered that we were 
not relieved from the obligation laid upon us by the con- 
stitution, and-that it was our duty to pass upon the charges 
made against the Professors. Such action, while out cf its 
proper order and without the effect which every judgment 
of a subordinate tribunal is entitled to have upon eubse 
quent procesdings, is at least the discharge of the moral 
duty of the Board of Trustees. Accordingly, we have care- 
fully weighed the evidence both of the complainants and 
the respondents presented at the trial, and have sought 
light from all other accessible sources; and our judgment 
is that the charges brought against the Professors are not 
sustained. In our opinion, the teachings of the Professors 
are either not correctly represented in these charges, or, 
when correctly represented, are not inconsistent with the 
creed which the Professors have signed and are bound to 
sustain in all their utterances. 

The question at issue is not whether the views and teach- 
ings of the Professors are contrary to the great historic 
creeds of the church, nor whether they are contrary to the 
creeds of the churches in Eastern Massachusetts when the 
Seminary was established, nor whether they are contrary to 
any of the known views of the founders, but whether they 
are contrary to the views which the founders embodied in 
the creed that they prescribed as the test of the doctrinal 
soundnees of all who should occupy chairs of instruction in 
the Seminary. We cannot read into this creed anything 
not plainly there ; nor can we read out of it anything that 
ie plainly there. The creed, just as it stands, is the test. 

It was claimed by the complainants that the creed must 
bé interpreted strictly according to the known views of the 
founders, whether those views lie in the very language of 
the creed or not. This is manifestly wrong. The funda- 
mental rule of conatruction of instruments forbids it. They 
This principle was clearly 
stated and acted upon in the case of this very creed, where 
opinions coming much closer home to this Seminary tban 
any that have been adduced here were sought to be intro- 
duced to interpret it, and were rejected. This was in 1844; 
and when it is said that the persons whose opinions were 
rejected were, among others, Samuel Farrar, who had more 
to do with drafting the statutes, and was more familiar 
wito them than perhaps any other person, and Leonard 
Woods, the first Abbot Professor, it will be seen that no 
evidence could be more important or more admissible to put 
a construction upon the creed, if any eviderce of this 
character is admissible todoit. Esquire Farrar says, in 
his paper on the subject, ‘‘I wrote the additional statutes, 
and know the thought that was in my mind when I penned 
that word.’’ Tne Visitors at that time were the Rev. Heman 
Humphrey, D.D., the Rev. John Codman, D.D., and the 
Hon. Seth Terry, Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut. They rejected the evidence, and refused to allow it to 
have any effect upon the construction of the creed, using 
the following language : 


*“*The remonstrants rely much and insist strongly upon the 
contemporaneous opinions entertained by distinguished bene- 
factors and friends of the institution, as expressed and settled 
in consultations held regarding ite adoption and the construction 
of its laws. Long-established rules, settled on conclusive 
reasons, are opposed to the intervention of such opinions in this 
case. The creed is written ; and it is presumed that its makers 


The establishment of this Board was s safoguard, not a 


| 


had the benefits of their opinions in framing it, and that it con- 


tains their will. The maxim, ‘Ita lex scripta,’ applies. Our 
duty is to expound it as written; and it may be added that 
seldom has a code been drawn up with more clearness and 
ability, nor better adapted to the difficult work of guarding a 
theological institution against the subtleties of schoolmen.”’ | 

The principle upon which such evidence cannot be ad- 
niitted is clear and most satisfactory. In an instrument 
written with care, thought, and precision, it is inconceiv- 
able that the authors should omit what they deemed it im- 
portant to insert. 

This creed is to be interpreted according to the ordinary 
rules of creed interpretation, and according to liberal 
usage which began during the lifetime of the. founders— 
presumably with their approvai—and has continued through 
the entire history of the Seminary. Only by great liberty 
of interpretation could al! the founders have signed their 
own creed ; for they differed widely in regard to some of 
the most important doctrines expressed in the creed. And 
only by great liberty of interpretation could al] the former 
Professors have retained their ch.irs, for they differed 
widely in their views touching several of the fundamental 
doctrines represented in the creed. It has been quite com- 


pany their subscription with some explanatory statement 
indicating that they accepted it as substantially expressing 
the teachings of the Scriptures. The Trustees and Viasit- 
ors, alike, have allowed this liberty of interpretation in the 
past. 

Indeed, in no other way could the Seminary have been 
administered so as to carry out the great intent of the 
founders. We can sce no reason why the game liberty of 
interpretation should be denied to the present accused Pro- 
fessors which was granted to their predecessors, more than 
one of whom were, in their day, charged with infidelity to 
the creed. 

And now, in justification of our judgment rendered above, 
we will consider the specific charges brought against the 
Professors. The whole number is fifteen; but evidently 
the complainants laid emphasis only on three or four. The 
others may be dismissed as unimportant. 


FIRST CHARGE, 
The Professors are charged with holding and teaching 


practice, but is fallible and untrustworthy, even in some of 
its religions teachings.’’ 

The exact language of the creed is: ‘I believe that the 
word of God contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament is the only perfect rule of faith and practice.” 
The creed says nothing about the way or method in which 
the Bible became a perfect rule of faith and practice; ic., 
it prescribes no theory of inspiration. 

The complainants infer that the Professors do not believe 
in the inspiration of the Scriptures because they do not 
adopt a certain theory of inspiration, in regard to which the 
creed is silent. They certainly do not deny inspiration 
when they affirm that the “‘inapired life’’ of the writers is 
the “‘ seat ’’ or ‘‘ medium of revelation,’’ especially as they 
admit these writers of the Bible ‘‘ were sometimes evidently 
conscious of receiving special messages from God” (Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy, p. 221). But there is nothing what- 


differentiate the action of the Holy Spirit in guiding and 
inspiring the composition of the sacred books from the 
action of the same Spirit in guiding and qu'ckening to holi- 
ness of life, and this embodies all the charge upon this sub- 
ject that can be brought against these Professors. They 
declare that in the very articles from which the citations in 
support of this charge were made the writers assume “ that 
woe have in the Bible a trustworthy and authoritative 
expression of the mind and will of God’’ (The Andover 
Defense, p. 107). Moreover, in his address before the 
National Council at Chicago last October, Professor Smyth 
said: ‘‘I know of no Professor at Andover who has ever 
thought of questioning the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures as the record of special divine revelation and the 
only perfect rule of faith and practice’’ (Boston J ournal, 
October 19, 1886). And Professor Hincks says : ‘I close by 
declaring my full and hearty belief ‘that the word of God 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
is the only perfect rule of faith and practice,’ and by deny- 
ing that I have, in my lectureroom or out of it, made state- 
ments inconsistent with this belief’? (The Andover De- 
fense, p. 806). 

Without indorsing all the views which the Professors 
have expressed in regard to the Scriptures, we see no rea- 
son to doubt the sincerity or truthfulness of the foregoing 
declarations. 


THIRD CHARGH, 


The Professors are charged with holding and teaching 
‘*that no man has power or capacity to repent without 
knowledge of God in Christ.” And yet in the very citations 
made to sustain this charge occur such statements as these : 
‘* The power of repentance remains, and to this power the 
Gospel addresses itself ;”’ ‘‘it is to this power that Christ, 
the holy and mercifnl, attaches himself’’ (Progressive 
Orthodoxy, p. 54). They further say: “‘Man’s natural 
powers of moral egency are not denied, but asserted. It 
is everywhere aseumed that men are responsible for their 
sins’? (The Andover Defense, p. 116). The creed itself, 
while affirming that ‘‘ man has understanding and corporeal 
strength to do all that God requires of him, so that nothing 
but the sinner’s aversion to holiness prevents his salvation,” 
teaches that man is ‘‘morally incapable of recovering the 
image of the Creator.’’ Itis not clear that the Professors 
hold to any other inability than this ‘“‘ moral incapability 
which consists in aversion to holiness.’’ They may not have 
emphasized sufficiently the sinner’s natural ability, and their 
language on this subject not always be most felicitous nor 


self-consistent. But ip these respects we do net think they 
have sinned more than did the first Abbot Professor ; and 


mon for Professors, on subscribing the creed, to accom-. 


“‘tbat the Bible is not the only perfect rule of faith and 


ever in the creed that requires any man accepting it to . 
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June 23, 1887. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


if his language was not inconsistent with the creed, neither 
is theirs. (See works of Dr. Woods, Vol. III., pp. 173-200 ) 

The Professors hold and inculcate with great emphasis 
the necessity and the efficiency of the Holy Spirit in the 
work of regeneration; and while they seldom use the 
familiar terms “ natural ability,’’ ‘‘natural imability,’’ 
‘* moral ability,’’ ‘moral inability,” they exalt the grace of 
God in making salvation possible for men otherwise hope- 


leasly lost. 
SIXTIT CHARGE, 


The Professors are charged with holding and teaching 
** that the atonement of Christ consists essentially and chiefly 
in his becoming identified w.th the human race through his 
incarnation, in order that, by his union with men, he might 
endow them with the power to repent, and thus impart to 
them an augmented valae in the view of God, and so render 
God propitious toward them.’’ 

The Janguage of the creed on this subject is: ‘I belleve 
that Christ, as Redeemer, executed the office of a prophet, 
priest. and king ; that, agreeably to the covenant of redemp- 
tion, the Son of God, and he alone, by his guffsrings and 
death, has made atonement for the sing of all men.’’ The 


fact of atonement and its universality are here affirmed ; 


but no one of the various theories that have been held in the 
church as to the nature and necessity of the etonement is 
enjoined to the exclusion of all others. There js reason to 
believe that the founders differed greatly in their theories 
of the atonement. This certainly has been the case with 
the men who have occupled chairs of instruction in the 
Seminary ; ¢. g., the theory held and advocated by Profese- 


- or Shedd is radically different from that held and advo- 


cated by Profesror Park. (Cf. Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. XVI., 
p. 723; “Atonement,’’ Discourses and Treatises, Introd. 
Fesay.) 

We see no good reason why the views of the Professors 
on this subject may not come within the scope of the creed 
as well as the differing views of Anselm and of Grotius, espe- 
clally when those who hold them can use such language as 
the following: ‘‘I consider it furdamental in the truth of 
redemption through Christ that Christ sufffred in our stead, 
or that his work was vicarious; that his sufferings had 
relation and infinence toward God as well as toward man; 
that the ultimate ground of redemption is the satisfaction 
of the God of holy love, procured by the sufferings of 
Christ ; and that all other effects upon man rest back upon 
and assume that satisfaction as having been made, or, in 
other words, assume a changed relation of God toward 
sinners produced by the sufferings and death of his only 
begotten Son’”’ (Professor Harris’s address before the 
Congregational Club of Boston, May 26, 1884; Boston 
‘* Journal,’’ May 21). 

ELEVENTH CHARGE, 

The Professors are charged with holding and teaching 
‘* that there is, and will be, probation after death for all 
men who do not decisively reject Christ during the earthly 
life; and that this should be emphasized, made influential 
and even central in systematic theology.’’ 

The latter part of this charge is without a shadow of sup- 
port. The Professors, so far from claiming that their view 
on this subject should be ‘‘emphasized and made central 
in systematic theology,’’ declare that it is to be looked upon 
as “‘an appended inquiry rather than as an essential ques- 
tion for theology ’’ (Progressive Orthodoxy, p. 77). And 
they further gay, ‘In the strictest sense we do not treat it 
as a doctrine at all, but only as an inference froma doctrine 
or fundamental principle ’’ (Andover Defense, p. 130). 
They frankly admit that they hold, as a reasonable inference 
from accepted truths, that any persons who have no Chris- 


tian probation in this life may have such a probation after 


death. The view which they emphasize is that there is sal- 
vation only through faith in Christ, in opposition to the 
Unitarian view of salvation by works, or by “‘living up to 
the light of nature.’? Their views on this subject seem to 
us permissible under the creed of the Seminary. The creed 
contains no explicit declaration concerning the condition of 
the wicke1l during the period between death and the final 
judgment. The creed, in highly figurative Scriptural lan- 
guage, declares that ‘‘the wicked will awake to shame and 
everlasting contempt, and with devils be plunged into the 


- Jake that burneth with fire and brimstone forever and ever.’’ 


It is a significant fact that, whiletbe authors of this creed did 
say that ‘‘ believers ’’ at death do ‘‘ immediately pass into 
glory,’’ they were led—may we not say providenrtially led ?— 
not to say that the wicked do‘‘‘immediately’’ wake to 
shame. If it conld be proved that they did believe that 
the wicked do immediately at death enter into a stateof 
hopeless retribution, then would the fact that they did not 
express this belief in the creed be all the more significant. 

If it were allowable to go behind the language of the 
creed, and inquire what views the founders held on this 
subject, following a line of historical argument similar to 
that adopted by Dr. Dexter in support of this charge, it 
could be easily shown that the founders believed that no 


man can be saved without faith in Christ in this life; and, 


therefore, that the heathen en masse, and without exception, 
perish. This was unquestionably the prevalent view at 
that time. Thus, in answer to the sixtieth question of the 
larger catechism—‘‘ Can they who have never heard of the 
Gospel, and know not of Jesus Christ, nor believe in him, 
be saved by their living according to the light of nature ?’’ 
it is said, ‘‘ They who, having never heard the Gospel, know 
not Jesus Christ, cannot be saved, bethey never so diligent 
to frame their ]ives according to the light of nature or the 
laws of that religion which they profess; neither is there 
salvation in any other, but in Christ alone, who is the 
Saviour only of his body, the Church.’’ The confession of 
faith of the Presbyterian Church (chap. x, sect. 4) uses 
similar language, and declares that the salvation of con- 
scientious heathen with only the light of nature is ‘‘ much 
less? possible than is the salvation of those who hear the 


Gospel and reject it, and farther declare that ‘“‘to assert 
and maintain the contrary is very pernicious and to be 
detested,’? With this the Saybrook Platform (chap. x., art. 
4) agrees. And this was doubtless the current belief at the 
opening of the present century : that none were, or could 
be, saved without a knowledge of Christ and personal faith 


in him in this life. Even Dr. Emmons, who stood in such 
close relations to some of the founders, held thia view of the 
impossibility of the salvation of any of the heathen with- 
out the Gospel (Works, Vol. VI., Ser. 22). From this view, 
presumably held by some of the founders, there have been 
two important departures since the Seminary was founded, 
both of them outgrowths of one and the same doctrine ; 
namely, the universality of the atonement. One class of 
theologians hold that, since Christ died for all, the salva- 
tion of allis made possible ; and that all who penitently 
turn to God, whether in Christian or heathen lands, will 
actually be saved by Christ, even though ignorant of him. 
Another class of theologians hold that, since Christ died for 
all men, all men before the final judgment will have oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject him as their Saviour; and those 
who do not have such opportunity in this life will have it 
after death. 

Both classes agree (1) that all men sre hopelessly lost 
without Christ ; and (2) that none can be saved except by 
Christ and on the ground of the atonement ; and (3) that 
some will be saved who do not hear of Christ in this life. 
They disagree as to the possibility of salvation without faith 
in Christ, and this of necessity leads to disagreement as to 
the possibility of probation and of salvation after death for 
those who do not know of Christ before death. Now, the 
creed neither express'y affirms nor denies the possibility of 
salvation without faith in Christ ; and it neither affirms nor 
den‘es the possibility of probation and of salvation for any 
who die without a knowledge of Christ. But it is almost 
certain that the founders did rot believe in either possibility. 


If, therefore, men holding to the one possibility can right- 
fully occupy chairs of instruction in the Serainary, why may 
not those holding to the other possibility ? If itis not con- 
trary to the creed, though contrary to the views of the 
founders, to encourage the hope that some of the heathen 
will be saved who have no opportunity to believe in Christ 
in this life, why should it be deemed contrary to the creed, 
though contrarv to the views of the founders, to enconr- 
age the hope that some of the heathen will be saved by 
having an opportunity to believe in Christ after death ? 
The views of the Professors on this subject, whether 
correct or not, do not seem to antagonize any of the 
doctrines of the creed, nor lend any countenance to any 
of the errors and heresies condemned by the creed. 

In our judgment, the whole aim of the Professors has 
been to enlarge and deepen the apprehension of Christian 
truth in its applications to the problems of faith and the 
work of the church in the world, and thev have done this 
along the lines of the symbols of the Seminary. And we 
think that they deserve, for their industry, their zeal, their 
scholarship, and their piety, not the disfranchisement and 
suspicion of the friends of the Seminary and of sacred 
learning, but encouragement and sympathy. In conclusion, 
we cannot refrain from expressing our deep conviction that 
no greater mistake can be made in endeavoring to promote 
the growth of Christ’s kingdom than that of insisting that 
such differences on points in eschatology as exist between 
the accuzers and the accused in this case should be made 
the occasion of accusations so grave and a trial so mo- 
mentous as that which these distinguished and high-minded 
Professors have been called upon to face. 

The members of the Board of Trustees approving this 
judgment and anpending their names to the same are the 
Rev. Daniel T. Fiske, D.D, Edward Taylor, Dr. C. F. P. 
Bancroft, Thomas H. Russell, the Hon. Joseph 8. Ropes, 
the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., the Rev. William H. 
Wilcox, D.D., the Hon. Robert R. Bishop, President 
Frankiin Carter, Alpheus H. Hardy. the Rev. James G. 
Vose, D.D., and the Hon. Horace Fairbanks. The only 
member voting in the negative was J. W. Wellman. 


A REPLY. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 
HEN I gave my essay upon the Need of Theo 
retical Preparation for Philanthropic Work to 
The Christian Union for publication, I was prepared 
for editorial repudiation of its contents, but not for 
having to enter protest at so many points. I find, how- 
ever, that my essay has been mutilated, and I in conse- 
quence made in one case responsible for utter nonsense ; 
while my critics occupy themselves more with my 
imputed nationality and my attitude of mind than with 
the subject, the economic basis of the whole discussion 
being lost to sight. Finally, I have to protest against 
the charge of bringing accusations against individuais. 
I have to do with a system, a class, a phase of historical 
development. But with individuals I have nothing to 
do; and there is in my essay no justification for this 
imputation of both my critics. 

My essay has been mutilated by the excision of por- 
tions so vitally essential that, had my consent been 
asked, I should have suppressed the whole rather than 
assent to their omission. Thus everything which gave 
local coloring to the essay was cut out; and, by the 
omission of my characterization of certain works, I am 
made to class two such slight introductory populariza- 
tions as Laurence Gronlund’s ‘‘ Co operative Common- 
wealth’ and Bebel’s ‘‘ Woman inthe Past, Present, and 
Future” (both of which I recommended as helpful and 
suggestive preparation for the mastery of strictly scien- 
tific work such as neither of these pretends to be) with 
works of such fundamental sclentific character as Lewis 
Morgan’s ‘‘ Ancient Society ” and Karl Marx’s *‘ Capi- 
tal.” And the same blundering excision makes me 
mention the ‘‘ Co-operative Commonwealth” and the 
superb work of our fellow-countryman Lewis Morgan, 
entitled ‘' Ancient Society,” as having ‘' been hitherto 


locked up in a forelgn language.” Against such total 
misrepresentation, however unintentional, I herewith 
enter vigorous protest. 

Thecriticiam drawn forth by my essay In your columns 
naturally starts from the standpoint of good taste and 
the philanthropy of to-day, finding in an arraignment 


of the infqyulty of our present {ndustrial system “a | 
bitterness of feeling which {s the product of a very 


different social and industrial climate from our own.” 
So the pulpit in general found Garrison’s arraign- 


ment of negro slavery fanaticism until slavery was | 


swept away. Then the new social order became as 
sacred as the old slave-holding order had been. And 
we who find the evils of wage slavery as Intolerable and 
far more universal than the evils of chattel slavery are 
in our turn held fanatics. 7 

Starting from a true ‘‘ philosophy,” in contrast with 
my false one, by which true pbilosophy consists in ex- 


pressly denying the exploitation of the wage-laboring © 
class and approving the present organization of indus- - 


try, my first critic disposes of me as a foreigner. But 
if were a foreigner? Have we not had enough of 
Know-nothingism ? Is cri:icism of our industrial system 


less true if the critic bring to bear acquaintance with | 


capitalism as it manifests itself in other civilized 
countries ? if his work have the scope of comparative 
investigation ? But not only that. 
American social conditions as I find them, in the light 


of study of theoretical works the author of not one of 


which comes from the climate at which our critic hints. 


It is precisely under absolute monarchy in a country of © 


retarded political, social, and industrial development like 
Nussfa that Socialism cannot develop, because capitalism 
cannot reach the fullest perfection of development. And 
it is precisely in the most progressive nations that we 
find the conditions described by me. Nor would it be 
too much to ask of a critic dealing with an economic 
question in The Christian Union that he should have 
read one little book by an American Christian not a 
Socialist, whose views are therefore expressed with 
none of the ‘‘ bitterness of feeling which is the product 
of a very cifforent social and industrial climate from 
our own”—a little book read asa campaign dccument in 
hundreds of thousands of copies lust autumn : Henry 
George’s ‘* Progress and Poverty.” It would be difficult 
to find a work more strictly indigenous to our soll than 


this ; yet our critic would have found in {t an elaborate — 
proof, based upon the investigation of our American — 


conditions, that poverty accompantes progress most con- 
sp'cuously precisely in the most advanced countries, 
precisely in that social and industrial climate which is 
our very own. 

But any critic occupying himself with my person- 
ality alms beside the mark. The question is not 
whether my language {is ‘‘ felicitous,” even offensive, 
my ‘‘ philosophy ” (sie) ‘‘ false,” my sentiments unjust, 
my birthplace Russia or America. The question by the 
answer to which my essay stands or falls is a purely 
economic one, and has met no answer in the columns of 
The Christian Union thus far. It is this: Is it true that 
the laboring class reduced to living upon that mint- 
mum of the necessaries of life which the prevailing 


deteriorating standard of life in the given country at the 


given time prescribes ?’ And {s it true that all values 
created by the laboring class beyond this minimum fall 
to the capitalist class by virtue of the monopoly of the 
means of production held by that class ? 

Since the publication of Marx's demonstration of the 
truth of these propositions {n his ‘‘ Capital®’ twenty y ears 
ago, the best talent in the domain of orthodox political 
economy throughout the civilized world has been en- 
deavoring to prove the contrery. But, hitherto, it has 
been confessedly unsuccessful. And certainly the 
proof has not been forthcoming in The Christian Union’s 
eriticlsm of my essay. 

There has been no attempt to disprove the first propo: 
eition. As to the second, the experlence of certain 
milkmen and type-setters and the reward due the middle- 
man have slight connection with the proposition in 
economics that forms the central thought of my essay— 
that the accumulation of capital is possible only out of 
the proceeds of unpaid labor. And until this propoas- 
tion is disproved my charges against the capitalistic 
system stand valid. 

More than this. Until this proposition {s proved false 
my sec“nd critic's protest remains mere protest, having 
no validity as argument. It is an casier task to protest 
against my imputed attitude of mind than to demon- 
strate the wn-‘‘ soundness of the political economy of the 
paper,” but it is less fruitful. For the whole paper and 
the attliude of mind it formulates are consequent upon 
observations of the conditions of life around us, made 
in the Nght of economic studies; while fond hopes 
held out of remotely distaut unity of classes whose 
whole interests are and must be economically difamet- 
rically opposed, remain fond hopes, nothing more. The 
more so as their realization would involve voluntary 
surrender of supremacy by a class of which our critic 
herself says: ‘‘ Our steps are impeded . . . by the selt- 
ish inert'a in which the great bulk of the capitalist class 
is atill sunk,” 

FLORENCE KELLEY WiscuNEWRTZRY, 


[See comment on editorial page —Evs, C. U.] 


1 My reference to Mrs. Helen Campbell's “ Prisoners of Poy- 
erty ’’ as throwing a flood of light upon the deteriorating stand- 
ard a aa of the 200,000 workingwomen of New York City was 


I criticise our 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. hundred signatures had been obtained during Canon 


The Legislature of Michigan has responded to the 
pronounced temperance sentiment shown in the recent 
election by passing a local option law. The new 
measure provides that whenever one-fifth of the voters 
at the last preceding election for Governor in any county 
shall petition for a special election to be held on the 
question of totally prohibiting the sale of liquor 
throughout that county, such election shall take place, 
nothing else being voted upon. An affirmative vote es- 
tablishes prohibition in the county. Such an election 
once held cannot be repeated until the expiration of 
three years, and the decision, whatever it is, will be 
binding for that length of time. The final passage of 
this measure by a vote of 21 to 7 in the Senate and 67 
to 1] in the House marks a long stride forward in the 
temperance movement. According to the vote of Isst 
spring 48 out of 83 counties are in favor of total prohi- 
bition, and it is safe to say that in one-half of the State 
prohibition will be the law before another year has ar-. 
rived. 


The preliminary trial of the assassins of Ejitor Gam- 
brell, at Jackson, Miss, has been held. The theory 
adopted by the defense was that Gambrelland Hamilton 
mst by accident, and that Gambrell, overwrought by 
fears of trouble, had instantly fired the first shot. The 
decision of the Chancellor was that Hamilton and one 
of the accomplices should be committed without bail, and 
that a second accomplice should be admitted to bail in the 
sum of $5,000. The case was immediately apr ealed. 
Bishop Thompson, of Mississippi, has been drawn into 
the affair in an odd way. Colonel Hamilton is an Episco. 
paliian and a friend of the Bishop, and the latter is re- 
ported by the Jacksonville ‘‘ Damocrat-Star” to have 
said: ‘‘ There is but one op{nion in Jackson County re- 
garding the Hamilton Gambrell tragedy, and that is in 
favor of Hamilion. I believe every word Hamilton 
says about ft, and as for that fellow Gambrell, it is a 
good thing he was killed.” The Bishop immediately 
denied that he used these words , whereupon the editcr 
of the *‘ Democrat Star” printed an affidavit that the 
report was correct. 


The ‘‘ Voice” publishes statistics taken from the new 
report of the City Marshal of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
showing that the number of arrests for drunkenness 
during seven months of no-license were but 954, as 
against 1385 during the corresponding months of the 
previous year, when the license system was in force. 


The second vote on the prohibition amendment in the 
Massachusetts Houses resulted like the first. The 
majority in favor of it was tantalizingly near the requisite 
two-thirds, yet failed to reach it. Tne Boston ‘‘ Herald ” 
says that this close vote was prearranged by the Repub- 
lican mansgers. The Republican State Convention had 
pledged the support of the party tothe amendment. Tne 
mansgers apparently thought best to defeat it, but 
deemed it wise to be able to say that they had ‘‘ almost” 
fulfiiled their obligation. The Worcester ‘‘ Spy” 
(Rep), opposing the prohibition amendment, said: 
** Nor do we accept as sound the theory that a Repub- 
lican is bound by the declaration of bis party platform 
to vote for submitting the amendment to the people, if 
his own judgment does not approve that policy. Ona 
question like this every legislator is bound to give to the 
Siate the benefit of his own conscientious judgment.” 


The temperance issue in Iowa at present is the trial 
of the ‘‘big distillery case” by the Supreme Court. 
The distillery in question is in Des Moines, and was 
built five years ago in an ¢ffort to evade the spirit of the 
prohibitory law while complying with its terms. 


A special meeting of the National Temperance 
Society was held in Chickering Hall, this city, on Sun- 
day last, and addressed by Canon Wilberforce. In the 
course of his stirring remarks the Eaglish orator said : 


**T feel that in speaking in New York I am speaking to 
America, and America is the great Anglo Saxonizing 
machine of the whole universe, and I wish to warn you nox 
to let the liquor traffic control America as it controls Eaog- 
land. There is an aristocracy in this country, but it is an 
aristocracy of intellectual power, of character, of beauty 
and grace. In England we put our big brewers in the 
House of Lorde instead of putting them in jail, as they do 
in Maine. In Maine they lock up the liquor before it gets 
into a man ; in New York you only lock it up after it is in- 
side of a man. 

“There must be no compromise. There must be no 
high license. There must be absolute, universal prohibi- 
tion. Any man who says prohibition would hurt industry 
lies under the greatest mistake of his life. 

“I don’t know anything about your politics here, and I 
don’t know whether I am treading on dangerous ground or 
not, but I beseech you not to let this cause become a politi- 
cal qaestion. Don’t piace it at the mercy of politicians’ 
intrigues, and don’t have any party division upon the ques- 
tion. Pash it as a question outside of politics.” 


Total abstinence pledges were distributed through 


| however, are not satisfied with this, but desire an organic 


| so many Christians in Tokio recently was signalized by 
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Wlilberforce’s visit. 


The National Association of Wholesale Liquor Daal- 
ers met in Chicago last week to prepare for the prohibl- 
tion fight in Texas. All the wholesale dealers were 
assessed $100 splece. One distiller in Cincinnati gave 
$10,000 to carry on the war. 


Last week various liquor measures were debated in 
the House of Commons of Oatario, Canada. An amend- 
ment for the repeal of the Scott act, the local option 
law now in force in sixty eight counties in Canada, was 
negatived by 145 to 37. Sir John Macdonald and two 
members of the Ministry voted aye. A division followed 
on a bill to allow the sale of beer and light wines in 
Scott act counties. This was voted down by a majority 
of 88. 


Preparations have been made in St. Louis, Mo., for 
putting into effect the Sunday law as provided by the 
Legislature last winter. 


The House of Representatives in Rhode Island has 
pissed a bill abolishing the offices of Chief of State 
Police, and leaving the enforcement of -the law entirely 
to the Jocal authorities. The Senate has adjourned with- 
out considering the measure. 


The ‘‘ Voice” publishes a table showing the extent to 
which local prohibition prevails in Arkansas. 

Of the seventy five counties in the State forty-four are 
put down as ‘‘dry,” having no saloons; thirteen are 
partly dry,” being to some extent under local prohi bi- 
tion : five are ‘‘ wet,” having no prohibition ; and thir- 
teen are left unclassified. Of the thirteen thus unclass!- 
fied there are only two which have not Sian tan Neonat 
townships or some towns under the ‘‘ three-mile law,” 
which means prohibition within a radius of three miles 
of every church or schoolhouse in the place. 

The remarkable thing about the table is the extent to 
which this local prohibition has been brought about by 
high license. The average saloon license in Arkansas 
is $300 annually to the State and $400 annually to the 
county. This license fee of $700 in a State as poor as Ar- 
kansas amounts toa prohibitory tariff in almost all village 
communities. The average wealth of Arkansas is less 
than one-fifth that of Massachusetts, so that a $700 
license in the former State about corresponds to a $8 500 
license fee in the latter. Of the forty-four ‘‘ dry” 
counties eighteen are such simply by virtue of the high | 
license law. 


The ‘‘Sun” reports that the liquor business in At- 
lanta, Georgia, is falling into the hands of colored men 
with portable saloons in the form of broad, flat baskets 
containing a half-gallon bottle of whisky, with glasses, 
spoons, sugar, and, in fact, every convenience of a bar- 
room. 


CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


WO years ago I had the pleasure of sending to The 
Christian Uaion an account of the meeting of the 
Alliance of Japanese Churches in this city. The next 
biennial meeting has just been held in Tokio, and was 
marked by the same spirit of Christian brotherhood and 
of zeal in the service of the common Master. Caristians 
of all denominations took part in it, and the Blehop of 
the English Church in Japan was present, and was one 
of the few foreigners who spoke by special invitation. 
The manifestation of this fraternal spirit is by no means 
confined to the biennial meetings of this Alliance, but is 
shown, as in the great city of Osaka, by union prayer- 
meetings, by ministers’ meetings, and by union in Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. Our Japanese brethren, 


union as fast and as far as possible, and the meeting of 


taking a decided step in this direction. 

Some little time ago a union was formed of all the 
churches having the Presbyterian form of government, 
except the Cumberland Presbyterians. The churches 
formed in connection with the work of the American Pres- 
byterian Church, the Rsformed Church in America, the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the Raformed 
Church in the United States (sometimes called ‘‘ German 
Reformed ”’), and the Southern Presbyterian Church, are 
now all united in one body known as the ‘‘ United 
Church of Christ in Japan.” But since these five de- 
nominations are all members of the Presbyterian family, 
being substantially identical in faith and polity, this 
union, important as it is, is interesting chiefly in show- 
ing that different missions can successfully work in close 
union. The missionaries of these five denominations, 
though sent out and supported by different bodies of 
Christians, are largely one in their work here, and in- 
stead of reporting so many churches as organized in 
connection with this mission and so many in connection 
with that, the United Church reports fifty-five churches. 

The next step naturally was to inquire whether a 
union could not be made between these “ united” 


the meeting. It was announced that six thousand five 


| churches and the Congregational churches organised in 
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connection with the work of the American Board’s 
mission. This has been discussed in public and private 
for more than a year, ani the opportunity of the recent 
meeting in Tokio was made use of to bring the matter 
to a preliminary decision. I am heartily glad to say 
that the progress made was such as to give strong 
reason for hope that in a few months ths union 
will be completed; while the movement is made 
with so much deliberation as to lead to the belief 
that the union, when made, will be a permanent 
one. About the time of the meeting of Alliance, there 
were meetings of the Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
and the General Conference of the Congregational 
churches, by each of which a committee cf conference 
was appointed, and, after careful debate, their report was 
accepted by both bodies. By the Congregationalists a 
committee of ten was appointed (seven Japanese and 
three foreigner:) who are to send out to all the churches 


a general statement of the proposed plan of unfon. If — 


it is approved by three-fourths of the churches, this 
committee is to join wlih a similar committee on the 
Presbyterian side in elaborating the creed and polity of 
the new body, and then, after giving the churches ample 
time to discuss it, will call a special mee‘ing of the con- 
ference to make a final decision. The Presbyterians 
took simflsr action. 

Until this joint committee meets there is no de- 
tailed plan officially proposed; but the general lines 
on which it is expected that a plan will be formed 
are as follows: In regard to creed, respectful mention 
is made of the Heidelberg Confession, the West- 
minster Assembly's Shorter Catechism, and the Plym- 
outh Declaration of Faith (that adopted by the Boston 
Council in 1865), and these are all ‘‘ approved for sub- 
stance of doctrine ;” but the ministers of the new church 
wil: be required tg subscribe only to the Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds and to the Articles of the Evangelical 
Alliance. As tochurch government, it is expected that 
each church will be left at liberty to have elders or not as 
it pleases, and that there will be three assemblies corre- 
sponding somewhat to Presbytery, Synod, and G:neral 
Assembly, or tolocal Conferences, S:ate Conferences, and 
National Council, with somewhat more of legislative 
power than the three bodies last mentioned, but allow- 
ing only one appeal instead of a series of appeals from 
lowest to highest courts. 

Thus both sides have given up something, and it is 
perhaps not necessary to attempt to compute which has 
given up the most. What the result will be in practice, 
too, can be told better after than before experience. It may 
be reasonably expected that for the present the working of 
the new system in regions where the churches are now 
Presbyterian will be much like Presbyterfanism, and 
in other regions wil) be much like Congregational{sm, 
with standiog conferences instead of occasional counclls. 
Whether such a difference will lovug continue, or whether 
the centripetal tendencies will work ia one direction or 
in the other, is not easy to predict, but it is to be hoped 
that the result will be wholly good. Another matter 
which somewhat complicates the case {s the relations of 
the different missions to each other and to the Japanese 
churches. Whether missions so widely removed locally 
from each other as the most of the Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries are from the most of the American Bard's 
missionaries (the former having their center in the east, 
and the latter in the wes!) can unite in all details of their 
relations to the Japanese (such as granting ald for church 
building) is not yet entirely clear. 

But, with all perplexities, dangers, and uncertainties, 
the need of an organic union of these churches seems to 
most to be plain. It was at one time thought, at least 
by some of us, that the Congregational and Presbyterian 
work would be so separate in locality that there would 
be little opportunity for friction ; but this has long since 
been found to be a mistake. Although the two forms 
of polity are centered one in the east and the other in 
the west, yet the work of both is so widespread, and the 
two are so closely intermingled in all directions, that, 
with the best disposition on both sides, it is not always 
possible to avoid somewhat of friction and rivalry. The 
two, if united, will include eighty-six of the 193 churches 
reported in Japan at the beginning of this year, and 
9 500 of the 14 815 baptized Caristians. It is the hope, 
too, of many of those most interested in this movement 
that the basis of union is so broad and catholic as to 
offer easy admission to other churches if there be such 
desire among any, and it is said that there is some posst- 
bility that one or two other denominations may join this 
new body before a long time. . 

In one of the preliminary discussions of this subject 
a Japanese pastor asked the foreigners present whether 
such a union would not tend to diminish American con- 
tributions to this field, since it would no longer be pos- 
sible to count the number of Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational churches in Japan. It is to be hoped that 
this fear may not only prove to be groundless, but that 


this union may be so successful as to awaken stil] more 


missionary interest in the churches at home. 
Koro, Japan, May, 1887. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The break in the wheat market in Chi- 
cago was and is a great blessing, though 
at first in disguise. For several years a 
movement has been made at about this 
time of year, or earlier, to lock up the 
surplus wheat, for the purpose of raising 
the price to purchasers before the new 
stock shall make its appearance. A)most 
uniformly these attempted corncrs have 
proved failures for their promoters, and 
yet each year men are found venturesome 
and foolhardy enough to repeat the opera- 
tion. There seemed tais year to be fair 


- reason for supposing that the winter wheat 


crop would prove a partial failure ; and, 
based on this expectation, a more exten. 
sive syndicate than usual took hold of the 
wheat market. The mistake was this 
year, a8 it always is liable to be, that the 
parties interested miscalculated on the 
bulk of surplus wheat in the country ; and 


when they had accumulated a great 


amount the farmers and shippers still 
poured it in on them until the burden 
became heavier than they could bear, and 
consequently the collapse came. The 
speculation was wholly illegitimate, and 
served to prevent the movement of our 
wheat surplus to the European markets to 
the extent that it would have gone. 
By the removal of this artificial bar- 
rier there Is again a healthy and ac- 
tive export movement of wheat, and a 
large amount of the cash wheat is being 
taken for foreign’ shipment. This, of 
course, is the very result that could have 
been anticipated, and the very thing to 
give relief to the congestive condition 
existing. These large purchases of wheat, 
together with the extraordinary foreign 
inves'ment demand for our securities, bave 
had the immediate effect to throw a large 
volume of sterling bills on our market, 
which has weakened the price of foreign 
exchang? to a point where we may expect 
shipments of gold this way before long. 
The whole result of this break in the 
wheat murket {s likely, not only to release 


“wheat and start it moving in its normal 


channel, but also to release funds which 
have been usec in this speculation West, 
and send them back to the Eastern banks 
where they naturally accumulate pre- 
paratory to the autumn activity in general 
trade. The Bureau of Statistics has 
issued its preliminary partial statement 
of imports and exports for the month of 
May for the leading articles, which indf 
cates a decrease in the amount of exports 
as compared with May, 1886, of over 
$12,000,000. This falling of in exports we 
find, on examining the items, to be princi- 
pally in the one staple of cotton. The 
exports of cotton for May, 1886, amounted 
to $13 698 926 in money value, while the 
same for May of this year amount to only 
$3 441 629. which makes a loss of nearly 
$10 250 000. These figures nearly cover 
the whole decline in values of exports for 
the month as named above. 

The New Jersey Central Railway Com- 
pany have concluded on a scheme for 
reorganizing the company, and propose 
to issue $50,000,000 five per cent. long 


bonds with which to redeem their various | 


issues, most of which stand at seven per 
cent. They propose to redeem these 
bonds by giving a premium on these seven 
per cent. bonds to most of the present 
bondholders for their holdings. The 
scheme is considered a very equitable one. 
and has been accepted by most of the old 
bondholders. 

The stock market has been wneittied 
and feverish during the week, owing to the 
Chicago panic in wheat, to which we have 
referred above. The heavy break of the 
wheat market would have justified a 
temporary decline of considerable magni- 


tude, but by comparing prices at the close 


of the week with those at the opening 


‘we find no great d'fference, and the fluct- 


uations have not been wide excep: in 
some very exceptional cases. The test 
has proved the great intrinsic strength of 
the market. 

The Inter-State Commissioners have 


finally made a review of the Inter-State 
law relative to railway traffic, and 
have settled on the following princt- 
ples of interpretation and action : 

1. That the law contemplates 4 suspen- 
sion of the 4th and 5th clause where rail. 
ways are brought into competition with 
watercourse transportation, which latter 
is not subject to the Inter State law. 

2. That the law contemplates a like 
suspension where railways are obliged to 
compete with foreign railways, which 
latter, of course, are not subject to the 
law. 

3. That there are rare cases where roads 
are built to compete with each other, but 
where one, having a greater mileage than 
the other between a common terminus, is 
prevented from competing under the law, 
then the Commissioners would probably 
release such road from the requirements 
of the statute. The railways, however, 
are to use their own judgment in all cases, 
and are to take the risk of possible viola 
tion of these interpretations. On the 
whole, the railways have, under these 
opinions promulgated by the Commission. 
ers, a great deal of freedom with no very 
great risk. The review of the law by the 
Commissioners is regarded as a conserva 
tive one, and meets with general accept. 
ance. 

‘The bank statement {s as follows: 


Specie, 841,100 
- Legal tenders, decrease........ 299,200 
Deposits, increase... ......... 1,331,300 
Reserve, increase........ 196,575 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at about $4 400,000. Money 
is about five percent., with little morc 
activity. WaLL STREET. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


JUNE, 
By Harriet Prescotr SProrrorp. 


When June ligkts all her fires 
Through melting mists of morn, 
With roses on the briers | 
And dewdrops on the thorn, 
With scents that plerce the brain with bliss, 
Blown from some sphere embracing this, 
One brief bright hour and fleeting — : 
Oh, then, with blind entreating, 
Love in her heart Is beating, 
With shy, wild wings is beating — 
Love in her heart is beating. 


Wher June wakes al! her choirs 
Through under-heaveos of green, 
With bursts of sweet desires 
In warblings wild and keen ; 
When all the leafy world of June 
Breaks out in blossom, out In tune, 
In joys as blest as fleeting — 
Oh, then, with blind entreating, 
Love in her heart is beating, 
With shy {strong wings is beating 
Love in her heart is beating. 
—[{Harper’s Bazar. 


TOKENS. 


By Susan Coo.LipGe. 


Each day upon the yellow Nile, ’tis said, 

Joseph, the youthful ruler, cast forth wheat, 

That haply, floating to his father's feet— 

| The sad old father, who belleved him dead — 

It might be sign in Egypt there was bread ; 

And thus the patriarch, past the desert sands 

And scant oasis fringed with thirsty green, 

Be lured toward the love that yearned unseen. 

So flung and a= ah! by what dear 
hands 

On the swift-rushing oe invisible tide, 

Small tokens drift adown from far, fair lands, 

And say to us, who in the desert bide, 

“Are you athirst? Are there no sheaves to 
bind ? 

Beloved, here is fullness ; follow on and find.”’ 

—| From Verses.”’ 


THE CHERRY-STONE ARTIST. 
By Joun O'REILLY. 


He gathered cherry-stones, and carved them 
quaintly 
Into fine semblances of flies and flowers ; 
With subtle skill he even imaged faintly 
The forms of tiny maids and ivied towers. 


His little blocks he loved to file and polish, 

And ampler means he asked not, but despised ; 
All art but cherry-stones he would abolish, 

For then bis genius would be rightiy prized. 


For such rude hands as dealt with wrongs and 
passions 
And throbbing hearts he had a pitying smile ; 
Serene bis way through surging years and 
fashions, 
While Heaven gave him eherry-stones and file. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INCREASED TO NEARLY 
00,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good localities. 
Every piece of property personally inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 

udgment and exvertence, based on the above. 

rrespondence solicited, and all ingultries cheer. 
fully answe 

Send for pamphlet. 

G. F. PARMELEE, President, 

E. WILDER, Vice-President. 

E. L. SMITH, Treasurer. 

T. L. STRINGHAM, Secretary. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Boston. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT VO, 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
1341 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO, C. MORRILL. Vice Pres't HE BALL, Preg't. 
P. BARTLETT, Ass't Sec B. R, WHEELER, Sec’y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Becured by First Mortgage Loaus deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO.,|< 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Offers its 6 Per (‘eut. Debenture Bonds of 8500, 
and 85,000, running ten years, to 
Trustees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors by ret Mortgages on Keal Fstate 
worth three times the amount of the loan, and held 
b tae Company of New 

Trustee ed also by the entirepaid-up 
capital o are $1,000,000. 


t offers GUARANTEED ax PER 
CEWT. first mortgages business 
pre and improved m KANSAS 


Call at office or ae for full particulars to 
ROLAND RB. CONKLIN, Secretary, 
Equitable Building. New ‘York, 
Messrs MORGAN 4 HREANAN. vi., RL, or 
AUSTIN &CR AWEORD. 4th S8t.,Phila..Pa. 


A FIRST CLASS INVESTMENT! 
The Equitable Oil Company, 


PAID UP CAPITAL ONE M'LLION DOLLARS, 
divided into 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND SHARES, par 

value, non-assessable, TWO DOLLARS EACG, 

has been ard now is earning large 

monthly dividends. 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., OF NEW YORK 
are the Register, Transfer, and Subscription 
agents 

Application for a LIMITED NUMBER OF 
SHARES. for a short time only, may be made to 

THE CENTRAL TRUST «0, OF N. Y., 
Nas’an and Pine Sta : 
THEO W MYERS & CO, 47 New 8t, N. ¥i3 
S L SIMPSON. 66 Broad way. New Yor 
STECTAEIMER & BETTMAN, 18 B'd’y, 
where further information may be had. 


“SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


Mortgage Bends, 
Annual tinatereat. 
& Cu., in sums of 00 and 
Prompt Payment of Principal and Interest Cou. 
pons made and remitted a"? lender without 


charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE UNION. 
Fifteen years’ Refer ‘to. the Amp le CapitaL Wide 
connections, Congresationalist. si 


W. B. CLARK & co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


lo ° 


000, surplus 875 ortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., 0, 8 per Principal and 


Interest fully guaranteed. cent. 10-year 
Debenture Bonds secured by 1 8 por cent. of first 
Mo Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company. N.Y. 5 per cent. certificates o 

deposit for periods under one —_ Write for full 
information and references to company at 150 
Nasena N.Y. 

A. L. Ormsby, 


rer cenT 


and MIS. ; 


29 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou 
pons collected. We hbavea very large list of prop. 
erty in St. Paul and ita environs, Reference: Firs 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


To IN SARE. 8° 6 


Leans on choice Dakota Farms in the Red 
a = and Goose River Valleys, worth three 

o six times the amount of loan. Business °s- 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had to y taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake land. Farm Sas for 
sale to settlers and others. Best of references. Cor 
respondence solict 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
K. HUBBARD € CO.) 
83. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
May ville, T'raiil Co., Dakota. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
- Offerstrictly cholce First Mortgage Loans bear- & 

toT per cent. interest, well secured on se- 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

5 Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, gs 


quod character, our invartable requirements, We 
collect and remit prineipal and interest free 3 
to tender. Send for pamphlet containing 4 
lorms, and references East and West. 


WHO IS UNACQUA-NTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THis 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


NS 


CHICAGO, ISLAND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lii.es 
fast of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middie link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois: Davenpo t, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfic ld, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Mv ines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harl: an, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, inlowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 
Guarantees speed,.comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
‘rmanent is distinguished for its excellence. Its 

ridges are of stone and iron, its track is of solid 


steel, its rolling stock perfect. Its p 
has all the safe ty appliances that nee has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 


passe 4d. Its E xpress Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meas, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Randas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘‘The Famous Albert Lea Route”’ 


Retween Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super’or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jose »ph, Atcil- 
gon, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All ‘patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, 
Pres’t & Manager. Asst Gen'l Manager. Tkt. & Pass. 


WANTS 


| Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 


| for Afteen cents per line] 


Summer Boarders will find advantages of a 
first-class hotel ; scenic attractions unequaled. 
Good time assured. $4to $3 weekly. Hawks” 
Mountain House, Perkinsville, Vt. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


r annum, mortgages on productive 
| GUARANTEED, 
IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 


by Tacoma Na- 
West. Solicited. Ad 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
IN KANSAS 


Interest semi-annually. Col«- 


—[(Sc:ibner’s Magazine. 


and remitted free of cost. 


3, 500 000 
Always to be hadofusat6 £7 percent, DOLLARS S 
HOUT 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST ? Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & C0. 


-S AND 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 

And gt their /nvestors’ Guide free, and 
read the profi able experience of 

gps: of this House, 
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A WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


So many disappointments in the way of 
cooking come from the use of materials of 
inferior quality that we are glad to give credit 
to such articles as have become popular by 
actual merit and intrinsic worth. None more 
justly deserve the popular approval obtained 
than Durkee’s ‘‘ Gauntlet Brand ”’ of Select 
Spices and Mustard, put up by the well- 
known firm of E. R. Durkee & Co., of New 
York City. They are undoubtedly all that 
can be desired, always full weight, and are 
warranted to excel] aj] others in strength, 
flavor, richness, and cleanliness. 


Mr. Everett O. Fisk, who is at the head of 
the Boston Teachers’ Agency, issues a new 
‘*‘ Manual,’’ from which it appears that he 
bae supplied teachers for schools in nearly all 
the States of the Union, and that his work 
has the hearty indorsement of many of the 
leading educators of thecourtry. Mr. Fisk 
has had quite unusua! opportunities of ac- 
quainting himself with educational interests, 
and his facilities for placing teachers and 
supplying chairs are large. His address is 7 
Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


The entire stained. gliss work for the Con- 
gregational Church, North Stonington, 
Conn., hes been designed and executed by 
Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, of New York, under 
the supervision of Mr. Dudley R. Wheeler, 
of North Stonington. It has all been carried 
out in an effective and harmonious manner, 
and all the windows are complete with ven- 
tilators and all necessary details. 


* Where &hall We Go for the Summer !” 
On the opposite side of the bay from Fort 
Trumbull, at New Londor, is the old Fort 
Griswold, where Col. Ledyard and the whole 
garrison met their fate in the Revolution ; 
also the famous Groton Monument on the 
spot, 130 feet high. Below it isthe popular 
** Fort Griswold-on-thc-Sound,’’ and its 
group of popular cottages ina ‘most beaut!- 
fal situation, facing the setting sun, juct 
where the pulsations of the mighty billows 
rolling in from the Atlantic lore themselves 
at its feet. The comfort of families stopping 
here for their summer season ‘s especially 
considered. Bc<autiful drives, ample stable 
room, fine boating and bathing, large chi!- 
dren’s . It has 200 rooms, 
facing the watcr, making it a very attractive 
place. Open June 25th. Send for their ap- 
— for 1887, with plans of rooms,— 
ost. 


The pe plas nitrain the way of pleasant, con- 
venient, and pons hotels is the Sturtevant 
House, New York, Matthews & Pierson, pro- 
prietors. We ul ways stop there. 


in Piso’s Cure for 
other remedies full. 25 cen 


Wo a 
Cures 

BorntTirvt NATURE AFFORDS NO FINER SPECIFIC 
for skin diseases taan Sulphur, a fact that fs 
clearly prover bv the action upon the cuticle af- 
flicted with curt ons or ulcerous sores, of that 
supreme puri: r as well as beautifier of the 
skin, Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 

Glenr’s Salphur Soap heals and beantifies, Be. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Brnions, Be 

Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown. Hq, 

™ike’s Teetheches Drops curs in 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN ASSO- 
CIATION. 


An adjourned meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Association of New York and Brook- 
lyn was held with Trinity Congregational 
Church, Tremont (176th Street), New York, 
on June 16, to consider a series of resolu- 
tion” upon the administration of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. The resolutions, as 
prepared by a committee consisting of 
Drs. Roberts, Beecher, and Abbott, were 
unanimously adopted, and ordered to be 
published. They were as follows : 


Whereas, The American Board of Commie- | *** 


sioners for Foreign Missions, a non-ecclesi- 
astical, self-perpetuating, close corporation, 
chartered by act of legislature of Massachu- 
setts in June, 1812, for the purpose of doing 
business in Boston, is without direct respon- 
sibility to the Congregational churches, and 
can only be cfficially called to account by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts ; and 

Whereas, There is evidently a disposition 
on the part of some of the officers and Pru- 
dential Committee of said Board to usurp 
the office and to perform the function of 
a regularly constituted ecclosiastical body; 
and 


Whereas, The trusted practice of the 


_ Board, of ignoring all parties within the 


| constitueney of the Board, has been departed 

from in recent acts of administration, and it 
ig now the purpose, in the interest of a theo- 
logical party, to surrender te the Board one 
of the fundamental principles of Congrega- 
tionalism—namely, the sole and exclusive 
right and duty of the churches to fix the 
standard of theological fitness of their 
ministers and missionaries, and to ascertain 
that fitness by their own time-honored and 
sufficient methods ; therefore, 

Resolved, (1) That we heartily indorse the 
means suggested by the resolution intro- 
duced at the meeting of the Board at Des 
Moines by the Vice-President, and sanctioned 
and since supported by the venerable and 
honored President, of the Society and its 
senior Secretary—namely, to leave the 
churches to decide, in doubtful and difii- 
cult cases, questions pertaining to tae theo- 
logical fitness of candidates for the foreign | 
missionary service; and recommend the 
application of the same princ'ple to all cases 
of mirsionsry appointment. 

Resolucd, (2) That we hail this resolation 
unanimovs'y passed by the Board as a step 
in the direction of bringing this honored 8o- 
ciety in harmony with Congregational prir- 
ciples and methods, which, as we believe, 
are fully adequate for every emergency. 

Upon adjournment the churches and m‘n 
istera comprising the Association proceeded 
to organized a council, agreeably to the 
request of Trinity Ct ureh, for the recornition 
of the relation formed with Dr J. M. Whiton, 
who has been with the church since its 
formation, and hes recently accepted its ca!) 
tothe pastorate. The customary papers relat- 
ing tothe cell and the ecclesias*ical standing 
of the pestor-elect were presented, and the 
council, waiving any theological examination, 
voted unanimously to rpprove the choice of 
the church. In the public services of recor- 
nition the prayer was cffered by Dr. E. 
Beecher, the addreas to the congregation 
was made bv the Rev. William Lloyd, and 
the right hand of ‘el'owship was given to the 
pastor by Dr. J.G. Roberts. Thera was ro 
sermon, or cha: geto the pastor. The Rav. 
Meeers. Perry and Bates, of the neighborirg 
Baptist and Methodist churches respxctively, 
to-k part in the services. 

The corner-stone of the new house now 
heing erected for Trinity Church will be laid 
July 1. The building is to be of white lime 
stone, rock-faced to the window sills, and 
straw-colored brick above, with a seating 
capacity of about 400, and will te the band- 
somest church north of the Harlem River 
vet erected within the city limits. The archi- 
tects, Messrs. C. W. and A. A. Stoughton, 
are members of the church, whose services 
ace mainly a labor of love. 


THOUGHTFUL PUSS. 


Every dog is said to have his day, and 
why should the cat be lees favored ? Here 
ig a cat story which certainly is uot ou'- 
done in the evidence of Intelligence which 
it affords by any dog story that has been 
told of Iste, and can be vouched for. 
Mistress Puss, who is the heroine of this 
story, lives in a family as ite best beloved 
pet, and has much careful attention 
Each year when the family goes into 
the country, of course Mistress Puss goes 
too, and thus she has become used to 
traveling and its attendant ditcomfort:, 
She has become ued also “to th> various 
signs of approaching mig'ation, and knows 
what it means when the c - ag come up 
and trunks are packed. This particular 
season, Mistress Puss, being the happy 
mother of a promising kitten, was very 
anxious and nervous as the time for filt- 
ting drew near, and at last became s0 
troubled that she attracted the attention 
of the family by her peculiar behavior. 
Ona following her, they found the cause. 
She had packed her li:tle one into a par- 
tially filled trunk lest it should be over- 
looked in the moviog. 


eversible 


Ru bens — ~ 


FOR MEN AND Boys. 


These goods are perfect fittIne and unex- 
canted for beauty of finish and elegance of 
e. 


. Angelo, 


Unrivaled for cheapness, as the ree prin. 
ciple makes one collar equal to tw 

Both standing and turn-down at in all desir 
able sizes and styles 

Sample collar bog pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 


ents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 
Ten a or five par of Cuffs, sold at stores 
for 233 cents 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
7 Kilby =~ Boston, Mass. 


DIE 
nducements ever of- 


fered. Now’ your time to brated 


JHE. 
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P. 


women are 
now using JAMES’ PyLer’s. 
PEARLINE, the pest wash- 
ing compound ever made. 
Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 
Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 
Every grocer has PEARLINE, 
Avoid dangerous imitations, 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Pleasant to Taste, ! ear 


TZER) 


Always Reliable, 


It soon brings into healthy 1 lay 
The Torpid LAver day by day, 

And Reguiates the System through, 
From crown of ogy tos le of shoe, 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanice ontheit best work. 
has brought a lot of imitators cop 


HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for superiority over 


all other dressings. Will not erack or harden 
the leather. Lottlecontains double the quantity 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer haz it. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 


PRIZE and 
ONLY 


MEDAL, 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibi tioa. 


Remember that rite” ‘ONLY 


wav possible. 


LePage’s Liquid Giue is manufact 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0,, MASS 


| 


PISO CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


AN ARMY OF| 


Vol. 35, No. 25. 
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ATLANTIC 
Insurance Company, 


Naw York, January 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the following Statement of iis 
1886 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
January, 1886. to 8ist 


Premiums on Policies 
off ist January, 1896..........+..+. 1,426,049 46 


1686, to Sist December, 1886, $8,817,600 86 

same pe 

Returns of Pre- 


miums and 
Bxpenses....$841,878 15 


The Com y has the follo 
Mane and of 
as Stook, City, Bank, and other 


Six per cent. ding cer 
tificates of will pald to the 


after — First of February next. from 
which Sane a terest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 


A dividend of Forty per cent. ts declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 3lst December, 1886, for which 

ter Tuesday 


ment, and cance! 


certificates wili be issued on and af - 
the Third of May next. 
order of the 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM D, MORGAN 
MARSHAlL, 
FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
N OTT 
JAMES G. DE FOREST 
CHAKLES D, LEVERIGH, 
W. CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKEHK 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GKORGE BLISS, 
WARD ONES 
ILLIAM H. MAOY, ANSON W. HARD 
A. HAND THOMAS MAIT 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON 
WIL. IRA BURSLEY 
CHAS. P.BURDETT, JAMES A. BEWLETT, 
HENKY &. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


& Go. 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. Eve 
where as standard 
struments nd Elegant de- 
Fully Warranted. Catalogues 


FPAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont 8t., opp. Waltham 


BOSTON, 


Those answering an Advertisement will 


in time. Sold by druggists 


CONSUMPTION 


confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Chtistian Union. 


China-Lined 
PITCHERS 


THOROUGH 


These Pitchers are so made that the Linings can be 
easily removed, which permits — 


CLEANSING. 


They have no equal for preserving Ice and 


S| THE PURITY OF THE WATER. 


REED & 


37 Union Square, New York. 


BARTON, 
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> 
Total Marine Premiums..............$5,235,299 99 
i 
re OOO | Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
aoRAA™ Estate and Claims due the 
4 pany, estimated at............ 501,647 81 
4 S Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,568,134 20 
| 3 “y ba after Tuesday, the t of February next. 
Tem The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
‘ig AF 1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
Lost appetite it soon :estores. 
Wise les throughout the land 
Keep TAKRRANT’S SELTZER near at hend. 
O OD’s 
= 
Gove 
RI ACKING 
! 
=X 
THE OVER 
| 
4 
A 
y: 
4 a beautif_fu ol¢ nda or oss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
was teh, Brase Lamp, 


June 23, 1887, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Commencement exercises are goirg on 
this week at Irinceton, Dartmouth, Bow- 
doin, Beloit, Wellesley, Smith, and other 
colleges. Last Sunday President Hyde 
preached the Baccalaureate at Bowdoin, 
President L. C. Seelye at Smith, Dr. 
Henry Austice at Hobart, the Rev. C. 8. 
Walker at Aimherst, Dr. Darling at Union, 
Dr. F. A. Courtney at Wellesley, Dr. 
McCoch at Princeton, and Professor F. G. 
Peabody at Harvard. 


Brown University at Providence, R L., 
graduated a class of forty-three last 
Wednesday. The fact that the Uaiver- 
sity has just come into possession of the 


_ Wilson legacy of $100,000 occasioned re- 


joicing.- Thisisto be used for the erec- 
tion of a large new building for the De- 
partment of Physics. It is hoped that a 
gymnasium will also soon be bullt. At 
the Commercament exercises orations 
were delivered by eight of the graduates. 
At the Alumni dinner addresses were 
made by President Robinson, Governor 
Davis, Professor G. P. Fisher, of Yale, 
and others The Phi Beta Kappa oration 
on Tuesday night was delivered by Mr. 
8. H. Ordway. The following hovorsry 
degrees were conferred : Doctor of Divin- 


fty, Frederick G. Wright, Professor of 


New Testament Interpretation, of Berlin, 
Ohio; Doctor of Laws, Isaac G Wilson, 
o’ Chicago, and James P. Boyce, class of 
1847, of Louisville. 3 


The closing exercises of the Johns Hop- 
kins Univertiiy took place at Baltimore 
on June 14, There are now 51 professors 
snd 378 students, while in 1877 the pro- 
fessors numbered 29 and the students 151 
Of the students now enrolled 10 are from 
Canads, 5 from Japsn and one each from 
Eogland, Germany, l'a'y, and China. 


At Princeton, Commencement Week be- 
gan on Sunday with the preaching of the 
Baccalaureate by President McCosb. In 
the evening a discourse !n memory of the 
late John MacLean, DD., LLD, ex- 
President of the college, was delivered 
by the Rev. JamesM Ludlow,D D. The 
Claes ])ay exercises took place on Mon- 
day ; the class ivy planted was.sent from 
the White House by Mrs. Cleveland. At 
the Alumni meeting addresses were ex- 
pected from the Hon. Benjamin H. 
Brewster and other men of note. The 
Lynde prize debate took place in the eve- 
ning of the same day. Wednesday was 
Commencement Day. 


At the meeting of the Trustees of Cor- } 


nell University on June 15, H. W. Sage and 
Judge Boardman were re elected Trustees. 
Associate Professor Wheeler was pro- 
moted toa full professorsh!p in Compar- 
atlve Pailology, and Professor to the act- 
ing professorship of General and Organic 
Chemistry. The filling of the new chair 
in Economics and Social Science was post- 
poned fcra year, and by this action the 
valuable services of Professor Hevry C, 


Adams are doubtless lost to this Univer- 


sity. The plans for the new library were 
thoroughly discugeed, but the expected 
action was not taken, the plans being re- 
ferred to the committee. The alumni 
elected President Jordan, of Indiana 


University, Trustee. Mr. R. H. Treman. 


was elected President of the Alumni Agso- 
ciation for the coming year. 


In the Academy of Music last Thursday 
the University of the City of New York 
created 8 Bachelors of Arts, 9 Bachelors 
of Science, 2 Masters of Arts, 6 Masters 
of &clence, 2 Doctors of Pailosophy, 10 
Doctors of Medicine, and 3 Civil En- 
gineers. Wm. Francis Campbell, of 
Brooklyn, won the philosophical fellow- 
ship and the first honor; Walter Booth 
Adams, of New Hartford, Conn., the first 
Butler Euclefan prizs in English compc- 
sition, and Paul Eugene Jones the second ; 
Palmer G. Townsend second honor, and 


Austin H. Wolfe and Arthur H. Cameron 


the philosophical and scientific honors re- 
spectively. 
The honorary degree of LL D. was 


conferred upon Charles Butler, President 
of the University, and Judge Van Brunt. 


The honorary degree of I),1). was given 
to the Revs. 8. A. Hayt, of Watertown ; 
E. P. Sprague, of Meadville, Pa; Cha’. 
Van Norden, of Springfi:ld, Mass; Mer- 
ritt Hulburd, of this city, and Thomas A. 
Nelson, of Brooklyn. 


The Carlisle Indian training school sent 
78 pupils West on June 13, nesrly all of 


whom have complcted the course of the 
school. They were mostly of the Sioux 
tribes. The customary annual examina- 
tion of the insijitution will be dispensed 
with on account of the extensive building 
now in progrees. One buliding is being 
erected over x hundred feet in length by 
thirty six in width. It will be three stories 
hizh, and will be paid for by contribu- 
tions made by pupils of the school and 
by citizens. — 


The closing exercises of Washburn 


College, Topeka, Kansas, were held June 


12-15. The Beccslaureate sermon was 
rreached by President McVicar, from 
1 Cor. Thatbeme waa The 
ditions of Effective Christian Servica.” 
Tn the evening the address before the 
Religious Societies was given bv the Rev. 
E R Dreke, of Eureka, on ‘‘ The Work 
of the Holy Spirit.” The exercises of 
Commencement Day were Jargely at 
tended. The attendance of students the 
past year has been 241. The college lanow 
established on a secure basis, Its stand- 
ard of scholarship {s high. It has a ema’) 
but growing endowment, and {s enlarg- 
Ing its work as fast as ts resources perinit. 


Norrs.—The announcement was made at 
the Commencement exercises of Rochester 
University last week that $100,000 had been 
given the college in bequest at thia Oom- 
mencement. Mr. D. A. Watson, of Rochee- 
ter, gives $59 000 for the establithirge ofa 
Chair of Political Economy.——Tafta College 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
last week onthe Rev. E J. Young, of Cam- 
bridge, the Rev Charles Ii, Eaton, of New 
York, and the Rev. H. I. Cusbman, of Pror- 
dence.——Ober'in College has its Commence- 
ment on Tnesday and Wednesday cf next 
week. The address before the Alumni will 
be by Profersor L. F. Parker, ‘‘ The College 
on the Tempest and Beyord It.’’——Profase- 
or A. C. Merriam, of the Columbia School of 
Arts, has sailed for Europe to take charge of 
the American Schoo! of Classica] Studies at 
Athens for the next year. Preaident I. F. 
Coe, of the Southern Female College at La 
Grange. Ga., died suddenly of apoplexy or 
June 13.—At Franklin and Marshall Cot 
lege, a‘ Lancaster. Pa., a. centennial oration 
was delivered on Wednesday of last week by 
Lewis H. Stetrer, of Baltimore. on the topic, 
Col'ege and the Old College Cuarricu- 
lum.’’——Prizes for bread-making are among 
those given annnally to the young Irdies of 
Lasell, Auburndale, Mass ——The Sammer 
Schoo] of Languages at Amherst publishes 
an inviting programme of its coming arasion, 
Joly 6 to August ¥. It offers remarkable 
opportunities for acquirirg a practical 
knowledge of foreign languages. There are 
twenty-two teachers and lecturers, thirty-six 
classes in nine languages, also instruction in 
chemistry, art, music, syntax, and liter- 
atare. 


THE TEST BY RESULTS. 


When George Stevenson, the inventor of 
the locomotive, was about to start out onhis 
first trip, he declared that the water in his 
boiler carried a power that would revyolno- 
tionize the carrying trade of the world. The 
same test which decided the merits of the 
claims for the powers of steam is a fair one 
for today. One of the most striking of 
these developments is Compound Oxygen. 
For a while it also met with incredulity. 
The idea that it could be stored in water and 
traneported long distances met with the 
same doubt that had greeted every other now 
statement as to the powers In nature. But 
the same perseverance that had in so many 
fields won success led to patient erdurance 
of the test by results; and they have made 
it an accomplisned fact that oxygen in a 
compound form can be stored away for 
future use to be drawn upon as may be re- 
quired. Tens of thousands are now living 
witnesses of thistruth. The letters received 
and on file in the office of Drs BStarkey & 
Palen, No. 1529 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, 
from their patients, report cures in asthma, 
bronchitis, catarrh, dyspepsia, eczema, 
epilepsy, dropsy, cancer, hay-fever, heart 
disease, diseases of the eye, of the ear, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, diseases of the 
kidney, headaches, and other diseases 

Nervous prostration from mental strain and 
overwork has in many cases given way to re- 
newed powers and enjoyment or life. 

These reports are numbered by thousands, 
and come from men and women in every 
position in life. A college president in Ver- 
mont writes that, though he ts well on in 
years, bis voice has been restored so that he 
can give his lectures and addresses without 
inconvenience, aiter for a long time having 
been a sufferer from throat disease. When 
such widespread agreement as to results is 
witnessed, there can be no doubt as to Com- 
pound (xygen. A well-prepared digest of 
the history and working of this remarkable 
revitalizer, in the form of a two hundred 


page brochure, will be sent free by address- 
| 
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ng Drs. Starkey “ Palen, No, 1,529 Arch 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


which contains a large 
of which say the life of their baby was saved by 
the use of LACTATED FOOD. 


the mothers and get thelr opinion—every one 
wll gladly answer. 


Is also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


number of letters, many 


Read these letters, and, if you wish, write to 


If your baby Is not hearty and robusttry it 
LACTATED FOOD 


in elther chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs 
always retain and relish it. Thousands of Phy- 
sicians recommend it as the best of all prepared 
foods. Unequaled in Drsprgrsia. 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25e., 500., $1. 
Ricuarnpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


n cdloriess liquid, powerful, efficient 
and cheapo Immediately estroys all bad odors, 
purifies every impure spot and chemically neutralizes 
all infections and disease-producing matter. 

INVALUABLE in the sick room. Sold by Drug- 

everywhere, Quart bottles cents. 

Case of 1 dozen bottles, $5.00. Sent on receipt 
of peice (or C. O. D.). Delivered free anywhere 
within 200 miles of New York 

HENRY B. PLATT, 36 Platt St., New York. 


WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. your dealer or send stamps 
Sor trialcan. H. O.WILBURM & SONG, Philadelphia. 


“Our constant aim is to make them the 
®inest in the World.” 


GROCER 


\T 


BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTEO 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little higher in pr'ee. but of unrivalled quality. 


no mosquitoes or malaria; batbs, Swedish move 
ment, electrici bards, gardens, vine 
yard, dairy, livery. Circular free. 


WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 


Wernersvilie, Berks County, Pa. 
On the mountain-side, 1,000 feet above tide-water 


“FLORIDA : Ita Advantages and 
backs.’ For the above book or free informat 
address O. M. Crosby, the author, 76 Park Place, N. 


Draw- 
lon, 


Careful medical attendants with trained nurse pro- 
vided. Number limited. 


ESIRABLE Country Retreat for invalid, in- 
cipable, ete, children, with private family. 


The Mother's Favorite, 


31 
HY DO MOTHERS 


corsets on their 
Don’t do it, but 


groving Chil 


Fit ali ages. 
All Physicians 


LEADING 
RETAILERS 


vhere sell them. Take no other 


FERRIS ROS 
Manufacturers, 841 BROADWAY, new ORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tempie 
& the Cathedra!, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Musie'llall, Cincinnati, and of over 1.235 


very partofthe country. We invite attention to our 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $300 to $1000 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
OKGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for al! information connected with our art. DESCRIP- 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices 


THE VERY REST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred stvleg 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Retlector Chandeliers 

for ere ry conceivable use, Catalogues 
Iree. lense state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 
20 Washington st, | 88 FE. Lake St, 

Boston, Muss. Chicago, IIL 

ONo. 13th St., Philadelphia, l’a 


LIGHT 
give the moet 
cheapest & Best 


No. 1 Suit 


, Terry, $6 
, Piush, 6 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Yanufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


- MENEELY & OOMPA 


WEST TROY, N. Y. B 
for Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more thap 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belis 
8 AND for CHURCHE "ne. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE CO. 
Peltimer 


«* 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarma,Farms,ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


a VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia’ 


© A POTENT REMEDY FoR ® 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and 
Gastro Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, and in 
conve leacence from Acute 
Over 5,000 pnysiefana have sent to ns the most flatter. 
ing opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for all diseases 
arising from improper digestion. 

For 2) years we have manutactured the Di 


ments expressiv for PHYSICIANS da the — 
xpr /LANS’ use, and for the pasa 
year DIGESTYLIN has been by them’ extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day it stands without a rival as a dees. 
tive agent. It is not a secret remedy, but a scientific 
preparation, the formula of which is plaini rinted on 
each bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE P WER is created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
man ure, It is very agreeable to taste and ac- 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. For the relia- 
bility of our statements we would respectfully refer 
all Wholesale and Retail Druggists and PHYSICLAN 
senerally. Price $1.00. Sold by Druggists, or 


Address 3, B, BALLARD, 


Bridgeport Montgomery County, Pa. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
st., 
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Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New an 
= elegant designs, Send size 
Get circular and estimate. A beral 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't te deceived by cheap imitations, 
= I. P. FRINK, ssz Peasi St., N. 
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: KIDDER’S 
UW Hams 
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HOBER WALTER, M D, 


